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PLACEDj^^n amp!hith«94« of bouDiUess 
ext^nt^ and 8um>1^lcl^ byan immensity 

of 6bjett9,i iiyaM< «s < naturally! iniqui6itiTe> attd 

'<)^Hghted vritk evety n^w aooessidniof <knbii- 
-i^ftgtr^iiie wbpiiei^r^fdi'a irah to utvest^ 

'gacteliife<]^iki0sted'prodii9tioo8t>f tUeg^loiK 

iwhieh'he i^kliabits ; . oe who lias no ambitioh 

^ -U> bei^ctee 'ac<{Q9^nl^d.:with the powers^ tfafe 

ikaUt^^ the ansiiBc^i of the different trifaea of 

being which people the earthy the! air^ and 
citie''watef0;«:m«9t:pOskesB a iingUmEjapathy of 
-tnt^lect^ 'and Wantthat ardent cJom^iiy whic^ 
^d'theibait sti«kingichark;teri8tic of man; :. 
"*' Bm Natural History/ to iJ^fakh' the ^firsi; CO- 
-^tvieis of our^i^e^kslmightirdBiioBiBbly bemifih 
^poked'Mtend^ preseHtBtoontochlgenenJiuni- 
limmkf%a%Bmfy^^ cimteni- 

«*{»lative tttifld^ < ncWibat earthv^nssii^ mineials^ 
-^getaMsii^ . Imd :irrational < animak^ . ja« i^oWj 
-ijiey alwavi havsibee^i :With« Itttleiyanatioil. 
iThe aj&hals^of :>^iveiy .tlnn^ drat lires^ lexeept 
'jwiatky^wcb ffareovfety thtiaatlie^ti<diJ04n*^<^ «» 
t^eviwiBt^t^otiMamyeau^K^ -Huinannatooe 
^itne oQly<n|^eeli(<ni whim vaU our* ieunoiiif 

•r;at>ii|i which 



VIU PBETACS. 

which we may draw for ever, without €ix* 
hausting the living spring that suppUes it. 

Single outanindividual : l^ir^ughhow many 
revolutions of sentiment and action does he 

Sass-from infancy to maturity ! How vigilant 
e is ! how many ifMsto 4oes he store up m hig 
memory ! how do his passions develope them* 
selves ! and how different do the maxims that 
actiaate him mpear in their dtimate^ cqhi^d- 
$iiion^ from whBt they were 'in their simple 
elements !: If Jft/Were pos^k to i:e<H>rd with 
•fidelky Alltble fanoies that havepassed throa^ 
•4Lbe'lirabfi, .and all the feehngs. that hav$ agt- 
•jtated tUc beart^ sparkliediA theeyifii^ or flowed 
.fi»mthe<tongae>.o£ ady;tokra]MT £»lliyatei(i 
i^son, from infancy, to: ii([^ what m cix- 
teasiKe: field w6ukljit prfSQitt for uieditatioii 
.andnsebJi ,.., / •• • -^''-^^'-^ ■' • -••■- 
'.n ^Ondieiotil^ihandylet u&aeanzmanU 
joiiiedvitt'tsocial toider . o£ .oivifcl. x^mfed^raovrrr 
maKkM:heirpol]iicfd.mkn9auviefb tbetr wkbtk 
€DntriilaB6ei.td:depress, DutCunuvmt, or.sub« 
jngetd 'cydBfokher; .andrwhaMbusy -pictup^ 
wm Widisplayedtoocsc^bWil: >\[e/>baU ofiiea 
find, ihem^ thrcmgk'the imeaiiis:€>f v)eirQr..md 
.|jr^dice^ atteibpflnig to aic^bmiaidb^tWmQ^t 
tiB^ioflcntendaof bomuiity;; and, dwdu^^d^ 
•hoi^iaoE wi«lvh>iUi|9 to anriHe at id^e^epjojjr- 
.i|feiitofi:a«cbln^aiidehrdnlpeiiuo6<.' iWe m^ 
4kxti theipaittfeti phihwrhrbpy blendfd wi^ jd^^ 
JBiM insidiaiis mt^ of dietovckion ^ ^gtwi^fwn 
yhicbiaiider'thi^/veil.df pubKc s^rtt; anctthe 
cttiti^ii(9rtiii»f cedidniimca^ii^ fi«- 

ii-mi 7 quently 
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qtictatly sacrificed,' to gratify the sordid pas- 
sions or the fantastic vanity of individuals; 

To lay open these springs* of hUman action, 
and to trace them to their source, is the pro- 
vince of HISTORY :-^thftt study which, 
bevondall others, is eminently and emphad- 
caJly the proper object of our attention. — His- 
tory, indeed, is " the storehoftse of expe- 
rience, the mirror of duties, the source of 
morality, and the foundation of eoitduct and 
virtue/' It carries us back to prittteval i^^, 
•triumphs ov^r time, and pd^s^ents to our ey^ 
all the various revolutions that have hajipened 
to men and states. It opens to us the expd^ 
< rienice of ahtiquitt> and ititivxlac^eb -us to'the 
acquaintance of tW ilhistriousdead, by e«- 
hibitin^ their living actions, their virtues, and 
their hiults. Cotifined, without it, t» the 
limits of 6ttr own pbs^rvatioiiBi and shut up 
-within thfe -narrow circle of 'bar own preja* 
' dSces> we inust«ver continite itt a state ^ in- 
- fancy «4id ignorattce^ What is the sbott 
period that makefs up llie4ot>ge8t life but an 
iiiiperceptible point, in compari8(>n with llie 
vast series of aees whictihaV^^ela^psed Mnoe 
the Creatton ? And yfet aH we atecapablte of 
fehowmg bHist be restricted- to this f>oint, un- 
less we chH to our aid the study of- His- 
tory ! wMe the prud^ttt reAex4(»iis whidi 
: this master striisnce ekher affords us or-gi^f^s 
^li«^to'<^po^umty Of making) teadi tis to te 
t^se beforie Our time, and m a;D^aitiMr for 
Mdree^dtiial than lUI the tdoimnessMMf tte 
' ' greatest 



.greatest masters ! Hence^ to obtain a general 

ac(qvaintance with it^ is commonly the fust 

, pride of intellectual energy; and to trea- 

.»are up its maxims^ ana to be able to 

.m>ply tnem to all occasions and exigencies^ is 

the utmost effort of human wisdom. 

. Impresi^ with such sentinients in regard 

.to the utility and the pleasure to be derived 

.from historical researches in general^ the 

JBditqr and Proprietor of tliis work have 

,sketchedia^n^ehensive outline^ which they 

« bpp^ to be able to fill up with some degree of 

idoi^t to tbem^yesji mid advant^e to their 

.readers. . , . 

^, .Uj^der the title of.UNivRRSAL Histort, 
4)K)»w^ve|r, they, dp n^ pretend furnish a 
.c«q:iplete Iji^r^ op this subject. » They are 
•j^ns^ble that many single eer^s in the ai)nal> 
of mankind 4^serye to be lupbfpldeii at as ^eat 
.length^a^ cwbe allowed ^.some.^qtire sub* 
.ject^ : even. a. single remarkable qhara^ter 
Vk^. hai^ Ji)a4 §i;i^cient influence on; the hap-~ 
Mil^ o^ miseiiy ; pf . m^^ . tO' re^mire .volumes 
W it|/4>^(eet d^iVi^opement* But whether 
^History ao;ni;titutes the pripcipal business of 
tbcv reader's }ife^ :or is only the amusement 
-qf a vacant hour^ it will easily be perceived 
.Iill4 admitted^, that the narratives of particular 
:P^«^8yr p^ni^ or ohfUFacters^ miust neces- 
.«adly.prave defiqieant both in enjk^p^tfwmeiit 
wdioftU^tic^ix. The more the dejtached parts 
.of thiA aeieno^ %se e^ommnle^ted in the memory^ 
Ae sKwe entangled mA coofliaed the mass 
. - . will 



will biftcome. Henee, sdmettring that 

at general aif ^ngement itilxisHmSs^ knd atni«* 

versality in objects, is ifequinte, in order to 

give perspicuity and intelligence t» the wholet, 

^ even though the separate portions majr 'be 

^ tess ekborately itrought up. • 

; To provide such a pereplctioUs "view of 

Universal History,- as may be^mifficient 

I for those persons to whom lite^cfre is only 

a subordinate consideration, is the purpose 

of the present work. Its aim is to pyechvde 

the apology ibr ignorance, on* one of the 

most interesting atid useful object* of hmnan 

research. In short, the Editor meditates to 

consbuct a chiart, where everv constellation, 

and every orb, in addition to the separate ex-^ 

amination it invites, may be considered in 

its bearings and relations to the collective 

whole. ' 

In estimating the importance of such a 
plan, and its claims to public attention, he 
was not inattentive to wnat had 'previously 
been performed in this respect. He does not 
expect to supersede the works of his prede* 
cessors : they may all be advantageously 
studied for their paiticular objects. But per- 
haps it may not be uncandid to remark, that 
none of themi exhibits such a chart, or com- 
prehensive view of Universal History, as may' 
. profitably, conveniently, or safely be put^ihto 
' tbe hands of general readers. Bbssuet and 
Millot are too brief to answer any useftil 
purpose. Voltaire is too desukiwyi in<fe- 

pendently 



p^adently of the df»iger of his principles ; 
and the English Universal History^ m sixty-six 
krge octavo volumes, is not only uninviting 
in its style and manner, but is too diSuse aua> 
too expensive. 

The field therefore still appeared to remain 
open for attempting, a work that might com- 
bine the advantages, and avoid, the defects, of 
all preceding ones. The task is arduous, 
but It has not been undertaken without due 
KSi&xioxiy and much valuable co-operation. . 
,^ To profit by whatever has been done by 
particular historians, and to supply what has 
been left undoixe G^n the general subject, ha^ 
been the leading aim. In forming the plan, 
and defining its bounds, the Editor has been 
jy>)icitous to keep at an equal distance from 
ibe exti'emesof prolixity aQd;brevity : he has 
studied to be clear, distinct, exact, and com- 
prehensive. He pd:etend»to this, and he pre- 
tends to no more. To all persons, therefore, 
who find the Great Universal History too 
voluminous and too expensive, to schools, to 
students, to ladies, and to circulating and pri- 
vate libraries, it is presumed this work will . 
be found a desirable acquisition. 

In short, the Editor has received too many 
honourable testimonies of public approbation 
not to be sedulously anxious to deserve and 
secure a continuance of them on the present 
occasion ; and from the zeal and attention of 
the Proprietor, he has every reason to hope 
that the work will, in all respects, prove woithy 
of general and lasting patronage. 
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UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 



THE term hUtory comprehends «& Sbccount o£ 
all the remaikaUe tnmsactkms which have 
«yer taken place amoog maolckid* As moraUty 
is the science of human life^ ^ohutory ni4y be de^ 
fined to be moraUlf taught bf eicample* There 
b aearcely a conceivable situation ki which a 
human being can be placed to which histoxy. 
does not furnish a paralleL In ever^^ climate of 
the eanthy the constitution of man is fondamen* 
tally the same. He has the same Acuities ; the 
same passions ; the same general laws regulate 
the developement of the former— ^like motives 
Impel to the gratification of the latter. It is obn 
viOuS) therefore, that history provides a school alike 
fior the moralist and the politician* A reader, 
who rejects while he reads, is not merely present* 
ed wUh the origin, the progress, and die conse* 
quence of any action or series of actions ; a cir- 
Vol. I. B cumstance^ 
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2 PRELIMINARir VIEW OF 

cumstaiice, independently of other considemtionSf 
highly delightful ; he also deduces, often from an 
individual instance, a general conclusion, which 
enables him In future to determine what he ought 
to pursue, and ^what to shui^; what he ought 
to applaud, and what condemn, on the occur- . 

rence of a similar agent, in a similar situation. 
History too, particularly, in regard to youth, pos- 
sesses an incalculable advantage over a system of 
morals« In history all is full of life and action r 
the knowledge hence derived will, therefore, be 
ifnprossed' with a .rmdneisi.aiid .foBce of. convict 
tion impossible to be conveyed by the cold forma- 
lity of didactic rules* Were not this a matter of 
fact, which every oii&>«cia^4. observe, it would be 
rendered evident from the consideration, that mo- 
rality is nothing more than the collective result 
of all the observations made at many different j 

times, and by inany difierent persons, upoil ^e 
v^ous states^ -and circttinstancesy and a)ctibns,r.of 
human beings in life~>-upon the universal conducts j 

of manjn- society. Moral rules, indeed, idways 
itefer to somjethiilg vhich h4B hem dene ; -bat fcbey^ { \ 

t^ ^feiXjddi of all agents ; the inlerest and charmt j 

of narrative are lost, and^ consequently,' th&im^ 
pre^sttbH! is {jroportibnaAy' feebte. The inchant^ 
ment of stdi^*«pon a youthfol mind-'*-« iielatioil 
in wliioh th^ intellectual -eye is fixed on*, definite i 

d6jecta^aiid ageilt% kindles an- interest and an. en-» 1 

thusikstic arcteur, t^hich ihstantJy appifopriate the 
instructions it may convey, * and whkh 4»e therei 
fore inst^mentai in unfolding d^ forming the 
future character ; and if the creations :of ianqf 
have such a powerful effect <Xi the juvenile heart, 
how much more impressive and usefol mUst be 
the genuine delineations Of' history i. 
• ^ ' ■*. History 



i History' k naturally divided into two paHd — 
ecclesiastical and civil. The first relates to the 
ftraiemaiural conduct of the Supreme Being to- 
wards his creatures, and to the relation they.ssus* 
tain towardS'hhn : the^ecbiid treatsof the vadous 
tnmsactions «f nuihkind among' themselves, vdie- 
ther private or public, domestic or natibjcdk . Tiie 
last '.forms the principal object of the fc3Iowing 
work ; the former iMl be ohl}r mendomed iiw 
cidmtadly ; or, rather, on those O|ccasiona albne 
where the cooicems of religion are necessio^ly in- 
terwoven with civil affairs, and have beei» pro- 
ductive of civil events. Civil history is, more- 
olner, ^subdivided into ancient and mode^ These 
ape alsd subi^sible intp univ«^inal or pastial^ ge- 
neral or particular. 

The dttsign . of .'4ih|t lbiioii5ng coihpiiilion is to 
present an epitome of UmreYsal Histmy, bo^ 
ancient and modem. It will, (herefi^, c^ompre* 
hend a succinct accouhi of all the nations and 
states which have ever, existed, and will contain 
all the leading historic facts, without descending 
tominutencfssof Mfebil. . ' 

But as it is of great importance, at the com- 
mencement of any study or science, to obtain a 
dislasctviewof t^ objects about which out &tG^- 
tioaislobe«m|rfoyed, asnd of - the end we ougnt 
t6 propose to ourselves. We think it of mojnaent 
to idcetch a ^n^aninary outline of our plan { ,by 
wfaach we shall be enabled to mark the great sras 
intarwhichJdstDfrf.naturally divides itself; tomenr 
lioQ the hoipbrtant' revolutions which hi^ve taken 
place in die wofM, with their general cauaes and 
consequences, .and thereby to exhibit a sort of 
hntODC roapxyf the cotlntries we are hereafter to 
tr^erse* 

The 
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The great epochs above alluded tOy lato whiclf 
civil history may be resolved^ are the following t . 

1. 7%e ereatmn of maiu 

2. 7%r /oa/. 

3». 7%e beginnmg' of prof ant hutor^ 

4. Jftf conquest of Baffykn by Cyrua^andtbede* 

9trtiCtion of the Babylonian emfiire. 

5* Tlu reign if jHexander the Crreaty and the 

overthrow of the Perwm etf^dre* 

' 6* The destruction of Carthage by the Homane* 

7. Tbe reign of the en^teror IVqfan^ when the 
Roman empire reached ite utmoet extents 

8. The dhfiaon if the empire under Conatantine* 

9. The deetruction if the WeUem Empire by the 
Hartdiy and the aettlemeni if the different European 
nations* 

^ ID. TTke rise ^f Mahameti and the eanquets if 
^ Saracene and Turks* 

11. The Crusades. 

12. The jhnerican and French Revohaion* 



FIRST PERIO Dy 

From the Creation of Man to the flood. 

■ITTITHOUT entering into any discusnon 
^^- respecting' the most accurate chronology 
of this pmod, we shall adopt the Hebrew, which 
is commonly allowed to possess the highest autho* 
rity. Accon£ng to the Hebrew chroDDLogy, then, 
the creation of the world is placed in the year 
4004 before the Chrisdan i^ra. The Chinese, 
Hindoos, and Egyptians, have made ptetensians 
10 a much eaiiier origin ; but these.pretensioDs we 
supported by no decisdve historic documents, and 
;[nust therefore be attributed to national vanity, 

which 
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%lach promptB evcty people to% trace hack dieir 
origin into the tvsidteBt anttqtiit^y in onier to give 
addificoial ecbt to liieir own nalioii* The sacitd 
.writings furtdshxii irith the only x^vdible^ or eren 
pidnnble, accdunt of this eariy period* Fram 
them we leam, that all the various species of hu- 
nian beings.spnng from the same stodtf^Adam 
jAd.Eve. From this &ct we^jihoold he Jed to 
imagine^ that the worid would, be buk very thinly 
peopled aftec the lapse txf many more'centiiries 
-than diss period comprehends ; bat we are> more^ 
<wer^ informed, that the Uvea of die antec^urians 
.were protracted to eight or tune times theiei^h 
of those of the present inhabitants of the^eaith, 
and that they retained their powers of procreatioti 
IMrqxxrtionaily long. . We are also told, that tkit 
•antediluvian worid was blessed wkh a milder 
temperature, and a clearer sky, than the. most i»- 
youred clime of modem days— -circumstances 
which must undoubtedly have formed a principal 
cause of the superior longevity andof ihe rapid 
populatioD of its inhabitants. The direful diseases, 
^nd plagues, apd pestilences, which infest the 
present degenerate race of men, were to them un* 
known ; and we shall therefore cease to wander 
■at the populousness of the world before the 
•deluge. 

• Our materials are far too scanty for us to judge 
^correctly of the condition of the antediluvians. 
It appears, from a few foots incidentally m^ition* 
ed, that they had made considerable advances in 
xivyia^n. They had invented many of the arts, 
Among which music, and the art of working, in 
metals, are particula]]ly mentioned. As thehooQ* 
tiful fertility of the earth provided them with a 
super-abundance of the means of subsistence, 
B 2 they 
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they gradually became luxurions, effeminatey and 
corrupt, even to a degree ivhich almfifit suipassed 
all after-f;enerations* Not kmg afttf the fell the 
malignant passkms began to appear; andCain^ 
possessed by tiie dsmon Envy, slew his brother 
Abel. 

In this universal depravation oi manners, the 
^n^>le and subliiaereiigionof our progenitors alike 
suflEered poUutioQ. Their religion, thou^ the 
purest I'hekmj whose truth had been confirmed to 
our first parent with the most unequivocal de^ 
raonstrations of divine power, vms. yet unable t» 
withstand &e violence of those- evil propenntics 
uiherent in huxiian nature, and which urged then 
btindly oawasd to their own destruction. They 
continued daily to grow more .and more cormpl ^ 
to heap crime upon crime, and pollution on polhi^ 
tion^ till the Deity, provdced at their matchless 
iniquity, and p»t:^ving them past all recovery, 
resolved to destroy them fixHn the &ce of the 
earth* Hetherefinre caused a great and mighty 
flood to overwhelm the wc»rld, and every living 
thing, both man and beast, perished beneath the 
' waters* But that tlMc human race, and the 
^'3 other species of animals, might not be 
totally extinct, he previously communicated 
his resolution to Ncmh, whom he commanded to. 
build an ark sufficiently capacious to contain him* 
sdf and family, together with two of every species 
of existing animals : by these the new world wa» 
afiervirards re-tenanted» The occurrence of tluA 
awfiil catastrophe is also alluded to by profane 
writers, and «till more strongly verified by th& 
present appearances of the g^obe^ 
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SECOND PERIOD, / 

Jf^rom the JF&od to tke Bef^natngjof projme Hutiory. 

, /^.FFSa^the waters^! iheddugehad subsided^ 
-^^ so that the loftiest mountaiiiB beg^an to lift 
Ihdr heads aixsvtt the -waTesy ^tet^axk^ dbv .being 
kmg' tossed to and &o.up(m the vast deetv is nip- 
poaed to ha^ Anally rested on Mount Ararat,; in 
Armerna. The faimian race was now to be re* 
gcflberated -fern those eight persons onlj who- had 
been preserved from the general overthsow^. and 
the ea^ to.be re<«tocked with animalsiiQin those 
which, by divine command, Iwd followed Noah 
into the arlu Thit scrqituie, our only guide, now 
deserts us, and we have no means of ascertain* 
ing- how long Noah and his posterity remataed 
in the vicinity of that mountain. At length, facww 
ever, we £ndthe whole human race assembled in 
Babylonia* Here their vain imaginadons prompts 
ed diemto undertake to buikl a tower, whose top 
might reach unto heaven. TM&being deemed by 
the Deity an act of presumption, as a punishment 
for &eir crime he cxmfeunded their language 
and di^KTsed them over different parts of the 
earth* 

The three sons of Noah are supposed, to have 
set out in as many difierent directions ; or rather 
^ioah, at his death, is supposed to have becyueathed 
the whole v^orki to Shem, Ham, and Japl^t : but 
this account rests on no better, foundation than 
that of conjecture ^ for on this point scripture is 
ulent. Asia is supposed to have been allotted to 
Shem> Afri^ to Hams and Europe to Japheu 

GomeT} 
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Gomer^ the son of Japli^ is probalil^ the bther 
of the Gomerians or Celtes ; his three brothers^ 
Magog, Mesech, and Tubal>; are ^e j«puted i»o* 
genitors of the Sc^rthians, Samaritans, Tartuv^ 
and Moguls. Maidaty Javan, and Uras, ^nee 
other sons of Japhet, are said to have been the 
fimrideni €i the Medea, Ibe ktaians, the Greeks* 
Bodthe ThraxaaDs. . 

■ rShemhad file sons,. Ehim, Asliiiiiv Arphaxftd^ 
liud, and Aranu -; The first of these was the 
Ibimder of the Peraan nation; Assyria^ (now Caiv 
destan) tras peofded by the descendasits of Adwi'; 
Arphucad settled in Chaldsea; to.Lud, Josefs 
has assigned Lydia, though this allotment has b^gA 
icontrovated ; the posterity of Aram are su^osed 
to have peopled vSyria and Mesopotamia^ . 
' Of the children of Ham, Vfhkh wese/£EMir^.Oush 
43 ssdd to have continued. ki BabyloniB^ and to 
liave been king of the southern parts of it, afiep- 
jivanis caUed Kbuzet^tn; whibnce his descendants 
rsjpt supposed to h«?e migrated to theeaatem 
parts c^ Ainabm, and thence to the corresponding 
"paJtt of Africa. Mizraim, the secdnd'scoif peopled 
'^gypt, Ethiopia, Cyrenaica, ;Libya^ and there- 
:tnaining northern parts of that continent* The 
place of setdemebt of Phut, the third, soo^ is im* 
known ; but it seems to be genemlty alkmeed that 
Canaan settled in Phoenicia, loid founded the n»* 
tionsof Jbdea» 

* Agreeably ' to ivhat has been observed In the 
customs and manners of other iiifiint* natiiHiSy we 
4lnd ^that hunting was the principal occupation 
tkmong liie original irihel»tants of the woiid, a6 
this, in the in&cy of nations^ is the only m^ana 
of subsistence. The most expert and active 
^poitsmau would naturally become the leader ; and 

in 
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IB other mpects would soon gain an ascendency 
over the. rest. In the first ages, Nimrod, styled 
the mighty hunter* was the most dario^ and suo- 
oeasfiil in his conquests over the wild beasts which 
th^i infested the world ; and he not cmly became 
aover»gn in the chace, but was elected king* and 
fauaded at Babylon the first monarchy recorded in 
history. Not ton^ after, Nineveh was ^ ^ 
founded by Aahur, whieh city becasne- tl^ ' r^* 
capital of the Aasyiian empire* About 
the flame time he also built two other cities, Rezm 
and Mehodtah; but the situation of these is un^ 
known. In Egypt were erected the cities of 
Thebes, Therif Memphis^ Tanis^ all. governed by 
their respectiTe kings* The scripture^ moreover, 
m the time of Abraham, maitioi^.the Ungsr of 
Gesar, Sodom,. Gomorrha, &e..} govemmesu^ 
which must hftve existed for a considerable tim^ 
. But the descendants of Noah, like their fere* 
fi»thers before the flood, as tliey increased in po^ 
puiation, and in the abundance of the means of 
Bfe, be^ to degenerate* The different &milies 
of mai^iiiid beini; widely separated, and the wh<4e 
body being bfOki^n into a number of independent 
governments, the unity and purity of their reU* 
gion werejeat* . Instep of the belief in one Su- 
preme Qodt a fundamental article in all religion, 
each nation appeals to have 1^ Deities peoiliar 
to themselves, many of which were worsbipped 
n^th' the BKist inhuman sacrifices. That ihp be* 
Uef in the one living and ti^e God n(ught nc^ ^ 
bmied ^ rtotally> lost amidst the prevalent yjces 
and^pt^m^tions, Abri^am was {^pointed ^by God 
to preserve tlus ssdutaiy faid>' aippng a. chosen 
people, se)e<pted as. the.§ajcre4 depQsitQi|^ of tl^ 
.. ... -,, •>■•: ..■<;: i ■•■only 
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only tme rpligion* > T^s^ Hxpgednttadid is 
fgj^f^ termed the calling 4)f i^!brahA]]l• From 

Abraham was (k^cended* Uaaicf and irom 
Isaac, Jacob) the father of the tireke Patiiaichs^ 
or head of tribes inthe Jewish histdrf» 

The first considerable revokiiicm .wiiidi oocttrs 
in history, ^^^ ^^ period, is the migratiQiKc^ 
the Israelites otct of^ Egypt; whefe they had iitiBed 
in bondage io>t a period of four buudrgd years; 
This remarkable event was a^nded ^wilh tjtie 
most' «gnal disaster to the Egyptians-^^some of 
the naticms inhabiting Jud»a were- also, at the 
same time, eKterminated* The Jews finally' settled 

in Canaan,' tHe j^rbifiUed land.- Jn- this 
rjjj* great and memorable cabunfitf . of /th^ 

Egyptians, all then* historic recotds afi^av 
to have perished : for no nxention i» mode ^ so 
remarl^ue a catast»^e ; andtke^nevadFhistorf 
oMK^pty at this period^ is plunged in tliA&d^p- 
cst obscurity. 

In process' of time, the kingdoms of NiiieTeh 
and Babylon w^« umted> vfhuAi together ;formed 
the l^isis of the Assyrian en^pi^e, wk€tte Hdth^^ 
rity contii^ed siq>reme iri Asia- fyt several 
centuries* '.,.... ^ 

- ■ JavaA, the son of Japhet, is the reputed proge- 
nitor of the Greeks ; though the time of ^s first 
tottlement hisis not been a^mpted to be ascer^ 
tained. Chronologers, however, have endeavodred 
to fix tihe date of the foundation of several of the 
tnost ancient ijkrecian kingdoms* The kingdom 
of Sicyoh, near Corhith^ is said t6 have been 
founded about ihe year 3090, before- Christ} 
fUid Inachus and Ogyged estal^shed -c<d<Hiie8 iii 
Argos and Attica, about two c^itoriea aftefi 
Inachus is sai4 to have been the first who collected 

the 



Uie^acattered Greeks iatoone^bodf; oFTather, it 
seems fliore probable tfaiKt he oody prevailed upoa 
a &sr of lhe)wandeniig'hotdels to quit iheir:vaga<- 
bend life' and '}fiin'lii8 HtOe ccdony in/ArgoSf 

in some degreoy-.td be diteated- of .fi^le:; igro.'^ 
arid its 'iieli^tMMia ^oobsJBqaenfly assusoelQ-* ' ' 
creasedrisatheB^ioity: and! crec^t; still, hoveyei^ 
tte iaaiaeBd wj'iitng s 8up|dy the only dficvuxients on 
«rhibh we cte mely Trithxonfidence*. I : 
I . TU filate of the arts in: ihese eaii|r iagef is no 
MfiHaECTixieUrly tie&ieated ; ypt^ is not di0ktdt to 
dcdiKfii^ifnmir^tiieL small number of Iv^ £a.ctd 
bf f>wii]di 3vm seie, in possesion, a probable coi:4cc4 
tiipe^thhtieiUeiof the artamJoatf have made no im 
boQiddenbte fstegre^s*. :i^foah. and , hir fisdniiy 
sebukLi&atuifailT' cmnmulQifiate what they hadkamt 
aiiioltkgi tfieir rant^dRuviast brethren>;8b that the 
post-dihiviaas bad ii6t the disadvantage of ir^uit 
nation^ ia afteWages, of .beginning* their xareer 
frtim: ti: state of Complete barbarism* They .were 
sMadyvin p(^»es9i6n isf the most valuable mati^^ 
riai»i*iberived fitom^ civHizedpeople^ for the lerec^ 
tib^!^7nfi!«r civil c<»imumi6es« Accordingly. w(i 
find^iem,"at no distant period aftei^ the. floods 
iis^Dto^.i^to large, sacicdes, building dties, and 
foimding kingdoms. These fitcts^d^ie, are &de? 
qtntfe proofe of the !e3U8tenceiof the arts-^-^and of 
sattietof-ltbeon in'a itate of oonsiderable pet&ctioh^ 
. .fBoittmbrce- was icarriedrba: to some' esltent as 
eaxly^aai the time:of . Abndiamf. as. the metals. had 
ahlMidy.'bedome a medium of exthatiget ,We 
find a' place of sqiuitite. paid .for; by a cWtain 
weight df silveri . Agricidlure must be in: art im- 
proved siat<ii>-ta great- general superabundance 
of theiaccessanes of Hfe mii&t j)epn)ciitfitdy belbre 

nations 



aatms deterndne a^ cc3!|m,.^[im^ or 

ffiiver< subetanees ttk no Soriai 9$msli^ti^ sii^xxit 
lifey^'tp be aa equKvaleiit. for tlb& eschw 
value of any cominodky m batiter* . inlaod coaa* 
inerce^t ^acttforey at thb peiiod^' appears to JhsLVC 
been ,e:«leiiBively> earned oDdbbi the, easU 

The-FlMBaiciaiiSy fitmx their condgm^ to the 
^aea, very early eagagedm niaridme 0Gahni<aPGe« 
The autiboi^ of scriptore is hccre supperted-^ 
tixe coDcurrent: testiinoiiy of Herodotqat The 
small portioii o£ tfaeaeieoce of asm>iidmy iarawn 
and taaght by the ahtephexd^ tribes^ ^would natunAjr 
.be adopted, and perhaps improved, by. these in-^ 
£mt .navigators ; iiHio therefere, ta the course of 
a Jsmr c«itiirie%^ had not' only estabibhod an .ex« 
tensive trade by -sea, but had heconie expevi^iced 
in navigotian. The she{texd natrons, bdbrethe 
death of Jacob, could measure-liie duration of the 
year by ihip revolutions of the mflonN^-hence <jri- 
ginated'the^^mr .;^mr. To this vras: added boh 
<Aaervatioii of 4he fixed stac% whidi natisndly led 
the viray to the discovery of tl»e mdar yean Bat 
iAit' Egyptians, and a few of the Asiadc nations, 
had alone made such advances in- the arte^ in 
scie»:e and in civilization* The other nations of 
tiie world^ were^ pnobahly, at this dme, |d«&god 
in the deepest fotiTbarism. 

The fai^ories of tiie extennve empicei of Assy* 

rHt, aiid of' Egypt— ^empires vrhich, i^ their vise, 

shone forth with such dazzlkig splendour, now 

totally jdisappcSar, and are enveloped in ianpene- 

trable dari^ness. There, is a chasm in the 

'^. Assyrian history, afiter the reign 'OfNiriias, 

'the successor of Semiramis and Nixms, 

/on the' Assyrian throne, for a periodof BOO years : 

and another, in the history of Egypt, after »the 

reign 



feign of Sestistsis, wllcr«ucceed»i Ameii^M 
(the Pharaoh of scripture) fer. 300 years ; the 
princes intervening between Sesostris ^ad Boccho^ 
liis not being known even by iname* 
' Notwithstanding this chasm in the history of 
Egypt, we may safely infer, that It cdadnued in a 
flourishing condition, since its incBeaaing popular 
don caused it oondnaally to aend>fbcth colomcs 
into distant nations* One oi these colOi- 
nies, aco»rding to common opinion, con- ^' ^* 
diieted by Cecrops, landed in Greece, and 
founded die fionous city of Aliiens. A very plau- 
sible doubt, however, may be hazanted on this 
subject. This colony, with much greater proba- 
bility, set sail from Ph(rnicia»-^« nation equally 
populous, and besides distuiguished for its skill 
in nangation: whereas the Egyptians, at this 
period, had no maritime commerce, and conse- 
.quendy no practice in naval affairs. But it is of 
little moment whether this questi<Mi be determined 
-or not* Cecrops soon made an attempt to civilize 
the wild and rude natives of Attica. He cqq- 
itructed twelve small villages,, which afterwards 
coalesced into the city of Athens, in which he pre- 
vailed upon the wandering tribes to. fix their re- 
sidence ; he enacted laws, and introdueed the 
deities and religious worship of the Egyptians. 
These salutary regidations were adopted and im- 
proved by his successor ; so that the Athenians 
had now taken the first step towards that elegaxsee 
and refinement which afterwards rendered Atheti^ 
one of the most illustrious ckies upon earths j:'^k: 

The other parts of Greece had been aio^i^' 
peopled from Egypt and the East; so tfi^'-the 
whob c<MUitry. comprehended, at this period, a 
number of petty, independent, principalities; 

Vol. I.. C many 
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laany •«£ which had' also made smne ddvandiea 
k>wands'a regul^ govaerameiit* From prosiiiiitf 
of skujitibi^ these states were c<H]l3nuaIly em^ 
broiled by mutual jealousies and aninicwkies* 
To |>re¥eiit these intestine division^ which never 
felled to hflbrass aod weaken themsehes, <^d 
which would ereatually have exposed them to 
the mercy of a: foreign enemy^ Amphsctyon coa« 
ceived the pfojeot Of umting the se^ral unooa^ 
nected govexaxments into one great coi^EedeGacy^ 
to be cemented by a council^ composed of depur 
ties- from the reapectire states. Amphictyaa had 
the address to poe^il upon twelve cides tot 
jmn in this assodadon^ each of which, at firsts 
sent one delegate -only to the general aasembiyy 
which, from its fottnder, Mras called the ^i/tAzc- 
tycmic. council* Their number was a&erwards iny 
c]3ef»ed to twenty-fi>ur, and in the time of Anto- 
biiitts Hus, it amounted, according to Pausantasy 
IQ thirty, litis mem^able council held their 
meetings at Thermvftyla* To add still greater ivt^ 
fiuence and solemnity to their character, and 
thereby to fix the institution on the most soM; 
foundation, they were moreover appomtedto tho 
snpermtendence of the temple of Apollo at Dd^ 
phi ; where they likewise held their assemblies* 
They met twice every year ; and also on cmer^ 
gencies ; and their deliberations were always upon 
subjects which respected the genersd interests of 
the. confederacy. We shall a^srwards find, that 
the Grecian states, tiius closely united, were 
able to repel the whole force of the Pevsian em«- 
pire. 

In the year before Christ 1332, the Isthmiai 
games were instituted at Corinth. After being 
regularly celebrated for some years, they were 

interrupted ; 



iRtefl<tip«ed ; bat <vrere aften^nM^s re4 Astkuted - by 
Tlicseuis; in lionoiH? of Neptune, when tbe time 
ctf thrir celsBfbratioti fopinad aR^ssra^ fpom^ which 
the yeftis Wepe l«ckotied« The celdbitited' Olym- 
pk gstnveB were, Kccopding to ^e most iieoeived 
epImoA,' eslSiMislied by Hevcules in hosiotir of 
Jupfte^4>lympnus, after a victory obtained ovei^ 
Augean B. €• 1323. These,' howewi^ w€i>e nol 
TCigQlai^y and-eofustaiKfy celebrated, till »evived a 
Ihifd ti«uj by Conebus, B. C 776. From this 
^md, they consthule an epodh, the ^t cer-* 
tain one wMch occurs in pro^e hl^ory^ to whkh 
lA ifuportuit even^ are refi^rred, and by whkh 
iibekr chronotegy i* settled. These games, tx)- 
getiver with" th€ Ffthtan and Nemean> are immoi^ 
ttSkiSe^ in i^ o4es ol Pindfiff . 
. "i^esal^iteepyi^gttla^onsof AmfrfilctyoAhanng 
pvo^oeed mtva^ frMft any< considdmble inlenial 
ak^iMSt^s, between- the confederated st^fiesy their 
rosflesa aotivky now goaded t^m to undertake 
fereiga expeditions for the geneml benefit. Th« 
first c^ these on record is the Argonatiticex- 
peditibn, <he>ob)e€t of which was, in the al^ ^^^ ' 
legoricefcllaBguage of loidqmty, to recover 
t^ golden fieece from i&fetes, kiiig<^ €oleh», 
who had' unfistly obtoined pessesision of it by 
the murder of his son-in-law Phryxuis. The de- 
tail of the feble is too long to be inserted in thi^ 
I^SKie. The real object however of the expe^dotf 
seems to liave been, to set3e a c<^ny in the 
eovKstFf borderaig upon Colchls' (now Mingf^a,) 
and to open the commerce of the Euxine «ea^ 
They obtained here a specimen of the riches of 
Asia ; and the socdesd'C^ ^be Ai^oneiits may he 
nilei4«d liom the circumstance, that tfee Gre<eks 
were ever after kieUned to Asbitieestpeifi^iis. 

The 
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The next ^expedtdcm of the Greeks^ and one ti 
the most celebrated m hislor}^) was that 
22*g^' agunst Troy, a city of Phiygia Minoiv 
Tbi» renowned city, after austauiing a siege 
of ten years, was betiuyed into the hands of the 
enemy by ^eas and ^tenor, with some others^ 
and Troy was reduced to ashes. After this catar 
strofihe, .£neas with a few followers escaped kh 
to Italy, and became the 'remote foimder of 
Rome« In the short period intervening betweoi 
the Arg(mautic and Trojan expeditions, the Greeks 
must have made conuderable improvements, at 
least in nautical science. The little fleet, of 
which the ship Argo was the admiral, could have 
been, from the in&nt naWgaticm of that period) 
not superior in magnitude, and probably &r in^ 
ferior in accommodation, to our modem fishing 
vessels. The fleet senl^ out in the expedition ta 
Troy, cMisisted, according to the lowest onnpu* 
tatioii, of a thousand ships (Thucydides sup- 
poses their number to have been one thousand 
two hundred,) the largest of which carried one 
hundred and twenty men each ; the smallest, fifty. 
We may therefore conclude, that the number of 
men engaged in this celebrated expedition amount* 
kdf at least, to one hundred thousand. Tbeoe 
vessels also, must have been very rudely con- 
structed ; they were only half-decked ; it does not 
af^>ear that iron was em{4oyed in their construc- 
tion ; and the use of the saw, an instrument so 
nece;Mary to the operations of the caipenter» was 
theA unknown. 

\^ It' is of importance however to enter a 

1406! ^^^^ more into detml in regard to Greece, 
than is either necessary or possible in re- 
spect of the. other Jungdom^ nr states we h«ve b^- 

fore 



hmmfasSmtAr- Jletie tfe« l^^rib^uatopeortuiiity of 
^iwdng the ongpkii scod {Nrogiv^s^ of g<;Aer(ii¥ient, of 
aria lOidof i»amiei<s,:,wJio$^ i^u«nQ^,]^,iextend- 
ed even to modem times«*---Tt^/£!e¥ef^,c9untries9 
'mio wbicb Greece was divjide^t wer& goyi^edf 
eiieh by a king or chic^ain^ ;.w^. yi^ted in. bis 
ixwx peKson the diB^rei^ cbaia^i^^^pf .general, 
jsidge> imd pamU «)Tli«re w^ere also anumb^r of 
iead^rs^ subordinate to hiin,.. . yvl^of^ i^ililenq^ 
i^ver their particular dans of* tiibisft. ws|s eq^ualljr 
powerful mlh that of the, prtmsi^j^ o?^r;,)ii& Ifnuis* 
&atc &4kMPer&* :-. These ^iwef^c9nt#uaj)y>i>\>r 
with each. other, and often with theinkings wWi^ 
their ever-wak^iL jeaknisies sufi&ciently re$traiig^ 
ed from despotic encroadimeats* Each^particur 
lat steite exMhited in nuniature, the^pi^t^i^^tWhid^ 
the whole . country [n^aented prior to ^tiiie time q£ 
Amphict^Eon. To produce one gire^t e$ect).4)t 
was necessary that tibey shouldbe inade to acjb.wit)i 
concert. Theseus thereforCf about the year b^ 
&xpe Christ 1234, conceived the vast desigii^qf 
gatherii^ 4(^ether all the. dispersed inhabitants of 
Attica -into ene< town» He w^snt froni tribe to 
tribe, Bettling their . ^fferences, and appealing 
their asiimoindes; . proposing at the same time, 
that thepe should, be a common agreement, and 
that they should all becomei citiaens of one city. 
By ^is persuasions and address, together with his 
knowti courage and re^uticH^ he pse^^led i^on 
the pedjsl^ to &vour his proposak He h^^ Im 
cf^rationsfby^ ooilrting popuk^y among the pea- 
sants and artisans, aid by weakening the attach- 
tnent of the • tribes, to > their respective leaders. He 
tlien dissol^^jali distindbcpuxtsjofi justice, coun- 
cil-halls andJ corporations^ and ^erected a council- 
hall (called P^ytanei^,) xopoiinea: tot- sd^ . the :-A- 
C 2 thenians ; 



^enians ; ordaining, be^ed, a eommoti §69M a»f 
sacrifice, entitied Pahathensea, or the sacrifice of 
all the united Atheraam. He mofeover offered pro^ 
tection and yarious pririlegea to strangers of all- 
countries, who vould come and settle in his lieW 
citf. All the povrer and splendour of the state- 
were thus centred in Athais* After these wise re- 
gulations, Theseus (according to Phitarch,) agree- 
ably to the promise he had made the peo^, t» 
induce them to accede to his original proposal^ 
Itdd down his kingly power, and (»ganized a com* 
monwealtii; reserving to himself cmly the pri- 
vilege of being their commander in war, and sih 
preme miagistrate in time of peace* 

We have here sketched the origin of the first 
monarchy (for the resignation of Theseus was 
merely nominal) of which, history fomishesany 
distinct account ; and it is applicable not only to 
the other states of Greece, but, probably with 
some small variations, to all the monai^hies which 
have ever arisen in the world. The duration, 
however, of that established by Theseus was not 
very considerable* The seeds of its decay had 
been sown in the establii^ment itself* Theseus 
had divided the Athenians into three classes — no- 
Ibles, husbandmen, and artisans* To the nobles 
he committed the election of magistrates, the en- 
acting and execution of the laws, and the con- 
duct of religious concerns* As a cowiterbalance 
to this inorctinate power, he bestowed many pri- 
vileges upon the people ; so that, from the progress 
of arts iukI manufactures, they obtained a supe- 
riority in riches, and were of course always very 
superior in numbers. They, at length, became 
uneasy under regal authority, and aspired to in* 
dependence* At the dennae of Codrus, the 17tii 

king 



safetf ^ his teMti^, dley abolished the j|^^ 
tt^l pomt9^ pTocUktaisig tha« none but ^ 
Jitter should be king of Athens* Thki B. C * 
^evofctdoti heq^pefied nboat ffa6^ time that ^^95* 
the Jews^ ^ei«e dissatisfied wifii femiuning 
Htider die ^tei^iAenjt of tiie tipue God, and re-^ 
^^aStedt a mottal ^orel^gtiy ^at they in%ht he 
fa&eo^hepnatioBs« 

The goreininent oi Thebes^ ifflothci* of the 
Gfedan^ states, felToi^ed the exam|>le of Athens. 
This cky had been founded by Cadmus, with' a' 
^ony fiim Pheenicia, near a Century beibre flie 
iTrojan war, since which time it had been sub« 
jected to kingly goveifnment The Thebans were 
^ peopfe prover&ally stupid, and notv^ithstfui^g 
flie revolution in fewmr of liberty, exhil»ted no* 
thing worthy ^ nedce, titt (seven hundred years 
after) under the wise and courageous conduct of 
£f>ai^inoRdaS) they rose to be the masters of 
Greece : a striking pwoof, that ability and virtue 
in the ruler communicate their cdrresponding 
great qualities to the subject* Similar revolutions 
took place about the same time in otiier states of 
Greece* 

.Miens wad SpsHta^ however, from fhe pre* 
eminence they acquired, giving the character to 
6ie genius^ the politics, and manners of the 
Gfeek«, demand our pardcular attention. On 
ft» decease of Cod^us, the Athemans irfjolrshed 
^yalty, but, in effect, the abolition extended to 
Httle more than the name : for they now estab- 
lished a perpetual magistrate, under the title of 
Archon, whom they Invested with authority nearly 
equal to that of th«r former "kings. This office 
e^iUmied three hundrtd and thirty-one years, iaf 

the 



the ^femoHjpol^^odnn^lM&roe lliey be$»melbmii|^ 
ty nensibte ^Mt the AltieratioB bad<PDUtnbiitidAM^ 
de^td the progioess of vfbeedom* They tberefi^pe^ 
detorminecUto lessen the > digmty^ of the* AaxshQQtic 
ofiftce^ fimitiDgthe period of itecondmiance toi 
three years. &it:. tl^e deab^e of Ubertf Increasedr 
:■- with its pesseaalaiH «aid.they4ema&ded a 
684. ^^^^ further redactiQii of . the power of iii&i 

Archbtu'/^This commotioi^^idedin adeterf« 
mmfltipii to dectrime in{if;istrates with the same 
title, whdse office should be annual^ andrwto 
should be r^ndeced accountable Sar the dis<|hatge 
oif'diat <^ce to the peopde. Here was^a gigantia 
stii^- towards libertjr ; and the people experienced* 
such exuberance of joy and exultatien>at the kn* 
nortask:e they had now acqfuiredy as to he dr^^en 
into every species of licentiousness* ;- 'Thus, thet 
advantage ^ey l»d gained terminatedix)t in Uber^ 
ty, but in anarchy. . j ;. 

■' Before this period, the Athenitfis had no wiiUim 
laws ; and their ancient customs, on ajccount of 
the successive changes in ^e govevntlient^ had 
lost their pow^ei^'to r^slrain the ^|>revaklit irregu- 
larities. In this state of public. ai!lups, D^co, 
• Who was Archon in tite 39th Oiyn^iady 

. ^j,^' undertook to compose s^ code ^f laws; 

These, from their inhuman rigour, wem 
remarked^ 4)y Demades an Atheniaii oiatoi'j to bet 
Written hot With ink, but 1;^ Uood. Eiiiery o^ 
fence WHS indiscrtmihately punished with death % 
np distinctid^ being m^e^betwecsi the stealii^g of 
an apple, and the commis^aah of a murder. 
'^ A At length Solon, the wise, the great, 
■ J ' the goody a{)J)eai«d • hot^bhly to regenerate 
■■^- ' the age in which he' tived^ but-to beccone 
the eternal bene&ctor of the httmaa iuee.^ AH 

turned 
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turned tiirir ^es to S{dK» as tfatir driivci^r fibot 
those r«i]i0i]BdiBQtderB'iPiiicfa at thisperioddiatractx 
ed tlie atate f and he was unaiiiiiuMnljr elected Ax^ 
dion and aovncign iegidator.. No man could be 
better fitted to give laws. to his eoimtTjr. Hehad 
detoted much ofhistiinetopliilqaophicaland]iON 
fitical 8tudie8*>«had travelled. over the greatest 
fiaii: of Greece^ andwas, moceoverfi endued with 
a delibeiathe calmaass, and eleitatioii *of soul^ 
wfatdi raised him above the paitiidities of paa8io% 
and k^ him firm in themidstcf danger. . Hr 
commenced his refiurm, fay abrogadng aU the san- 
gmnary laws of Draco, ezceiiit thait which related 
to murder, for which he thought no punishment 
could be too severe* He next proceeded to new* 
model the political kw ; then dixided<the peofrfq 
intx> fair classes, acoocding to their weakh* Ail 
the!puUiccffices of the state were sharedlbgr the 
three first classes* The people were, rendered iok 
capable of. any office of gofrenoment ; but» as a 
oonqienaadon for this, they were allowed a votc^ 
in the.natioBalaasanblie&--a privilege .i^^parentljf 
trifiu^ jand. which at this period, gave tb^m, isk* 
deed, no considerable weight ; but was» in reality^ 
the in^iortant first afeep, from which, they exentually' 
mounted to supreme power. As a check, uponr 
the. general ccamcil of .the nation, ia. which all 
ma£(ers .of public, and of momentous concemi 
were finally .determined, he instituted the seiKUiip 
andAreqpagus.^ Xhe first waa composed of .four 
hundred per^np, one &om each tribe, who pre- 
pared aU impoiteiat.biUs \vbK^ came before the 
assembly .of .the pec^le:. the second wais a court 
of justice; but die number, of ju^^es, of which 
It cfiinaisted^ is not accurately known. , They have 
bfenjsuficesH^v^ limbed. to. ninei io.thirtj^^uvf^ 
^. . *' * to 
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andeadknf tfa«M. iaightl».tfae trasL cno^ tkeogh 
at.diffierestpvaodbis lar k is iiy aa aoosuis •fleer* 
tanediiiaikSdaii was-tbe cxrigsiai isatilii^ 
temv . It is move pfafanble, tfaiut he ondy iatiaM 
ihved ioto it sixae new and impartant itgaii^ 
itm»^ Fsom his tiiae> aamme but4he inBtA and 
BRMt «iit«ow of tbe AthcaianB war addutted a^ 
liiembeiB j£ tizis au^^t bod^r,. k gaimed «. wotw 
dftvfcd aacendeDCf in the: wpdhlk : . yet he pco^ 
lidedv^thftt t^ete fhonU Mihiajn lie ma affi^te 
tbe peopfe fkntLdwdecisiQitt of ^e mag i air atew » 
ivhwr^wbidi coald notiul U> 8eciu«> the. fmdani 

• Scden aiao igya^ed Aia oath tapon. the Anrhoaa^ 
prmoua to. their adndapiaai !la «ifi^&s**-4^tiiai 
Ihey would obaecre 4lhe:hm% aadaifankustex jna* 
tkie idithoiil ptMtkti^t^-^hitt Amy: waald apvef 
aUbw dttmeivaata hexioniipted' kf tiilles-; jmd 
if th^f didr thotthejr would dedkite. a «(taina itf 
galdvof «qiial woght aoth dieh* own bedka, to 
t(ie De^hian Apdio.'^-^^Such waathe wiaesf aleat 
e£ govenuaeivl ^atabtidied by. Sokm j a syUKta 
yfiach imsiidhiacb^iittTinteii (o die highest jpitefa 
of pompantjf.(£}^!cnsf^^ ^aii le* 

auain..a xaaaunoent. Jor^ the adanwitiga of the 
world. Except a period io£ about Mty feaai^ dax^ 
kig which tbe.ganBrnmeBt of Athens had been 
usurped by PiusdaHis^amd hkianiiy, the kws of 
Solon, fioonahai^ in. iuH vigour, ler a peviod of 
lour biuxbedTeaak * 

Thegovfrnnifntcl Spartia ia eytfiy janadgj 
hi8toiywidrth«t)of Atheaa. 'Sj^aita, Bkei the feat ^ 
eC the GregbfflatjEtUa, . waaiarigiaHy divided into ' 
a laaniber.bf amatt prjncipatkies aidij^et eadi to 
itft rei^eaiiv chieftaia.. JUlex ia iPppejcd to 

have 
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maxmmxcsy irmne mgii 'ttnmatm natti y.^^ t 
the flODB «f OmCiss^ vOsBm ibc HsncliriB 
qbtinmd. p w a e w iop «£ Hie FcfapuiwiMij Bboiri; 
ctghtf ytMTs afibsr tlie Trayu* mir. .Pixicler«ni 
£nv7atfiew% tiie deMieBdaits «f titM Heiadite^ 
rtnradtlieeroiiQi.be6ii«entlieiR; flDditii0enaai» 
flUfty that the«uoceaBnii9 in a divcct Koe, 



in tiiis fiunilp fin* nine tancfeed 



fi. C. 

iioa. 



3n»r% ending -with €iBeniens% 'Iik the 

yvar tsair hondiKd iMri}tii«s«9r'bdb ^ke Chtietini 

iBnu 

irheSpnt«D'go»«M«MMI) hoxMfveis didiMtviM. 
some that pardeidttr ^tm, which hafr excsHed the 
wonder and admiratiMr itf pmABrityv <^ „ r 
ttetimeof LjEcurgtn* ftwaaapQcatiarftf S^'' 
ef tile Sp«i«iu»:gOfefniieiit, aft akeady^h- 
•ei^vedy leheadniMiist^fld bf two hetedklMy MngSk 
*^BS insdttttioti Ijymt^OA teft tautltei^d*; hut h« 
was caotiQiUB lo i«Bt?rain -their authorft3s ^ tivi 
creaticMi of five ofiicers, under the title Of £pho^ 
wiMse powt»r extsnded ewen to €he ini^rittinment 
df the kingsr if their ccondicict were thought to de* 
serve aiKh an indigi^ty. He also eirtablished a 
Misate (eompoded of twenty-eight senators) and 
an aaiembly df ^e peofAe, ag^efisabljr to the plan 
€Pf polJH^y adapted '^ Athens ; hut the peculiar in«> 
atitatidm^ -wldeh forsn. the' distinguisfaing 'feat^sre 
of his? p^y, and wl^ch rendered'the Lacedsbmo^ 
ttian^ goviHimieitt unique In the hieftory ^ the 
WoHd, sire the following :— tile destroyed all di^ 
Ktkiefiolis, hy^nua&ing ah eqnak aftd impartial' dm^ 
moni^-^ke4and«!Rft)ng'^em6mherS'Of the eom« 
monwealth ; he pncfhible^- Ihe use ^^f money; 
CRther of ^d- ^r sil«r^r, «id)Mi«adn'g hi it^ stead 
«ic»iab«6li»jran of hKisa^iiid kionw Q9ft9tfeaetwo 
.> .. laws 
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la\YS he ^GsctaaU^ secured hk coontiTiiicii fitm 
the debifitatiDg effects of luxury and effenunacf, 
as well as from the grovelling passion of avaaioe ; 
and precluded the exhibition of riches and splen- 
dour, to tempt the cui»dity of strangers* He or- 
dained, that all the citizens should dine in com- 
mon, upon the coarsest hace^ and that no one 
whatever should be privileged to use a more lux* 
utious diet than the rest ; that they should hold 
no intercourse with foreigners, permitting but few 
even to travel : these regulations prevented the in- 
troduction of foreign manners and corruptioQ; 
and that the youths, as soon as they had attained 
their a^fenth year, should be intrusted to a public 
master, and their educaticm left to the wis^m of 
the laws: they thus became the children of the 
state, rather than of their own natural parents* 
£ven &pm their childhood, the Spartans were 
taught to endure labour and hardship— to love 
honoitf and liberty, and to suffer death itself with* 
out fear or regret. 

The great object of this celebrated lawgiver waa^ 
evidentl^s to produce a iree and warlike nation* 
This purpose his institutions were admirably cal-> 
culated to effect* Though many of them are di&* 
gusting to modem refinement, and others neither 
jH-acticable, nor deserviuig to be practised by mo- 
dem states— still the general principle deducible 
fix>m the history of Lacedsmon is important and 
just :-— it is to the establishment of impartial laws, 
that kindled in every. Spartan's breast «a interest 
and a love for his country, to which must be at- 
tributed the Spartan's courage and magnanimity 
«— the states' glory and renown* 

The other ancient republics were established 
nearly upon similar foundations. But it is inoon* 

sistent 



liitlnt ivftb #ie deaigii'iof this genetti v!ew, tb 
treat c^ other oountries at equal length* It ap- 
peared nccesmy in respect of Athens and Spaita^ 
m order that we may peroehre, more disdnctlfy 
the connexion of events, slid the influence which 
liie |»inciple8 established in these states have ex- 
erted upoft the transaelions of other nations. 
' The kingdom of lodea under king Da^ 
iq9fnt>ached its utmost lithits. The extent ^' ^ 
o£ its territories, however, was itever ccm* 
sideiaUe. The pro^gious wealth and magnifi- 
cence of Solomon therefore will appear incre&ble, 
till we examiliisf its sources. David, liis father, 
had amassed' immenste spoils, by his conquests 
over his various enemies '; and Solomon had him- 
self established, through the fiiendship of Hiran^ 
king of Tyi^, a oomirierce with the East Indict ; 
and the almost inexha&istible riches of India, in 
every age, -afine well know!ni 

From the death of Solomon wie date tfie 
decline of the Jewish Empire. The divi- ' Jr' 
mn of th(i*kingdom into' two, through the 
impradende^f Rohobocan^ rendered it a more easy 
prey to the^tonlntious avarice of Shishak, kmg of 
Egypt, wh6j five years "jtfter, pillaged Jerusalemi 
and idl the' fortified cities of Judah. The com-^ 
mierce to 'tfSfe East Indies was now discontinued; 
and conseqiifently ^e principal source of its 
wealth dried tip. This, together with tlie almost 
condnnal wars between Israel and Judah, is suf- 
ficient to aceeimtfor the singulariy rapid decline 
oibservaUe in^the Jewish afl^rs. 
^ Sldahak is commonly supposed to bd die Sesos- 
tris of profiuie writers. There is a correspond- 
ence in the prodigious magnitude of the respec- 
tive armaihests with which they invaded Jiidea ; 

Wm^ I. D that 
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that of Shiidiiak beifig reputed tb cmiust of 'abtAf 
thousand cavalry and one thousand two huncked 
chariots ; that of Sesoatris only oi tweaty^four 
thousand cavalry, indeed ; but. the number of ;h» 
charicrts is increased to twenty-seven thousand. 
This coinddence, we acknowledge, is hot exact: 
yet, if to this general agreement ki number, we 
ad^ the difficulty, almost the impossibility of fix- 
ing on any other king.of Egypt, capable of und^v 
taHng iMs expedition, in the days of Solomoiiy 
the argument must be allowed to be nearly eon- 
qlusive. 

, Shishak having withdrawn his army^ the Jews 
were granted a short period to respire from the 
calamities of war. In the year 941 B. C how- 
ever, Judea was i^ain invaded bjr Zera, an Ethio- 
pian, with an army of amil]M>n'of in&ntry, and 
three hundred chariots. This army was opposed 
by another consisting of 'five hundi^sd and eighty 
thousand men, under the conduct of Asa king of 
Judah, and defeated with great slaughter. 

About this time, Syria begins to rise into his- 
torical importance. That kingdom commeiK^ed 
in the days of David uiKier Hadadezer, whose 
capital was Zobah. Thisr prince had been de- 
feated by David in several engagements and pKK 
bably rendered tributary to him. One Rezon, how- 
ever, hef(»:e the death of Davidj rebdled against 
Hadadezer, and gained possession of Damas- 
cus, erecting there a kingdom, virhich mpidly ad- 
vanced in power. The Syrian princes were thus 
situated in the' neighbourhood of the two rival 
states of Israel and Juda (whose capitals were Sa- 
maria and Jerusalem); and being bitter enemies* 
of both, and desirous to establish their own power 
on the ruins of these twp states, they availed them- 

-sebes 
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selves of tMs advantageous situation ; pretend- 
ing to assist the one against the other, in or- 
der the more effectually Uy weaken both. For 
a detail of these transactions, between the Jews 
and Syrians, we must refer to the Old Testa- 
ment, where only they are to be found* The 
Syrian" empire, however, was totally destroyed 
by Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria ; and ^ 
^e kingdom of Samaria by Shalmanezef, ' * 
his successor ; the people being either mas- 
aacred, or carried into captivity into M^- 
dia, Perm, and the countries about^e * j' 
Cas^Mansea*. 

While these transactions are taking place in the 
East, we observe to arise in the West, those for- 
midable empires, destined hereafter not only to 
subdue, but to -surpass in glory and extent of do- 
minion, all the kingdoms of the earth* In Africa, 
Carthage was founded, according to one account, 
about 869 B. C, according to another, not till 
n hundred years later* In Europe, the 
conquest of the Peloponnesus by the Hera- * ^ ' 
<^d», already xnentioned, and which hap- 
pened about 900 B. C. was followed by <w 
a' considerable increase in the civilization 770' 
of Greece ; which was still fiirther pro- 
moted by tbe revival of the OlymjHc games, which, 
by fomishing a certain and decisive epoch, facili* 
tated not oAj the writing of the Grecian 
history-, but of those of all other nations* ^ g 
In the- last year of the seventh Olympiad, 
the foundation of Rome was laid by RomUlus* 
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THIRD PERIOD, 

From the Beginning of profane History to the End 
of the falndoua Times. 

T^HE third genera] period properiy begins at the 
"»- re-institution of the Olympic games, when 

Coroebus obtained the prize. From this' 
568. *^' profane history rises in accuracy and 

authenticity, and the histories of different 
nations are consequently more to be depended 
upon. Our employment in this place will be, 
simply to give a concise delineation of the general 
state of the world at the conclusion of the period. 
The noithem parts of Europe were probably but 
thinly inhabited with unknown and b^barous na- 
tions ; yet whose posterity, in after ages, over- 
xan and subdued the empire of Rome* France 
and Spain were peopled by the Gomerians Gt 
Celtes* Italy was divided into a number of petty 
states, from colonies of Gaulish and of Grecian 
extraction, among which, Rome had already be- 
come one of the principal, and was now under 
the government of Servius Tullius. The Romans 
had enlarged their dominions, by the conquest of 
several neighbouring cities, particularly that of 
Alba Longa, whose inhabitants they had removed 
to Rome. The Athenians and Spartans, haying 
become pre-eminent in Greece, were rivals of each 
other. The former were flourishing under the 
laws of Solon, actively engaged in navigation and 
commerce, and growing rich from their emolu- 
ments ; the latter, under the martial institutions 
of Lycurgus, had become the most honoured and 
powerful people of Greece. Corinth, Thebes, 
Argos and Arcadia, had also arisen to consider- 
able respectabilitjr. The ancient kingdom of 

Assyria 
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Aisyria was destroyed by Arbaces, governor of 
Media, and Belesis, governor of Babylon, and 
^slrdanapalus, its weak, effeminate, and lastenb- 
peror, cpnsiuned in the flames of his capital ; and 
the inhabitants of Nineveh carried to Babylon* 
Even the materials of which it was built were re- 
moved, to strengthen or adorn that proud city, 
the most spacious and ms^iiicent in th^ world. 
Nebuchadnezzer, a wise and valiant prince, now 
filled the throne* In the year 587 B. C. he had 
totally overthrown the kingdom of Judea ; razed 
the city of Tyre three years before, and over-run 
the whole kingdom of Egypt. Josephus asserts, 
that he even conquered Spain, and reigned there 
nine years, when he abandoned it to the Cartlia^ 
ginians ; but there is some improbability in thia 
narration* The extent of the Babylonian empire, 
though not certainly known, must have been of 
prodigious magnitude. According to scripture, it 
surpassed in riches any which succeeded. It is 
certain that it comprehended Phoenicia, Palestine, 
Syria, Babylonia, Media, and Persia, and perhaps 
India ; all of which countries, abounding in riches, 
contributed to increase the splendour and magni- 
ficence of Babylon, and to swell the wealth and 
power of the Babylonian monarch. When we 
consider all these circumstances, we can no longer 
think incredible the accounts of Herodotus re- 
specting the unexampled grandeur of the city ; 
nor can we hesitate to believe, that its king must 
have been the most opulent and powerful upon 
earth* At this period there is a chasm in the 
history of Carthage for 300 years* 
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FOURTH PERIOD, 

From the End of tJie fabidoua Timea t^ the Conquest, 
of Bahykm by Cyrus* 

f I 'HE commencement of the fourth general 
•^ period is dated fromthe end of the fabulous 

times, to the conquest of Babylon by 
569. ^yrus, and includes only the short space of 

thirty-one years* The occasion of this re- 
volution-was the following: Evil-merodach, son 
of Nebuchadnezzer, in a great hunting-match, on 
his marriage, entered the country of the Medes* 
This occurred in the life-time of his feither. It 
happened, that some of his troops came up, at 
this conjuncture, to relieve the garrisons on the 
frontiers. These he joined to those within, and, 
with wanton and unprovoked hostility, began to 
plunder and lay waste the adjacent country. A 
revolt of the Medes immediately ensued, which 
soon became general over Media and Persia. 
Evil-merodach was repulsed, with great slaughter, 
by Astyages and his son Cyaxares. It does not 
appear that a reconciliation ever took place ; on 
the contrap}'-, the breach continued to widen ; till 
Cyrus, the grandson of Astyages, completed the 

conquest of Babylon. 
^' g • About the time of Nebuchadnezzer's 
" * death, which happened in the year 562, 
Croesus, king of Lydia, subdued the lonians, or 
Grecian colonies in Asia-minor. These, though 
obliged to pay tribute, and to furnish him some 
forces in time of war, were yet free from every 
oppression, and were therefore attached to liis 
government. Now Croesus was regarded by the 
Babylonians, if not as a subject, at least as a faith- 
ful ally : accordingly, when Cyrus was proceed- 
ing 



ing to conquer differeht ptaih of die Babylonish 

empire, previous to his attack of the capita], tht 
loAians refltdfed siibmissioh, notwithstanding the 
offer of very advantageous terms. Croesus himself 
was soon after defeated and taken prisoner.^ The 
lonians then sent ambassadcvs to Cyrus, offering 
to Submit oh the terms formerly proposed. These 
were now refused ; and the lohians, preparing to 
resist, applied to the Spartans for support* The 
Spartans, though they could not be prevailed upon 
to assist their countrymeh, dispatched ambassa* 
dors to Cyrus with menacing instructions, t» 
which he returned a contemptuous answer, and 
forced the lonians to submit at ^scretion, five 
years before the capture of Babylon. In dus 
transaction we discover the origin of the mutual 
hatred between the Greeks and Persians* By 
this ill-timed severity to the Greeks, Cyrus raised 
up an enemy in this warlike people, which pfbved 
irresistible by his successors, and which, probfti* 
bly, only wanted an union of councils and of 
forces to vanquish Cyrus himself. 

From the »ra of the conquest of Babylon, by 
C3mis,' the great Asiatic nations, hithertQ so pro- 
minent in history, begin to lose their lustre, and 
to be sunk in shade. At the close of this period, 
therefore, it may be proper to advert to the pro- 
gress these nations, particulariy the Babylonians, 
the Assyrians, and the Egyptians, had made in 
the arts and science* 

With an nations, Astronomy is the first science 
which attracts notice ; and its rude t>eginning is 
traceable to the pastoral state of mankind. The 
famous temple of Belus, supposed by some authors 
to be the remsuns of the tower of Babel, seems t6 
have been erected for the purposes of an obsep> 

- vatory. 
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vatoiy. It does not appear, however, that any of 
these ancient nations had advanced so far as to 
be capable of explaining the true causes of the 
phenomena of the heavens* The Zodiac was very 
early invented by the Babylonians or Chaldeans, 
not by the Egyptians, as some have supposed* 

From the accounts transmitted to us, we can 
also form some notion of their advancement and 
taste in architecture* The most finmous works of 
Babylon — ^the walla of the city, temple of Belus, 
hanging-gardens, Nebuchadnezzer's palace, arti- 
ficial canals and lakes, and bridge of Babylon, are 
all instances of the grand and magnificent ; but 
possess nothing of the elegant and beautiful* ThQ 
hanging-gardens, however, must have possessed 
beauty as well as grandeur; but it has been 
supposed, and with some appearance of truth, 
that these had never any existence* It is re- 
markable, that Herodotus, who had himself visited 
Babylon, and enters into minute detail in his de- 
scriptions of the other curiosities of this superb city, 
makes no mention of these gardens* As an ex- 
ample of their bad taste, and want of proportion 
in their builcUngs, we may instance the bridge, 
which was a hundred &thoms in length, and not 
quite four in breadth ; the piers were distant from 
each other only eleven feet anc) a half, and it was 
constructed without arches* The effect upon the 
view must have been such as to shock a con- 
noisseur in the science* 'JJ^e construction of 
Arches and the orders of Architecture were, as 
yet, unknown* 

The stupendous pyramids of Egypt, which still 
exist to evince the vain despotism and absurd su- 
perstition of man, may be referred to the same 
class of buildings as tiiose we have mentioned; 

but 
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imt of the former magnificence, either of Babyl<»i 
or of Nineveh, not a vestige remains* The 
largest of these pyramids is five hundred feet in 
height, and each side of the hase six hundred and 
ninety-three feet in length. The apex is thirteen 
feet square. The second covers as much ground 
as the first, but is forty feet lower. It was an 
<^nion very early prevalent in Egypt, and incul* 
cated by the priests, that the soul would re-tenant 
the body after the expiration of a Uiousand years. 
On this principle, it was obvious to remark, that 
the body ought, if possible, to be kept sound, and 
in good order, to receive its old inhslMtant. Thi6 
gave rise to the custom of embalming, or of 
throwing into the body those substances which 
experience had taught to be efiicacious in stopping 
the progress of putre&ction. Bodies thus pre* 
pared (known by the name of mummies) were 
inclosed in masses or coffins of stone, in which 
was left no opening. These bodies thus remained, 
in consider^le preservation, to a period &r be- 
yond the utmost limits of tiieir hopes : for Egyp* 
tian mummies are sdll to be seen, which are sup- 
posed (b have been embalmed soon after the 
erection of the pyramids. The pyramids were, 
probably, erected as depositories for the remains 
of the Egyptian kings. The absurdities of magic 
and astrology were early prevalent, and continued 
long, in Egypt* 

These ancient ittt^s had, ^ moreover, made, 
considerable prbficietw in the arts of statuary', 
sculpture, and embrtudtry. The statues of Ba>* 
bylon were very numerous, and nearly all of the 
colossal order* There was an idol of gold in th^ 
temple of Belus, whose ^ height was forty feet 
without the pedestal j its weight was a thousand 

Babyloniab 
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Babykmish taleD^ and its valiie equal to* three 
niillions aiid a ^alf of our money. The Phcenicians 
were skilled in the manu&cture of precious stuffily 
and, in a wonderful d^ree^ in the art of dyeing ift 
purple* They were also, for that early period^ 
expert navigators, as commerce was their chief 
oqcupation, and their principal source of wealtt^ 
The general character of these times, in regard tm 
the arts, and which is particularly exemplified ib 
their works oi architecture, is, that they had a 
taste for the sublime rather than the beautiful'-^ 
that they preferred magnificence to elegance, and 
^endour to usdulness* To which we may ad^ 
that,> in all things* they were fond of show and 
ostentatious parade; that they aimed more to 
dazzle the imag^tion than to affect the heart $ 
that tbty would sacrifice millions at the shrine of 
vmn gloty, rather than expend hundreds in a 
woiliL tending to the permanent interd^ts of the 
human race% 

FIFTH PERIOD, . 

From the Destruction of the Babylonian Emfdre to 
the Overthrow of the Persian Empire* 

THE fifth period opens with a view of Cynu 
in possession of all the East. Asia now 
cimttnued, f(H* a time, in a state of tranquillity. 
The Jews, though they remained dependent i^xm 
the Persians, were permitted ta return to their 
own countty, to rebuild their temple, and to 
re-establish their ancient worship. Cyrus, at 
lengA, marched f^;ainst Tomyris, queen of the 
Massi^ts, a ScyUiiaa nation; but beii^ van- 
quished 
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flushed in a bloody bajtHe, lie wn beheaded bf 
the order . of the vktonous queen* He ^ 
was succeeded by his son Cambyses, who '^' 
added E^gypit to the Pecsum empire. This 
pnnee also projected an expedition against diet 
Gu^thagimans ;' but the Phoenicians) on whom he 
depended for a supply of ships, refused to become 
parties in a warlike scheme against their fiumer 
oountrymeD. 

• In 517 B« C. the Babylonians became impa*^ 
tient under the oppressilm of ibc Pernans, and 
mohred to shake off the yoke. Tbey tbeisefore 
took precauddns to store their city with all kinds: 
of provisiims; of whidi, to prevent any unneces« 
sary omsumption, they resorted to the most bar. 
faRims policy to be inet with in histoiy : they col* 
looted all the old men, women, and ciuldren,^ 
"Wdiether wives, fiithers, mothers, brothers, or 
sisters, and strangled them without distinction^. 
This unexampled cruelty did not avail them.: 
Darius Hyst^utpes, then monarch of Persia, in* 
vested Babylon, and after a siege, of twenty moDths^ 
took it,^ through the treacherous artifice x>f Zo« 
pynis. Its strength would otherwise have with- 
stood his utmost efibits. To ^event a future re- 
volt of the Babylonians, fi'qm a confidence in the 
strength of their city, he ordered the walls to be. 
'"^beaten down from two hundred cubits to fif^> 
^culnts in height. He then marched against the 
Scythians, in his way siMuing Thrace ; but thiS' 
^n>edition proving unsuccessful, he turned his 
sflns sf;ajki8t the Indians, conquering all the> 
oountry as far -as tiie river Indus. 
MThe lonians, inr the mean lime, revolted, and 
were assisted by the Greeks /but, afbr a war of 
six S!f9iSy they were forced U> submission, and 

treated 
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ta^eated' with .great severity. The Greeks, who 
had sent some ships to the assistance of the loni- 
ans, took Sardis and burnt it. This so enraged 
the Peruan numarch, that he resolved upon the 
most signal .vengeance on the Athenians, andupon 
the entire subjugation of Greece. : To this expe- 
dition he was mrther encouraged bf.Hippias, who 
had taken refuge in the Persian court. Hi[^ia8, 
a son of Pisistratus, had, in conjunction with his 
brother Hipparchus, become tyrant of Athens* 
His brother was assassinated, and himself banished 
&r an attempt to revenge his death. The enmity 
now excited between the Greeks and the Pecsians 
terminated only with the destruction of the Per- 
sian monarchy, (B. C. 330. 

Mai!doniu8, the king's son-in-law, was placed 
at the. head of the immense armament now fitted 
out for the invasion of -Greece ; but partly from 
accident, and partly &om the inexperience of the 
general, the expedition miscarried. His land 
army was coooiderably diminished by a surprise 
of the Thracians ; a great part of his fleet was 
destroyed by a tempest; and he returned to his own 
country with shame and dishonour. Thte resolu- 
tion of Darius seemed to gain strei]^;th, ^nd hi» " 
malice to heigi^n, by the failure of Uiis enter- 
prise. Having displaiced Mai^onius, he sent out 
another mighty army, under the command of Datis A 
and Artap^mes. Of these, a hundred thousand^ 
ibot, and ten thouflf^ cavalry, were opposed by 
tiie great Miltuides, only with ten thousand Ath^ 
aians, and one thousand Platacans, and oiPerthiWl^ 
with prodigious slaughter, in the plains of Mara«. 
thon.' It is comput^ ^t the Persians lost, i| 
this exp<^tion, no lii*ss than two hundred ^<nP 
sandmeot Darius^ iinuQ wi^e diisheartenjed 
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MibiMilw ' dis8[Bte]% WA propoiiinig^ to iiitad# 
Gvewe in ptrsotiy but died ia tfa« mklst of hw 
preparations* 

' XenEes^tlte scbant^iMi^ctidmf 0f Dariiis, 

jpi^sACQlied the'int^ntien of his htht*j and ^gj" 

came iiHo Greece ^vrilh the tnost niitnierbas 

arte^TTOcttrded b» the anhah of histx»7i Acciord* 

iHjg; to andeot histofiantt, k antouafMed^ togethei' 

^mi the^ superfluous i^edftiMr of servants, eunuehsv 

and wxattky to^ s^sias^ddo sotih. ThM pyodigiou9 

Kumbep is^ suppioBedf by soikie, to be an e^aggeraJ 

fiatk^f The poiM it( ia-ufUiecestory, and even- 

* inposable, at this penod, to deeermiUe* However 

hnmaise, Hie wht4i^ fbtce Ava» sixypped, for three 

aucoessive^ days, lat tlitr stndts of Tht^riMopylae,, bf 

Ihe unrivblted brave^ of a smaH band of 300 

I Spaftana, otimniaiided bf th^ inmidrtal Leonidas^ 

Xenoesy thmigh^ he ^iKdeeded so for as to bum the 

I dty of AtlieDSy aftsr io had beenr previously de* 

f aeretdyiwasyiieVeyUMAess^everf -where vanjuished 

I fa(y sea^and land* His fleet was defts^ed at Arte* 

[^ misium and SaiRiili»; and finding the bt4dg<ft ol 

hoalS) wMth' ifar^hkd erieeted over the Hellespont, 

destn}yed*by stomiB, he was obliged to cross ther 

Btrakain a"fisfaing4xiat!* Mait]6nius, 6ne of hiir 

ablbst oommanders^ was left behfetid, wkhan army 

«f 30d,OOOnieM^ Isp the purpose of reducing the 

i country under-the power of Persia; but at thcf 

'• ' battle: of Platae^ he was defeated and slain^ 

90OO'^vS^ of dll his vitet army, with diB- ^^^r^; 
ficulty, escaping destruc^n. This h,» 
finxnarbMeput a final atop to the invasion^ of 
Qi!<iciiM>l''the Persians* 

^ The BgyptianB made two successive attempts 
to recover tbeiit liberty ;^ oae,.B« G« 413,th6<)ther^' 
Bi C* 4idt9 ; in the last of which they were irre« 
\9bL. L £ Goverably 
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coverably reduced r having also brought a tof»I <k^> 
«tructioii upon the SidonianS) who had come to 
their assistance. 

The year 403 before Christ is lemark^ 



B. C. 
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able for the revolt, of Cyrus against hit 
brother Artaxerxes Mnemon* Cyrus, who 
had been appointed over Lydia and the sea-coasts^ 
assembled, under various pretences, an army of 
100,000 barbarians, together with 13,000 Greek > 
mercenaries. With this large body of forces, hm 
marched against his brother, Artaxerxes, and ar 
tremendous battle was fought at Cunaxa, in. iho 
province of Babylon, in which Cyrus was lolled 
and his army routed. Xenophon, thephiksopher 
and historian, was comp^oader of the Greek 
merceniaries ; and though they were th^ 600 
leagues distant from Greece^ he conducted, wkk 
astonishing miHtavy skiU, the tea liioiiaaBd which 
ts^matoed, thvough the heart o£ the etuony't 
coutktry, in safety, to their niktive lioid. This ht 
the famous retreiit of the tmtkomandi 80:hi|^ 
commended by the Grecian histmaans. 

Two yeai*s after, Agesilaus, kingiof Spar^ in- 
vaded Uie Persian dominions^ carrying terror 
wherever be went ; but in the heat o£ hi& con* 
quests he was call^ honte to Q|)|x>se the Tbe« 
• ans and Bosotians, who were desolating his osm 
territpries: ^ese he ovaxame in- the .twttle of 
Coronea* Fi^m this, period the Persians ratiieit 
increased in prosperity till the. time t^ Alex^ 
ander. . * • - 

The Greeks, as :befere observed, hadddivened 
themselves from the common enemyy ; 1 irf 1 1 bat^ 
tl^of Platiea ; birt this eventrwas suc<Sfeded by 
domestic dissensions, whichproved &r more de« 
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stmctiy^ Ihiiti even 'fi^igii mvastoii. The suc- 
cess wiuch had attended their arms, and t^e glerf 
they had acquired in their various conflicts with 
the Persians, filled them with pride and insolence, 
it is the insolent ambiti<Hi of Athens which must 
be regaided as the real cause of the Peloponnesian 
mtar ; a war wldoh, for twenty-eight years, con- 
tinued to desolate the eountry, and to deluge it 
wkh blood, which' swallowed up numbers of the 
grejrtest and most illustrious men of Greece ; but 
which finally terminated in the reduction of tiie 
predominant power of Athens- The « « ' 
opiartans became insolent and domineering * ^* 
ki their turn ; and the inveterate hatred 
wkh which Uiey persecuted the Athenians^ at 
the coiK^lusion of the Peloponnesian war, enrs^d 
fi^;ainst them all the states of Greece, and was 
c$venmally the destfucdon of their commonwealth. 
EpammcHidas, at the head of the Theban armies, 
defeated them at the celebrated battle of Lenctra ; 
mndf eight years after, sdll further humbled their 
power at the battle of Mantinea, in which the 
Theb») commander was .slim]* 
• Though the Thebans became independent and 
formidbibje amovig the Grecian states, solely from 
th€ wise coimcito and vigorous measures of Epa*- 
minondast the Lacedasmonians had little cause for 
Exultation at his death* This event may be said 
to have paved the way for the entire subjiigatiou 
of Greece by a foreign power. Macedoniia, hi- 
tiierto an insigniiicant and barbarous nation, to the 
north of the Grecian stated began, under the ac- 
tive ani enterprising genius of PhiHp, to rise in 
|>dwer and importance. PMlip had studied th^ 
flat of wiu'dndcT Epaminondas^ at Th^^s.^ During 
kts reodence in this city, he had numerous op- 

poitunities 
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pprtunities pf ob^ervk^ 4)lip ^^Hrjdod iwi4 ^#«iik^ 
^ned conditipn of Greece. Qi ihm& jOf^Qrt|im*i 
ties lie was eager to avail himsejf ; aDd accordingly: 
jie early conceived tbe de^gn of its conquefilt^ 
Having, therefore, by his weU-directed aiil vi* 
gorons efforts, ^edily settled the aff^i^ of Jun 
pwA Hingdo^i, which, ki tl|e r^ign (^ bis/aitheri 
had been considerably r^ducf d by tb^ Ijilyriandi 
another barbsirp^s nation in .it^ vi(^n;ty, he in^ 
mediately prepared for Ms proj^^ i|tv9j»iofu 
The crafty ppjicy of PJiiUp prompted him to em* 
ploy every engine erf" power or infbienc^* By 
bribery, by promises, «|k1 intrigi}es» b^ gained 
over to his interest m^y of the mo^t cpn^^Qmblfi^ 
persons in the several states ; an4 notwiU\i»tan^Hog 
he had to encounter some ppposition from th9 
Athenians^ and th^ Thebans, 9Jid jstiil nou^re froin 
the n\ascuUnQ and impre$9iv^ el(>q^^Qe of De^ 
mo&thenes, he finsdly vad^ himself ^ti]:^ m^ste? 
pf Greece, by the batde of Ch^^rone^ .. . > 

The circumstances of the country mu*t be ak 
lowed to be hig^bly favourable to the ambitious de« 
signs of Philip. AU its great men had ^eao, frota 
intestine divisions and in domestic conflicts. 
Besides, that enthuaastic love of. iibeity, and 
thirst for military fame, which animated the scd^ 
diers at the battles of Marathon and Platsea, had 
departed, never to return. In their successive 
battles with Persia, they indeed obtained immort 
trf renown, and freed their country fi^om an ith 
yadmg tyr&nt ; but to their subsequ^ent tptercoursa 
yfith, the Persians must be attributed thf^t dege? 
piracy which prepared them to be the slaves of 
Macedon. Ther^ are enemies more, to be feared 
than those in arms : Persia communicati^ its ivn 
dolence, its ^fE'^inacyi i^ pgmp, its lux»ry-nv 

vices 



vices more ftrfiiidable than its armies ravaging 
their plmns. 

Phitip, having completely subdued Greece, me- 
ditated the conquest of Asia* He was preparing 
to enter upon thijj great design when he fell by 
assassination* He was succeeded by his son 
Alexander, one of the g^atest conquerors, and 
consequently one of the greatest pests, the world 
ever produced. This prince not only adopted, 
but extended, the ambitious schemes of his 
fether* Being chosen general, by the Grecian 
states, against the Persians, he set out on his Per- 
sian expedition with an army of 30,000 foot and 
5000 horse* With this army he conquered the 
whole force of Darius in three jHtched battles— 
at the Granicus, at Issus; and Aii)ela ; in the last 
of which the Persian power was totally broken* 

But the ambition of Alexander was not 
to be sadated with the conquest of Persia* * * 
He aspired, to universal empire* He now 
invaded and reduced Hyrcania, Bactria, Sogdria, 
and all ^at extensive tract of country at present 
called Buckharia ; and entering India, he reduced 
all the nations to the river Hyphasis, one of the 
branches of the Indus* He would have proceeded 
even to the eastern extremitifes of Asia, but his 
soldiers positively refused to follow him fuilher, 
and he was constrained to return. He retired to 
Babylon loaded with the spoils of the east, where 
he died on the twenty-first of April, in the 
thirty-second year of hif age, not without a , ^r 
Suspicion of being poisoned. His reign 
contlnited twelve years and eight months, and waft 
marked with uninterrupted success* 
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We shall now take a cursory review of ^ 
progress of learning, and of the arts, in Greece^ 
The Greeks appear to hare been do happily or<- 
^anized as to be susceptible of whatever is fine 
and* elegant* To this natural superiority the 
delightfiil temperature of their ctimate musX^ 
no doubt, have prindpally contributed.^ . . The 
softness and salubrity efthe aif) the regularity aad 
pleasRntnes3 of the seasons, tbe abundance and * 
purity of their wat^s,^ded to which, the.«e¥eiw 
varying "face of the country, diverqiified, in ^ 
thousand difierent forms, by hill and vaUc^, by 
Jofty mountains and verdant plains— all tfaem^ 
point out Greece a9 a country singularly ad^^pleA 
ibr awakening tlie hrnn^ faculties into |i b^PPf 
afclftvity-ras fitting it for the birth-place of the 
muses, and the iiurse of poetic soog. In most of 
the fine arts the Gii^e^i^are) to this day, unriv]^Ued> ^ 
Their worlus of architecture) of statuary, and of 
sculpture> have iumished models wluch have^ 
never been surpassed, an4 vardy equalled* T^ 
the unwieldy masainess. of the ^afitom public 
buildings^ the Greeks supjen^ded. elegance booA 
beauty. Of this, the temples, of Jupiter Olym* 
pius, and of the B^hesian Dians, are striking 
proofs. Phidias, who flourished aa early as 4d^ 
B. €• has made himsj^lf immortal by bis statue* 
of Minerva, and of Jupiter OIympiuA» About 
ihe same time Zeunls, ParHuiuus, and Tinaamhest 
attained to.copsider^e exceU^nee m l|ie noble > 
art of painting* ♦ . . 

In &e various spe(Qie# of jcom^MsjtiQii, diey 
Jiave fumislied thepuiKist examples for all ^ueceedr 
ing nations. Poetry jifm cultivated and impfov^ 
by Hesiod and Homer, who flourished a thousand 
years before Christ, the last of whom is still re- 
, ; ;. '-{ garded 



fiided a» the first of epic fo^^ Itt dEttaatk 
^^^ofi ^.^scbyius, S<4>lK)cks9 Euripides, and 
Ariftt^pbaoe% ^ave deservedly g^ed high .repu* 
taiioo* Herodoi^ first excited a taslje^r pnM# 
«Q99pQ«MoQ« iii9 bU^Hyt whidi hepobUeljr ra^ 
cited at the Olympic, gin^^i was, ueceiyedwit^ 
iraf^ fiaitimiig <4$l^laji»(^tbat: Ihe moe^btM^kft hitd 
:i^tach it is diind^'.'were die«N»9imtrd aft«r ttift 
Mm^ «f ticket i^^ inu»e». SieBf;jph«DL aeditTiiUr 
cp^eshavei parhap9» atiaioed a still oiOre. «li&- 
vi^ nink asiQing Jbi3toriao9» Ddmostbimesv isof 
hia limply a^ ^i^e^iiQyB'floqttiBacet haa oev^r 
t>eeo^xcqlled» — i 

-Alsioat ^vei7 ppedkea, of jAilpsoptiy iffcis diKr 
g[|d% cialtivated) yidiaedc) by the Guseks; bul^ 
exj^pl fno^ philosopfa^y It i9ust:be idlQW«d» wilfa : 
very Ut^ $iv>Qes«|« Tba gnaat Soenutestaughti 
Ibf the most party a. fatiooal loid sound Tnoii^lity*. 
The number <^ aeds of philosophy, aa theFlat^ 
taniata, Pei4^tica> Acadea^ics^ Cyreaaics, Stoica^. 
j&no« &c;i^/oupded.soH)any.schfx^ whence flo>iire4^ 
iQ-sfiei^ with s^reat Qiodeia^oii, at least as mudk 
it3«iraatritfb$ f^d eventhM^ n«^tive: praise is^. 
-perbaiMh Qiorethao.ia deaarned* Plf^aiidAristor 
Itot, ^ir xxMk celebrated philoaophers, could 
^Kiai?«dr,. though witb4iesign> have invented mora 
9Ski^$x^ melhodaofiomfoteding and embarrass- 
m%^^ \imm»\v6m^^ ^ We niay draw, howevei^. 
ona mpartaiH oonciumm fiiDiti.Uie great .vadety. 
^^pbiloto^Me4.ae«^ ivhich exiated in Greece; 
which is, that their e^dstanoe is an kusontestaUa, 
pwxrf 0f ^ &t<doin of l*>c Gracian atate*i Ib 
theiidti^tie g^vf^mments of tbe.Eaattheipe waa 
but onT' sect ; loid this^ ^aa ix>i»po8ed <^ the, 
priests, who werie^th^ oHiydepoakoijosrAf tiuxie; 
^^we^ioDaf ai^tios^jiWEiitipUigiblo 9rdfi»ge»xtt t^ 
^ulgar^ifffti. bitl:w<jb«dixdiiatiElnted tfadtr ayatema 

of 
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bf rdigion ond'of philosophf. In Greece,- knmi^ 
ledge was accessible by tdl who had a desire to 
learn* This freedom of sentiment is a capital 
source of the activity, the ingenuity— of the ge- 
neral mental superiority of die Greeks.— We now 
t>ro6eed with our'narradve* ^ 

^ While the rapid and astonisMng conquests of 
^Ale^^aAder were eiqfmiiding the Macedonian etii- 
pire^ over th^ greater pait of the nations of the 
Sast, Ihe Romans aiid Carthaginians were mak* 
fng cotlsiderable advances in the West* It is cu^ 
ywusand importapt to trAce the origin and ptt>- 
gress of the Romans — ^to mark the successive 
fite|>s, by winch, from a smidl band of lawless 
banditti, they ascended to universal dominion;; 
•We IhrBt behold them as a band of robbers, and, 
as sucii, despised and luited by the surrounding 
mates : for Italy at this period, like other in&nt 
.iiadons, was inhabited by a number of small in- 
dependent principalities. The circumstances of 
^eir situation naturally gave rise to ccfn^nual 
animosities, which were commonly settled by 
battles, in which the -Romans, partly fitnn' acci- 
dent and partly from superior courage, were af*- 
hioBt aiways victorious* This uniform success, 
"added to their ever mardal and active tempeis 
Tery early insfHred th^lh with ambition. Had the 
neighbouring cities possessed wisdom sufficieht to 
have coAnprehehded their own interest, and there^ 
fore to have united thehr forces against theitt^ 
this small yet brave ajKk a^iring people mighf, 
undoubtedly, have been crushed in their inf 
But the Italian cities were not only jeaIous^ 
the Roman but also of each other's power. '^ 
Romans,, tiierefore, had seldom or never t» 
(Oounter move than one state at a time, of 
the o^uest was less difficulty and being 
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AeA :*A to be yat JbB|^ ii^nadUe.; ^o ^his 
SBperiorit]^^ die &Uoiring cbcumstaace gnwEtif 
ecmtributed. Wiieoftver thejr discomefed that tfas 
people agaiittt whom they rmtfencted gained ttoj^ 
aitontage in eeosequeBiae) cither jof ifupcmr • «it 
prQ£lbe.iiae.ta£. some. partial irea^oa not £k» 
iniMafr to: th[tii% thejc imoo^diaetel^ adefrted that 
practice, or began the use of « tfaait weapciu 
Xhns ^omnlust after he 'luui' ^dnqfuerod tl\e 
Sdhinear found the S^iie .buckler, pre^siedsle io 
^at!9aedb]r:hiacMmpeiq^ ; heiinabuatljf ei^jioiacd 
its use. Hence the military skill of the^ Bjcmiam 
waft im|m>¥edhy[the! uhited.ek(ieiaeni;e of aU t)^ 
Cimqitered oattcHii. . Another ctnou^tteoa w)u4^ 
j£n(|ed nii»dly to extend the. limits of the itomap 
{Xkwer, waa Jthe firacticejof.alsrays aimexing 4^ 
cooquerad'territDnfes .to^theic c^^, . Their >cQa» 
linufid .wara Jdiefeforef contrary to. tjieic Qffeota 
wtdi all other nations, instead of weakemng 
gained for them anaecesaion of strength* ' ..> 
• The Roixians had made a consideral)!^ figure^ 
Italy prior to the expidsbn of the kings* . By ra^ 
iBOving the ioppr^sfiive, load of a tytaht,;their elaa<i 
tic spirits rebounded vdth . additioikal . cpofidence 
and resolution* Their conquests now became &r 
jpiore rapid and extenscre* .The cxuajsuiar. atate^ 
which aucceeded to .tiie regal pow^, was inft* 
nitely more favourable to courage and military, e^ 
terprtsQ. The two consuls, . though -inTested witii 
alL the powers.of their fonaec sovereigns, w^m 
only ^annual magistrates. . Aa the aitiiatioo of .the 
*Boniana amidst. hostile stales^ and their ^habitual 
dispowti^ruB, alike urged them to. wai% the conk 
Buls w£^ I naturally desirous of Signalizing^ their 
•hoct .rs^iivby .swi& gra«dikulitary atp|piU-4h» 
;.; only 
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oB^.wiayy.m those times,' b3r wbkh.k :wi^pos» 
ttlde to become prcfemmently - distin^iiiahedi 
From the estabtishment also of a more jmt and 
impartiial system of laws, every citizen felt he 
had a'^rsibQal interest in the state* He vai% 
therelbne wmiimted to deeds of greater heroism s 
$)r he . knie^ he fought for his w^, his childrenf 
his home^-^for the preservation of .his laws, and 
of &is countr^r. . 

. In aOl B« C» the Romans subdued the Sabmes ; 
t»ght years after the Latins ^ the city of :Veii4ibo> 
the strongest in Italy, was taken^ alter a siege of 
len years. . . . 

^ ^ But, amidst all their victories apd auc^ 
* * cesses, their state .was -suddenly brought ^ 
V to th<b. v^ry .l»ink c^ destruction by a' 
foreign enemy* Brennus, at the head oC anut 
meioua . army., f^n («aul$, v^ade an irruption . into 
Italy 'f and, having.. defeated .the Romans -at the 
liver Aliia^ marched his ^victorious, troops imsne* 
diately to Rome, which lie entered and bumt» 
without:^. composition. He then besieged the capi« 
tioiL, whither the a^ghted inhabitants had. fled as 
their last refuge* The intrejud Gauls ascended 
the Tarpeian rodi, in the night, at a Quarter 
t^re the :capitol was. most. acces8H>le. As the 
ascent i in this place was deemed in^xracticabiet 
the senlinels s^ad^ned. here were not suSidently 
on the watch, and had &llen asleep ; every thing 
Kas &jsourabie to. their enterprise^ which wooM^ 
9oi¥, fdmost in^aa instant^ have been successfol, 
idb^ the sentinels, were awakened by the cack«» 
ling^of sonle sacredxgeese kept in the temple of 
Jupiter, and the few of the enemy whic^t had ask- 
cende4 tothe top of the rock were- tumbled 
beadloi^^^ . ^ . bQ|^tAm»H vTiu0 J»^^ 
V-.^ ' ' " did 



ttfuflt acbdfonite the r^ringt)! the siege^f 'Btit^ 
IMI& seemed resotved to starve them mto 'm:d>mi»^ 
aon. in tius extremity^ the ceteteeted Cfonilhis^' 
who had been unjiostiy bamsUed, fetomed ; mdy 
lieing chosen dk^ator, saved his coontiy. . He 
made snch slaughter among: <^ enefay, that 
sdarcely a Gaul iras left tb jduty tiack (he iieir» 
of tbeirdreadful delbit. . ^ 

Rome -wlis rebiiilt with addidonal splendour^ 
but* no«r a gaierd revolt took place among the 
oadons formerly subdued. Tim Romam were,^ 
however^ sucoesafiil m quelling these insurree- 
tions, and the istate was once more raised torn 
flourishing condilaon s . yet its iimks) at 
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the. death of Caxmttusy: did not eaf3tend 
more than six or seven kagues^&oin the 
OBfMtal* • ^ 

The repubHc, from the beginning, was agitiited- 
by ^ interiial disBentionB, which gave encoura(pe«- 
ment to the eonqaei«d nations to revdt* Tlie 
souioe io£. thefe disorders may he tnaced to the ori- 
giiiid:a«i8tka|tkm of the stale. Romulus had di-' 
vided the peofde into two dasses, Patrkum»9JDA 
F&baami Between these there yret^ perpetual' 
animosities^ aiising chiefly J&om the endfOach- 
m^its 1 and ; compression of 1i»e Patridans. At^ 
icngtii, on <iccasien of tl» wdi4uiown secession' 
of the Plebeians 'to the Sacred Mamt^ the' tri-^- 
fames of the pec^ld were created to protect tiieir^ 
rights^ Tlus was an imporfiaiit step towaords li^- 
h^ty. ;- but the violent contests which now arose^'' 
from the-condnual opposition of the tribunes tit 
^ peopfe to the consuls, and tnyitary tribunes, 
frequeatiy produced d<miestic disturbances pf the 
mttt. akrmii^ nature* The subjugated nations 
sdized these : opfttfrtuoades Sat ahtddbrtg qff the- 
i.»-. yoke. 
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yok^ i». siicfar:tnk»etal.aati)cli)rliBm^ ins lift 
Itflder wbttu tiiei aisnes^ tpele. disposfed/to^flbij' 9 
^r fimvi. tiHr.jddoi«DBfliJo£ thficdiiaulftfiieinBelmi 
tboae ld|D att.appDohJvtJkesflMi^ . Ttie3F itheivM 
frit resortodctD tbt diiif^afvcidtipedknt d£ YTeyitii]||f 
an o^odEs^ caHtid :DMSIaDlor^ /fi^aoi ^v^hom tbtvff 

solute, his <^Bce expired in^kbllidooeadiiHiwfaidv 
g;»ve'i(rl&ith; i& conttiMMilJ^ ted on the Roman 
tegiopato: war tod viatcHEifr. !fai pcooe» o^ tumi ' 
the peoflcao 'far preyaiijed.aBto\oidain' die grant 
oS hsfing CMiBof the oonaolsiciocted from theii^ 
OHVO) hoi^< A.^;reateriBH«indn;^e:.cbUncila aDfl 
measures oC the<Kemai]8/waar' fihtt'Hece^saiy cook 
BeftjuetiOBvandthe/BubjectiauifiiiiMi:^^^ ahiR^. intnr 
obediences £nub;4lasjp«iodythei^ aaetobedstoi 
the distinguished prosperity and pre^minenlf g^lorp 
Of Buboes At thedeaeh^df AtekanitoTthe Great, 
thiey bad gained coDAidierahLK iw^ctaWllNt^in thd 
«t6i]fiati«g»c9Pen.Df fcmgnlnatiopat ^ 

. TbifrGaithagiDMto^rat this f^oi,. wek« nccuti 
mnl^tiafe .immelse .tuaasurte by comimOTce ; yHj^ 
^ . they had hithierto enoounteocd no gowerffai riv 
^,'. tfaeiq adirances ia the art. of intar weie &r in« 
fiaiW tO: these of tite RoMaiana. Aboufe this time^ 
bflweYAr^ the Iflamd) of Sicii^ visea intO'jhistoriD 
nodee, "wiikfa Hi%liti»e'8aidtQri3e the oocasioi^ q£ 
their iiSitifdaon in the ant of \viar. The first inhiw 
hilaotaof j^nsdit&ndv of -.irhich bislory giVes anyi 
account, weije caMad; Skani, : ^iculi^ Dtstrygdnest^ 
tifc^ btit of ^leae ve^kaow? littfe more th^v tbes 
names. ThaGteeksaitid^t^staie caianies heire^ 

< . micofo^mi^ t6) v&part^. iDtiie:!seaoiidyear43i 

^^: the inhi Odym^pbd. These |bt|Dded s^ 

veral cities,, of which Syranuse. was thoc 

tapitaip ^MU.tha S|Q«HBU&aiia»]i9qfing^:at.lengflht 

... subjected 



%iib^H^ed the origifi^ inhabitants, tk^loti became 
ttie first kiwg (styled by the Greeks tyranf) • 

^ Syracuse. Neither the^ precise time gp* • 
nor ca£i8e of the fifst invasion of this ' * 
island by the Carthaginians is ascertained. Wi 
^iBire told, theit a pftrt of Sicily was in their posses- 
sion as early kSi 505 B.*C» ; though twenty-eight 
years after they were totally dispossessed by GeiS- 
4on. The numerous attempts, however, of thfc 
•Carthaginians to regain their former possessions, 
gave rise to many and bloody wars between them 
and the Greeks ; and prior, to the yeiir 323 B. C. 
♦we find them agsdn possessed of a considerable 
paVt of the island, whence they could not hence^ 
•forward be dislodged by- the whole force of Greecew 
'It may be proper to observe too, that, after the 
iJestruction of Tyre by Alexander, the Cai-th*- 
giniahs had the command of almost all the com- . 
'merce of the western world* Whether they had 
already made any settlements in Spain is not 
Isnown ; but it is certain that they traded to that 
-country on accoiHit of its gold and silver^ mines, 
in the latter of which it was peculiarly abundant. 
It is also probable that they traded to Britjdn for 
the sake of its tin. 

SIXTH PERIOD, \ 

From the Death of Mexanier to the Destruction of 
Cafthage by the .Romans* 

THE historical picture which the commence- 
ment of the sixth period presents, is that of 
all the eastern part of the world, from the con- 
'finesof Italy to the river Indus, united into one 
* Vol. L F vast 
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va8tempai«9 yetwilhout-a heBd-»«i. motumienta} 
pillar to the victories of Alexander, despoiled of 
its ca{»tal« The western world teems with fierce 
and savage naticHis, about t6 bebfoQght in slavish 
subjectioa to the rival republics of Rome andof 
Carthage^-p*- Alexander had named no successor^ 
but had left behind him a victorioosi hidierto an 
invincible army, commanded 4>y experienced and 
ambitious officers, all airing to the supreme 
power. Amidst the terrible ^aensionsand^eoiv 
flicts to wMch such a state of things must be 
continually giving birth, every individqal of the 
family of this great cc8iqueror--Jufi mother, wives, 
children, brothers, and si^ersy were ail cut ofl& 
At length four new empres arose out of the 
dominions of Aleqamder. To Cassaader were as- 
signed Macedonia and all Greece ; to Antigonus^ 
Asia Minor ;, tp Seleucus, Babylon and the eastern 
provinces ; and to Ptolemy Lagus, Egypt and the 
westetn ones^ Antigoiwis, however, be- 
301. ^B» ^^^^ defeated and killed by SeleuciA 
and Lyumachus, at the battle of Ipsus, 
the greater part of his dominions fell to Seleucus : 
but several provinces, in the prevalence of these 
disorders, resolved to shake off the yoke of Ma« 
cedcmia ; and hence were formed the kingdoms 
of Pontus, Bithynia, Pergamus, Armenia, and 
Cappadoda. The two most powerful and per- 
manent empires were those of Syria and of 
JELgypt ; the first founded by Seleucus, th^ second 
by Ptolemy Lagus. * Greece had gained little by 
all these commotions and revolutions: though it 
.was prevented indeed from internal dissenBions, it 
was subjected to a grievous oppresdon from its 
. Macedonian tyrants. 

While the empire of Alexander was thus torn 



hi pieces, in \he east, by die rival ambition of 
his successor^) the Romans and Carthaginians 
were exerting all their efforts, and malting rapid 
Advances, in enslaving the nations of the west.' 
Of tiie Italian states, the Romans added one after 
another -to their empire, till thef had re- « p 
diiced the whole of -Italy under their do- ^^' 
xoinion. They experienced but one check * ' 
to- the- headlong^ torrent of their victories. This 
aros^ from Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, whose con- 
fident ambition conceived it an easy achievement 
to conquer all Itdy. Accordingly, having 
csErt6red ^srt oo^EOtry, he maintained a war ^' 
fbr six* 'years ; whdi he was utterly over- 
throwttby Gurius Dentatus. 
♦ .The RfHnans havfag now conquered and secured 
trery thing at home, .their ever^nestless and en- 
terpri»ng ant^tion^ stimulated them to look 
abroad for conquest and plunder. A pretext vtras 
hat wanting. The Carthaginians, by being in 
^ossessicm of a great part c? -Sicily, and having 
akMy seized upon C6rsfca -and Sardinia, were too 
near neighbours of the- Romans not to excite 
their jealousy ; tmd, agreeably to their most san- 
guine wishes, their a»»stance was now solicited 
by the Mamertinesagain^t Hiero king of Syracuse 
fend the Carthaginians. They enibraced th^ op- 
portunity with , the utmost alacrity, imme- 
diatsdfy commencing a war against tiie Cur- ^^j^ 
ttiaginiana, whkh Ifeasted twenty-three 
years. This is the first of the three' Pwdc ^ars. 
B«^ celebratfed in the Roman history, which ended 
touchr lo'ihe disadvantage of Carthage, owing 
ciricfiy to die bad Conduct of her generals. Its 
consequence was, the entire loss' of Sicily, and 
«ooii i^ter of Sardinia,- to* the; CJarthaMnians'. 

The 
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The Romans gained also another considerable ad^ 
vantage in this -war : they were taught by it the 
art of fighting by sea« A Carthaginian vessel 
being wrecked on the coast of Italy, it was used 
as a model ; and in three months a fleet was fitted 
out, and intrusted to the command of the consul 
Duillius, who, in the first naval engagemeat^ 
came off victorious. 

. The progress, and particularly the event, of this 
war demonstrated to- Hamilcar Barcas, the only 
able Carthaginian general, that, unless the lao^t 
vigorous measures were taken, CartMge must \a 
the end fall a victim to. the ambition of R(«ne* 
He conceived therefore,, that the best, if not the 
only method of warding off this di'eaded blow, 
would be, to raise themselves to an equality with 
Rome by completing the conquest of Spain ; ia 
which- country tliey had already considerable 
possessions, whence they derived great ad- 
vantage in consequence of ,the abimdance and 
richness of its mines.^ Having therefore quelled a 
I'ebeilion.of mercenaries, who had besieged Car- 
thage, he immediately engaged in the undertak- 
ing with great ardour ; but his death prevented its 
completion* Hi& son Asdrubal prosecuted his 
design with such vigour and success, that the Ro- 
mans, jeajous of his advances, prevailed upon 
him to enter into a treaty, by which it was sti- 
pulated, that the river Iberus. should be the boun- 
dary of his conquests. It is probable that thi^ 
treaty . was never ratified by the senate of Car- 
thage ; and if it had, Hannibal9 the son of As- 
dmbal, and his successor in the command, who 
had sworn perpetual enmity to the Romans, would 
never have been bound by any ratification which 
withheld him from his revenge. At the age of 

6ve« 
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ftipe«id-tweBty hemg chosen geoeralr he wb^ 
#oed in throe femeB*tSi themttieDs of Spain which 
oontimied hostile tQ the Carthaginian powf p; 
ktAf tStit a £ege of ei^ht mondis, took Sagun* 
turn. TheMof^^^wc^^^aNf^btoh'W^ 
^aJkjAiSQ HonkiM^ kiKKOMb ^e «iMQiid'Pitfiie war. 

and ^eVLipsytandvponroy'ivriiii^tdraadfiil imqition^ 
d<ywn^4fito ItalfJ . He:^efeiVtecl P^* €Mii.:«8djpio 
load Sempionsiifi nctfrtho^JSiicn^ the'Po^^ aiid<tiie 
^indbia't^^henoosttBgr dierApemitfiei hekiTSKM 
£ltui$a«4 land haviag^o^mqfii^^ the eoH&ml'Flaitti- 

in^ tiia twot^coilsida€^ /Teiieiitiua ami L. Etni^ 
tiu8:aiiCa|in%:whei%cheiOvefthn!w the Rcaiiana 
^th , is^eat iiiiexain{ile4^caraiage^ HannilKd, 
a&ei? thia^aignai victoi^v ia-x^hargeable^^th m vtsrf 
reprolk^nsft^ hx^ in delayittg'lo march -hiB timtf 
itnmedktely tof Rome ; whifch^i aeoordihg to -his- 
lorian% moMt Jiave^&llap) ^n*.the ^geilerd^eonster- 
itatioA^j an-^tmreiisting taciifii:^^ to hii» iaufMHri^ 
0mB* FablMB -Maximtts, .y»ho>vme created dic^ 
la^- on*^ this cmevgepcy,. irafased .to^come to a 
general drigagenient^butxx&tmiied to iharass his 
enemy by*aiiibiiscadeftandc»isitermarchesw < This 
^RKknt ewidMctisdIoiwd'the sRomanb' timeta re- 

^ -w MaiittieMhis^ home»ef^ ii»a J^e-fnt who^jby gain- 
ing sOfiie . advantage: t>W tlite <^aithagiman, cen^ 
*v>inced the^Roxiiai»^4iiat Haniiibal y»9A not inianh 
<Abie*> Being pecaltod^^ yjdtk his victonoas army^ 
iMnr.Sicityv which he had:Gompletely' subdued, 
icitQppofte 'the 'COBtinon' enemy,' lie engaged hiin 
in^ iftYeral^S1l«ee«sful cbnilieCst 1^ at iengthr M 
t^ an^antboscadeu -JIaQnibid «(entlo€ailha|(eciDr 
^TidnfeDoeineBtiiOf- 4rdop&l.. Xhe' s^nate^ of ' t^aa- 
'^ F % thage 



tbage' beg^ to be< emtoa» di his risiog ^;n»»" 
ness ; aad he was not otHy demed the fieoessafy 
supplies, ' but ordered ^ome to defend; bis own' 
courtly from a Roman anny, which had invadiod 
it> under the command of Sdpi6» 
. Hannibal, even in the zenith of his go6dfor« 
tune> had, with provident wisdom, concluded aft 
alliance with Philip of Macedon ; yet this prihce 
seemed, now to be possessed with similar iR&tu** 
ation: he did not perceive that his own inteteal 
was involved with that -of Carthage. Had Philip 
sent an army to the asastance of Hannibal, im- 
mediately after the battle of Canns, Rome must^ 
undoubtedly, have been forced to have accepted 
ihat offer of peace which she so haughtily rejected* 
The conqueror of Italy, therefore, was obliged to 
abandon his designs, for want of the small addi<^ 
tional number of twenty or thirty thousand men. 

Scipio*s view in carrying the war into Africli^ 
was similar to that of Hannibal in his invasion of 
Italy, and was attended with superior success. 
^ p He was joined in -Africa by Masioissa^ 

j^g ' king of Numidia, by whose aid Hamubal 
was overcome at the battle of Zama ; 
which terminated the second Punic war. 

- The event of this war was the prelude to the 
universal empire of Rome. The other nations- 
of the earth vrete about to reach the crisis of 
their fiite. Egypt, Syria, and Greece, seconded 
the ambition of the Romans in hastening their 
own destructipn by intestine divisi<Hia and mu^ 
,tual wars. Syria, at this time governed by An^ 
tiochus the Great, notwithstanding a defecticMk 
of the Parthiana, was sttil very powerful. Hon* 
nibal, therefore, having taken refuge in his 
court after his defeat al Zaau^ endeavoured 

to. 



«0-6biiVuice'him.that. it ^as his ioteresT tv hi«kyt 
war apoQ Rome* The moiianch listened* t6 f that 
experienced general with attention and appiiob^ 
tioa ; but his measures were dilatory, his operM 
tions devoid of vigour^ and he neglected the wise; 
eounsel of Hannibal, which ui^d the most speedy: 
and vigorous opposition to the Romans, by his 
invasioti of their- own cotO^try* ' Carthage siso,' 
with singular in&tuadon, refused aU assistance 
against that {»oud nation, which, without, pr6\^ 
cation, was about to doom her to irretrievtible4tiiii. 
In Europe, <he states of Greece, indigittoit 14^ 
the opiHfession t^ Macedon, had come to a reao* 
lution of shajung off the y<^e. Hence 
origin»ted> the femous Achsan league, ^^ ' 
wfavch continued 130 years. The confe- 
derate states^ however, did not continue to act 
in concot ; and on occasion of some new acts of 
tyranny from Philip, at this time king of Mace- 
donia, the Etolians, who were the most aggrieved, 
determined' to call in the .Romans to their assist- 
ance against that prince. The Romans willingl)r 
ob^yeof&e isa^v »ad ti^ Elolians, by their aid, 
overcame Philips :but the advantages of the vic^ 
toiy redounded chiefly to the Romans. 
. The Etoliians having at kngth discovered their 
error, attempted to correct it by an expedient 
still more dangerous. They now jnvited Antio- 
chus, kmg c^ Syria, to defend, them s^;ain8t the 
Homana* Antiochus readily accepted t&s invita- 
tion^ while he disregarded the wiser advice of 
Haimibal ; but was severely puiushed for his im- 
prudence. The small body of &rces which Iw 
landed in Greece were easily oveitwne, and he 
was oUi^ped by the Romans to rotin^ beyond' 
Mount Tamis,' and fkmeroed ih.an annual fine ef> 
SOOO t^t^^ i ^ W9m} indeed) irbich his revenues 

were 
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were insBideqimte' to diadiarge. The Maeedotdaifit 
were by no ^mesois ^ditaUod^^ bat stiM oon^ued 
Ibrmi^^e. Perses, the sacce^fior, of Philip, re^ 
Hewed tfi^ :«(fsui^4^mid^^e taft^^'a dedbtveen^ 
gagement .is attiibutal^ o^ *tP !h)ft * o^ ^ cowju^ 
«ee.^^'Hfo'khf^dmh^ themfore, sicltMtaittisd* to the 

«: 'Hie mxt objecTi^f Htnbt^n W HH« Rdkiafti» 
;;u ^:; wBb tftt^ to eieiMtib^te^ the ^O^fa^ 
'^'^f\ ^Hbj^ Wl^ wefe s^ ';^OS6e9$ed 'dP M ^ 
• ' ^leM^l^iaweK^ Tftej^^wMftted ntf-pfwext 
fir thl^ 8 it W8» ^Qfiident t)r^^l#t)ar'CWh^ 
was an Ohequal match for the on^^otence*^ thb 
Romanc^arm^. ^Wai*, th^refbre^'^w^ d^ai^ a 
third ixmiSf agaitHsr^tliSB* devot^ Sl»fe;- 'fitkid the 
fiamesj(yiiidled>by Sdtik>^th<» iiBefe(»id Africamis,) 
ih wMch it* consamed/raged likf^saA^ ^e- 
.V- TettVe^fi dfeiysi Hftr %ame yeaj»,^tJife Gre- 
-^ -^* oian statesiW^re'ddprivbdilnir Rename :of the 
V ah^rtii^v^fiberdeb'wlitch dhiBPpr^^ to 
grant them> bf -thte ei)^rer:'4eaX)rU<3t]i^' of> 06« 
iinth. '.'-'• ■" '••■■ ■••" '--"' . ^:^:'' -'-■' ..-.- tv-; 
f The dhty other remat^bi^ traii^ctd6^ 
otcutredf dtd^'thia period^ Is the - o^neiAioai of 
4he Jews by^iAntiochitii Epi^aiieg, ftSilf of Syria* 
Aft^ t{iei)^^^m fi«»i the BfifyM»$iib<^pdvity, 
^le^JetrS'hN^ beeft 9ub|e(n;' t6:f'6l%fia fill the lifide 
«^ Akximdet*': t^y w^re afterwards ih st^jection 
dthfw^to^ Sijtlfc4ii» Egyi*; atf-the chAnfceiof war bb« 
tweea. ^eise tm^ ku^divis ha|^>eiled to detei^ 
tHArtt* B^pi beki^ at le^fCh <30ii«liml^ n^do- 
eed bf An^oehus^^the Jewaf4drtiA(yr Hs^'pmr&r^ 
.and W6fe treated by him rerf tyraanlfcally^* Oi^% 
iteport^fr hb d<^th, .tiierelbi^>' they i^^nsd-aome 
sigHM^f jl&y ^' wh^o<A»doehua eafoe ag^nse the»t 
ill aU the fbryi of ^ re^fieinge^ ito^'^^ru^aletti by 
atoriB; a&d'^GramiaeA BUQh cMur ^£ ^^yiiUty'^aid 
-"^^ outrage^ 
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cmtttigey that the wi^etched- inhabitants .were caba^ 
Htfained to fiy Lto cavema, and hotea of racks, ta 
eaciqpe the fiercmess of iua wrath. Their , 
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religipB was abolished ; their temple prcH 
fiined i and an image of Jupiter Olympius 
set up on the Altar of burnt offerings. This pro^ 
i&nation is supj^sed to be the (dHmdnation of deeoi 
latioriy spoken of by the prophet Dsoueh In 16i7 
9. C. however? the true wonhip ¥ras restored by 
Mattathias in most of the cities of Judea : next year 
the temple was purified, and the divine rights rie- 
^tablisbed, .by Judas Maccabii^ua* To these 
.events a long series of war succeeded between 
^e Jewa and the Syrians, in wluch the Jews had 
jcommonly the advantage* These were not finally 
terminated when the d^truction of CaiTtbage tciok 
place; which catastrophe properly clooas the siji^tli 
^eueml period* 



: SEVENTH RERIOD. 

'T^rom the Destruction rf Carthage to the Death of 
Trajan. 

THE seventh epoch begins in. the year B. C« 
146, and presents the ruins, of the Greek 
empire,, in the declining states of Syria and of 
Egypt. TJi^e Syrian enipire comprehended, at 
firsts all Asia, as &r as, and even beyond, Uie river 
JjEi4ua» In312B.C/liowftYer,theIndi{ui provin- 
oeci were ceded, by Sekud^ lo ope ^^androcotluA 
fX An<ix)cottus, ;a native, for a reward of 500. eje- 
plia^ts. This AndroOotMis subdued all the coun- 
tries between the Indus; and the Ganges ; and the 
greatest part of India may, from tibis time, be 
consider^ a& independent of the Syro-Macedo* 

nian 
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Biaii kings. The revolt of the Paithiaiift and 
. Bactrians, from Antiochus Tbeus, tendedl 

4f a ^^ ^^^ ^ hasten its dedme. The Ibnner 
held in subjectioii that vast tract of coun« 
try now called Persia* and could never after ImI 
subdued. In the beginmog of tins period) then^ 
we find the Greek empires of S]fri<k and Egypt 
diniinishedbyth&loss ii ihdiii9'P6i*sla, Armenia^ 
Pontus^ Bithynia> Cappadoda, Pei^mus, and 
other countries ; and the genef^ state, of the 
workl was ais follows^ Ask was .cUvid^ iifto the 
csspires of India^ Parihia, and Syna^^ilh the lesser 
states, of AtnMMuay^PoQiais, ^cc %tove ^tedonedi 
Arabia also, which had^maiiitaii^ its ind^jpetulence 
Sjncdiihe time of Ishmael, the sdn- <3»f Abraham^ 
hegto>,ii^n in the sncthpeiiod) to ribe intb conse^ 
^jiaeaoe^ In AfUca^]d|t«dth6k£iigM6ins«f Egypt 
and ^hiopia ; the territories of Cwplhftgi ifl subr 
jection to Rome ; together wiUi the ki^doms of 
Numidid) Mauritania, and Getulia, also about to 
be swallowed u^by«tbe ibsatis^le aJ^i»tion of the 
^me rapaciQuScpower^ The barbaroua and insig* 
liificant iiations to the south of these, were ob* 
j^ts unworthy of the Roman dignity, and therefore 
ireknained in socurityv TJie Gatils, the Germans, 
and a few Spamsh nations, were, the only people 
in Europe virho dared to i!sc^st the Rbman arms. 
These, from inferiority in military skilly es^aged 
inavery uncmudcontitet. • 
- In 155 B.-C.Jthb8paiiiafd8, who had^been sub- 
dued by- Scipio; AM^am^ during the second Pu^ 
Hie war, revested, tbttt were reddccd.by tiie dei 
-^ ' ^tructioi'bf Niinnantk ; and the fM&shed 
-i^x.' ii^^^itants perished- in' thdee flames ^hidi 

> / themselves had kindlied. Att^us, kmg of 
Vei^^unuSf having beqaeathedy ai his deetth, to 
i ;.i the 



die Rom^pedpleall hid) goods, they iatariMtled 
his expressions in then* utmost latitude, and seiaed 
upon-hiskihg^mi, Inducing it to a Roman pro- 
vince under ttienasneof ^<a^a: Profttrm Majorcs* 
Minorca, and Woi, together with, sereral ^ 
nations beyond- the iAjps, vere likewise j^^* 
brought iDto submbsion* - 

In Africa the arms of Rome were equally suo^ 
eessful* \ Nitmidia and Mauritaua helped 
■to extend the Roman territories; the far- j^^*- 
mer cff which was totally reduced. < 

By the decline of the. empire of Syria in the 
•east, the Jews were enabled to -reco?er thek' 'fi<- 
berty, and even to give to their dominions an ei6- 
tent equal to^that which they possessed in ihe^ys 
of David and of Solomon* The civil dissensions 
between Antiochus Grypus and Antiochus OjfAig. 
cenus, encouraged the cities of Tyrey Sldon, 
^lemaisv and Gaza, with other places, to de^ 
clai% themselves indept^ndent* These de- 
fections gradually pwmioted the decfine <^ l^' 
the Syrian m^^narchjr, tSl Tig)»n^^Jjn|^ 
of Armenia, seventeen years after, -completed Its 
■reduction* ' When this pl'hice was conquered! bf' 
Rome, Syriiai became a Roman prdvincew- AbQ.ut' 
this time, the victorious career cf the'RomaIi^'te- -., 
cetved a mighty cheek ftom Alithridates, kiiig of 
Pontus. This.aiml»tiouS'«nd bloodf tyrant cofiflh 
menced his rdg^.by. tiie xtmi^v erf his .t)wn ma- 
thery who'had been left c^paitner in the-kingdom. 
He aft(brwiirds put to death tibe two.sons of his ' 
sister Laodice, whicti she had by Ariaradies, 
•Idng bf Cappaddcia, in order to place oil the va* 
cant ^rone one ^ his own soils, a child ^not 
more than eight jests old. Nicomedes, king of 
Bithyoia^ having married Laodice^ the widow of 

AriaratheS) 



Arkffl^'es, alanned at these cniel and arbiiraiy 
pnaccedings, suborned a youth, as the tfdrd son of 
Ariarathes, to be king of Cappadocia ; sending 
Xtaodice to Rome to attest his legitimacy, and 
the consequent justice of his title. On the other 
hand Mithridates, not behind them in artifice, 
dispatched Gordius, the govenwjr of his son, to 
•Rome, ^ho declared that the youth who then sat 
on the throne of Cappadocia was the third son 
and lawful heir of Ariarathes. The Romans, be- 
ing thus made arbiters in this intricate affair, set* 
tl^the dispute by depriving Mithridates of Cap- 
padocia, and Nicomedes of Paphlagonia. Mithri- 
dates being thus crossed in his ambitious designs 
tipon Cappadocia, instantly flew to ^rms against 
the Roman republic. This famous war, 

g * the longest, and one of the most pregnant 
with danger and death Rome ever sustain- 
ed, was finally brought to a ctose by Pompey the 
Great, after having lasted twenty-six years. 

'^F' The kingdoms of Armenia, Cappadocia, 
and Bithynia, had before submitted to the 
Roman power. 

Not long afler, the kingdom of Judea was coii- 
verted into a Roman province by Pompey, 

6^ who at the same time obliged Hyrcanus, 
its sovereign, to resign Cslosyria and 
•Phoenicia, which had acceded to Judea by the 
conquest of his predecessors. All the east, there- 
fore, from the Mediterranean sea to the borders 
x>f Parthia, was now subject to the dominion of 
Rome. 

In the west sonie remains of liberty still ex- 
isted among the Gaulish and Spanish nations. 
The Gauls, who were not finally subdued till the 
lime of Julius .Cssar; m^de frequent and terrible 

irruptions 



inuption^ iato Itfily. JiiUus Cassar^ moreover, in 
iljls wai*Uke expeditioiiSf visited Germaay and 
JBiitain ; but did little more than. visit them* In 
iieitb^ of thos^ €Quntrie9 were his conqu^t^s 
eitiiier extensive or pennanent. . In the civil wars 
between him and Pompey, he seized upon the 
tfiag^m of Mauiitania, and those part^ of Nur 
midia which had been left m possession of their 
liberty. £Jgypt alone remained; Cyre- 
Didca was bequeathed to the Romans ; and 'g * 
Csesar finding Cyprus guilty of possessing 
•wc^th, she too £^ a victim to his avarice. The 
j^uccessive amours of Pompey, Julius Cx^r, and 
Marc* Anthony, with Cleopatra, the beautiful 
queen of Bgypt? served even more than theinter- 
laial dissensions of the republic to protract tlie dis* 
aoiution of that kingdom* Egypt, how- 
ever, eighteen years after the battle of Ai> ' ' 
Ijum, which determmed the fate of An«- 
th<my and Cleopatra, was reduced to a Roman 
province. _^ 

While the arms of the republic were thus vic- 
torious abn>ad, it was convulsed and tortui^ with 
*^inceasi|ig dissensions at home. The bloody se- 
ditions of the Gracchi, which engendered such 
fierce and i^extingui^abl^ .hate between the par 
tricians and pld^eians, properly dated their origin 
ifom the siege of Numantia in Spain. This small 
city I which ccm^ined no more than 4000 fighting 
ff^Ui restated for ^ix years the whole force of the 
Roman army which besieged it, on one occasion 
giving it a most terrible and disgracefiil .over- 
Sirow> Of the 30,000 which opposed the Nq« 
xnantines) 20,000 were killed^ and the remaining 
10,000 so hemmed in as to be allowed no possi- 
Wlity of escape. In Uus extremity they uego- 
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tiatod a peace, by winch it was sdpulkted : 1. That 
the Numantines should suffer the Roihans to re- 
tire unmolested. 2. That Numantia should main- 
tain its independence, and be reckoned among 
the Roman alHes. This treaty the Romans had 
the iniquity to violate ; but, to compensate this 
violation, ordered the commander of their «rmy to 
be delivered up to the Numantines, who insisted 
that his army also should be delivered up : this 
was refused, and the war being renewed, termi" 
nated ds above related* Titus Sempronius Grac^ 
'chus had been one of the most active in promoting 
the above-mentioned peace with the Numantines^ 
^^consequently had been in equal danger widi 
dflpbmmander in chief of being given up to 
their mercy. This was a disgrace his violence of 
temper could not brook, and he determined upon 
revenge. He began by espousing the cause of 
the plebeians against the odious tyranny of thi^ 
patricians ; reviving the oW law which enacted 
that no Roman citizen should possess more thaii 
•500 acres of land : the overplus w^ to be distri- 
buted amongst those who had no lands, and the 
rich to be reimbursed from the public treasury*' 
•The riches of Attalus, which had been bequeathed 
to the Roman people, he ako distributed without 
opposition. In the destructive tumults excited 
by these seditious proceedings, he was assassina- 
ted by P. Nasica ; and, at the same time^ hun- 
dreds of his friends and adherents were cut off 
^by deaths of torture* 

His brother, and successor in seditious inno^iv 
tion, Caius Sempronius Gracchus, enacted tht 
.Sempronian law, which ordained, that tso persoa 
*who had been legally deprived of a magistracj^ 
for misdemeanors ahould ever after be eapal^ ^ 

hearing 
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bearing an office. He aho enscted several other 
laws, all hostile to the patrician power ; but that 
which created the greatest commotions, was the 
one which bestowed upon the Italian allies the 
privilege of Roman citizens. This was followed 
by tumults and murders in the city, and a revolt 
^roughout the states of Italy. To give the finish- 
ing stroke to this picture of general calamity, the 
contending Actions of Sylla and Marius were de^ 
kiging the dty witli blood* A detail of the num- 
be^ess proscriptions and massacres ordained by 
these inhuman tynmls ; of the increasing heaps of 
daln, which day after day choked up the streets 
and poisoned the air, is enough to freez 
blood. It is sufficient to observe, in this^ 
that these various horrors ended in the per 
dftctatoraifaap of Sylla. 
. Whatever were the motives of Sylla, be 
gave in his resignation after having en- g^' 
joyed absolute power only two years. But 
the inhuman outrages of Sylla and Marius were 
succeeded by the no less fatal contests of Cxsar 
and Pcstnpey. These congests, after having pro- 
duced all the varieties of ^calamity incident to ci^ 
?il wars, wctc terminated by the battle of Phar- 
i^a, in which Pompey was overthrown and his 
fortunes totally ruined. Cssar, with all 
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possible dispatch, then crossed over into 
Africa, defeated the republican army in 
that continent, reduced Mauritania to a Roman 
province, and tibus completed his victories in that 
l|uarter. The- evotts of the battle of Munda, 
fcught between Ca^ar and the republican army 
commanded by Pompey the younger, elevalied 
Caesar to absolute power, but annihilated the 
Vbexty of the Roman republic*^ 
r . Cxsar 
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Caesar had now eatadiHshcd his own aa*. 
40; ^ority on the ruins of his country ; but 
there remained a few Roman breasts which 
still cherished the flfiicred fire of freedom, which- 
^till preserved axi tibhorrence of tyrants* Brutu% 
at the head of a number of the principal senators^ 
entered into a conspiracy against the usurper, 
and he was assassinated in the fifty-sixth yeiur 
of his age. 

Tyrannicide has seldom been found to 
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succeed. The death of Caesar gaye activity 
to the ambition of Marc* Anthony, who 
espoused his cause, and determined to raise him* 
g^Uw the destruction of Cssar's enemies* I» 
t^^Bieral oration which he spoke over his mur^ 
deroi friend, he exerted every effort, and triefl" 
every art, to kindle a spirit of revenge in the po^ 
pulace. This insidious and infkmmatory ha- 
rangue had the desired efibct, and the peoplfi 
from all quarters crowded to his standard. The 
irepublican forces under the command of Brutua 
^snd Cassius were finally defeated by Anthony and 
Octavius at the battle of Philippi. After num- 
berless disturbances, proscriptions, and massa<« 
xres, Octavius obtained the undisturbed posses^ 
sion of the empire, by his victory over Anthony 
tind Clec^atra at the sea fight of Actium* Thfs 
event completed the destruction of the re- 
27 pwW'c 5 ^^^ Octavius, now saluted under 
* the titles of Augustus and emperor,' aftep 
reducing Spain, Mssia, Pannonia, and a few 
other countries adjacent to the Roman territories^ 
soon established a profeund and universal p^^ace 
through the extensive dominions of Rome. 

The remainder of this period is remark- 

'j ' able for tlie conquest of Britain by fyistXh 
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£us and Agricola, and the destruction of Jera« 
salem by Titus. The war with the Jews ori- 
ginated from their obstinate claim of Cfssarea, 
which the Romans had added to the province of 
8yria. The conduct of this war was first in- 
trusted to Vespasian, to whom many of the cities 
of Judea surrendered. He even proceeded so &y 
as to lay siege to Jerusalem, but di»d before he 
had completed its reduction. This magnificent 
and renowned city was utterly destroyed by his 
son Titus, and levelled with the ground; 
the Jews were dispersed into all nations, 1, ** 
' and have never since been able to erect^fllk 
themselves into a distinct community. AbflBRn 
years after this great event, the southern parts of 
Britain were entirely subdued by Agricola. 
. Trajan was elected emperor of Rome amidst 
the unanimous rejoicings of the people, and with 
the concurrence of the armies. Under the reign 
4>f this virtuous and benevolent prince^ aU things 
seemed to promise peace and domestic tranquU' 
jity. Trajan was possessed of great courage and 
.military talents, as well as the more amiable, yet 
less dazzling, qualities of justice and humanity ; 
and the Isarbarians, who commonly commenced 
their hostile inroads at the elecdon of a new em- 
peror, continued for the. most part quiet and obe- 
dient. The Dacians, however, had the boldness 
to claim from the Roman people a tribute ex** 
torted from the cowardice of Doraitian. The 
emperor now suddenly ;s^peared on the frontiers, 
azvdsaawed them by his presence that they rea- 
dily entered into a treaty of peace. This was 
soon after violated by Decebalus, the Dacian 
Jung ; when Trajan entering the hostile country 
'by tbieowing a bdodge over Ihe rqiid stieam of 
G 2 Oi^ 
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th« Danube^ obtained a complete victory, tiioiig^ 
ifith a prodigious slaughter of his troops^ a^ 
Dacia became a Roman province^ The emperor 
tiien turned his arms eastwaixl, passing through 
the submissive kingdom of Armenia ; and by thd 
^U and activity of his operations reduced Meso^ 
potamia, Clialdea, Assyda ; and took Ctesiphon^tho 
capital of the Parthian etopire, appointing over it 
a king — ^from an idea that this was the best me* 
thod of retaining such a rebellious people in sutn 
jection. Still pursuing his conquests in the east^ 
he subdued nations then unknown ; and it is k* 
ugjta^ that when he had reached Uie confines of 
JMlphe lamented that he had not the vigour 
{Old youth of an Alexander^ that he might explore 
new provinces and kingdoms, and add. them t* 
the Roman empire. The conquests of Trajan in 
the eaat were s];^endid, and only splendid ;. they 
vere neither permanent nor useful* As soon, aa 
he had ^gnified hb intention of returning to 
Rome, the conquered barbarians appeared again 
in arms, so that not an acre of tenitory was added 
to the Roman empire. Trajan did not .reach hom^ 
but died of a flux in the town of Selinus (afterw 

wards called Trajanopolis) inCilicia; and 
•^^jf^* with his deatiii ckKses the seventh general 

poiod of history. .. 
Agreeably to our plan, it is now necessary to 
feview the progress of the aits, sciences, > aii4 
learning among .the Romans, k . was not till k 
kite period of the repubHc that the arta appeared 
at Rome ; till the spoils of Carthage . aind Sicily 
iiad corrupted afid civiHased the &emi-4)airbsQrian 
conquerors. No hterax^ relic ^sts of vthe early 
ages of the republic ; no popular song nor Tude 
cbrasaalai* > Eveaof those writers :irlw ^Kanad ihb'' 
, t; . way 



vnsf ftr oat present tlaisstoal niodels^the t^abheti 
of tbe. Attgustaxi school) litde Temaina; We havt 
only a fe4^ fragmehls of Eni^UA and LuclliUM 
fortunately we possess Lncrethis, the mostoriginal 
of the Roman ^odts. Tke comedies of PlaumI 
«Dd Tet^ence ptove that the comic dmma of tht 
ancients v^as &t less pet&fct ttesa th^ trti^die» 
in the stioceeding more correct tnitefs less oA- 
ginality appears. The Augustaii ag^ tms less the 
«ige of ^mua^ liian of tistste : poetrfj painting 
sciolptiipe, ttPchltectuire, mu^c, were aH learnt froiA 
Cneece ; and the Rolnan $mitato»3 rarely or neret* 
ai^)eiur to have impnoved 6n their protalM|0i 
Sc»lptuTe, perimps^ jund^ aifchilecture)^ ane, by^ffik* 
nature, inca{Nil^ of im^^vement* Of AndesA 
«iusic we have kittle btit wild a»d ioctedible as- 
sertions. Ajssutieittyy modem paiiit^ e«eee^ 
i&e andent ; though that had «ttidned 1^ ^ut^ott 
4^egttiice and con^tness of ioatline^ The aift 
vhioh petpetoaites the <geiifilts of the psdnter' is of 
modem discovery. .... - ; 

If the Roman and Grecian poets be compared, 
the result will be lit^ fit^eorable to the Romans, 
though their fame has been assisted by the wreck 
of Greciat^ EtersSlkire. We possess die best of 
the JLatins, Catullus, Virgil^ Horaae; no names of 
equal celebrity have, perished. In these writers 
we know so much to be translated, ^that it is fair 
ted reasons^le to tfelieve, tlssy have boirowed 
«iore from writers whose wcft^ks have heeh Idst. 
Sorace has inhen^ed tte ftime of Akseus fih$ 
jftLrdbSochus. . . -> 

Itome has left m one gi«at esampk df^^tsAxof 
^ Cicero. Her faistori^l models are less p&ifk^t. 
^iUiere is a want of antiquaiian researeh ih Livy^ 
miA <te igooA^enn iMf Stittilst-aad Tsciltti'isr d^ 
:..... &ced 
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&ted by an afiected maimeiism. Caesar's m&> 
moirs are well and plainly written. The more 
valuable conunentaries of Sylla are lost. 
. Her religion and philosophy also Rome received 
from Gteeoe. The same wild &bles constitQted 
the belief of the. people;, the same physical dreams 
and moral systems were the tenets of the rulers. 
A selfish Epicurean philosophy was held by the 
majority g£ the senators, which corrupted them 
individually, subverted th6 liberty of the repuMic^ 
and was one of the most active, causes in poison^ 
ing, and finally destroying, the empire. The few 
iCJ^^cters whose virtues have ^titled them to the 
veKation of after-ages, were of the Stoic school. 
Such were Cato, Bratus, and those good men who 
were the victims of Tiberius, and Nero, and Do- 
midan; Pstus, Heloidius,. and their felk)w-su£- 
&I&PS i men who were the martyrs , of virtue ; but 
who* have obtained no popular applause, because 
their actions and: deaths ^ere collected w^ no 
great public calamity. 



EIGHTH PERIOD, 

From the death of Trajan to the Dividon of the 
Emfdre under Conatantine. 

THE dominions of Rome were now stretched 
out to their utmost extent ; and this vast em- 
yai^ had swallowed vs^ almost all the nations of the 
earth. It comprehended the greater part of firitain, 
«U Spahi, France, the Netherlands, Italy, part of 
.Germany, Egypt, Barbary, Bildulgerid, Turkcjr 
jn Europe, Turkey in Asia, and Persia. With re- 
gard t» the i^tate of Indi% at Ibift \im», hialory is 
^ . fiilest^ 



filent. Chiniriwtfr too ^ttmabt trar hrthe tit^ 
bition of the Romans, who arrogated to themselves 
the empire of the world. The northern partis of 
Europe, and of Ana, swarmed with fierce and 
savage hordes of barbarians, already formidabM 
enemies of Rome, and destined soon to crush hef 
pre-eminence, and to trample her honours in thl^ 
dust* 

Like every thing himian, the empire ci Rom^^ 
having reached the meridian of its power and 
splendour^ began to decline. The provinces of 
Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, revolted; 
the Parthians threw off their dependence ; and th<l 
ik>rthem barbarians poured in increasing num!^ 
bers upon the frontiers. The Paithians^ ho##l«(4 
Who had ever been severely galled by the Romai) 
yoke, and therefore always restless ilnd trouble^ 
some, were at length totally subdued ' ^y ^ n 
Persia, which country had been long ih j, ,/ • 
subjectibii to them ; but the Romans <1^- ' ^ 
lived no advantage from this event. The enitiitf 
of Parthia to Romfe Was now transferred to thi 
Persians, who ccmtinued to infest the Roiftan tei^ 
ritories oh the east, while the bari>arians reiterated 
their inroads on the noith. * 

That we may form a more distinct notion of 
the fierce and terrible eneniy Rbme had to en- 
cbunten and) c^ the instrufnehts by"^ -which shU 
fell, it will be necessary to d^etch the outline of 
the chai^ter, the manners, and religious tenets 
of those savage nations of the north, who no? 
plily wrought thfe downfEill of thkt mighty empircj 
t)ut changed the face of the Whole western worldl 
—The fortune of Rome had triumphed over everj^ 
opponent, and, from the asylum of a band of tuP 
lianab ^^^^ <^i^y had gradually become the misU^ss 

of 
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of the ^oMd' . The steady vaknir of her legbns 
was iniEiiicible in the field, and the crooked {x^cy: 
of her intrigues succeeded in disuniting and weak- 
ening whatever enenoies she had marked out for 
subjection. • But the dark forests of Gemiany 
were inhabited by a race of men, against whom 
die Romans, in the time, of their republic, main« 
tained a doubtRil contest ; the contest could not 
long be doubtful between a free nation, fierce, in 
the enthusiasm of a warlike superstition, and the 
timid slaves of Rome, accust<»ned to crouch be- 
neath every libertine or tyrant who oppressed 
Ihem. The manners of the Germans have beeit 
delineated by Tacitus, the most philosophic of 
historians. They elected their kings on account! 
of their noble birth ; their leaders, fi>r their per^ 
sonal valour. The table <rf their chief wa^ rudely- 
furnished; but.it was fiimished with abundsuice ;; 
and the warriors who shared his feast, and received 
sometimes of him a horse trained for war, some- 
times a victorious and bloody lance, gratified their 
own fiivourite passion in the return they made of 
miJitary service. Matters of small importance 
were decided by their chie&, but all things of 
moment were referred .to the general assembly: 
bera too they elected their leaders. The field of 
battle was the only road to pn^rment ; and the 
only noethod to obtain the £3kvour of the Gods was 
by valour* 

The education of the Germans gave them 
strength and stature ; and their strength was pre- 
served by the remaikable continence which so 
peculiarly and honourably distinguished them; 
** for there (says Tacitus) no one laughs at vice^ 
nor is it called the fitshion to corrupt and be corr 
rupted." They looked upon women as their equate' 

and 



r knd «efmpanioiis ; and wiioeter iiHtiied fortbe 
iDYe of a uroman, first made hitnaetf worthy of 
her esteem. They deemed them &Knxred hj the 
Gods, and we fifid frequent mention of propheN 
esses attending upon thdir armies. Nor is this' 
wonderful : for, constantly emph>yiiig^ themselves 
tither in war or huntuig, they left ihe. study of 
similes, and the art of healing, to the women'; 
and the art was as mysterioos as the occbsioii wss 
frequent. The women were t«s{>ected, and th»«^ 
lore became respectaMe. 

- The religion of the earHef' inhabitants of Ger- 
many taught the existence of a supreme God, 
maker of the universe, to whom all thiags were 
mibmissive and obe(fien<v He is called in tte 
Edda, ^ the author of erery Aing tiiat e^steth $ 
the eternal being; the seat<cher into concttaied 
things ; the being that never chaAgMh;'^ Ii^nrite 
power, boundless knowledge and justieerwere his 
Uttributes. To erect statues to this Deity, "or to 
think of confining him witiiin the bickKnire of 
walls, was held absurd and'im|nou8. **li was 
only within woods, and consecmted forests, that 
^ey could serve him properly. Thefe he seemed 
to reign in siknce, and to make himsdf ftit bf 
the res^t which he kispired." An infinite nom^^ 
her of infeiior deities,^ and geim, residkig in every) 
part of nature, tmd directing its^ operations, were^ 
emanations of this divinity. This supreme beings' 
though irritated by the skis of mankind,«was mer- 
ciful, and <:apable of being appeased by prayer 
and repentance. To serv^ him with sacrifices 
and prayers, to do no wrong to others, and to be; 
brave and intrepid in themselves, constituted all 
the morality they derived from religion. The 
breach of these was lo* be punished.by a fiitiupe 
i state 



joys w^^ulk.Ruc^r bbA ^tfaout end* 

- .Such was ;the reli^oD of the mpre ancient 
3candui^.yia]«s. Bu^ .^bout seTenty years before 
pi»ris4 tJ^. deispfn^i^tdd SaMs^ yielded to th^ 
tostitM^QO^ of Odin. 

- ^iW^'" ^^ ^^ ^^' Fiididfib, commanded th^ 
^SM A Scytjiian pieople, situated between the 
£ui^e a^-t^a^iw seas^ when Peiv^y conducted 
tb^ Mitjbrifbitic w%ir* As the priest of .Odin^iaie 
assumed the name of th^t deity. Sharing ia 
t)ie dtfea*'of !»ifitbrid»li^ Odjai coUected toge&ier 
aU) wb^. {ffefenred dagger and freedom to subjec- 
tim» 9Dd led them Upwards the north of Emx^pey 
wl^W^g the naitionfi. in his .way> and givmg them* 
to one or other of his schis or companions. This 
l^tireopdinaiy man was the inventor of the Runic 
^ebsoTAeters ; jsnd by. his persuasive eloquence, his 
akill in extempore poetry, and his impostures^ 
made himself respected as a deity* The Rtunc 
Chafvter^ or the. M$^^f Odin, is sliU peserved 
as lu3 compo^on. He enumemtes in^ it th^ 
wscmders he coidd perfima by bis s(mgs» mingling 
4biSit)peratiQns.of magic with those powerful effects 
whichipqetry has bfiw known to ptodUce. Tho^ 
4cfllh ik Odin was 'CQ9i<>nnAhte to his life. Per* 
^wiviiig that his end drew near, he eaUed together'^ 
his fmods and. companions, and, giving liimself 
|iine w^Mmds in the form of a circle, told them, 
whilst ^ring, tlMt he went to take his seat among' 
the other Gods, where he woudd receive those who 
expoiedthonsdves &«iiessly in .battle, and died 
inanns. 

The religion of Scandinavia was now entirely 
changedt Odm was worshipped as ihe supreme 
being ; and the ftither. and creator of mankind 

repre- 



^Aeprtstr^eA as delighHng in the Mobd of tnem 
He was styled " the terrible and 8e?c<« God'; th« 
God that carrieth desolation and lire ; the fether 
of slaughter." The oriental system t)f tW6 prin- 
ciples formed part of the SooidinaTian mytho- 
logy. Valhalla, the shield-roofed hall, was the 
palace of Odin, where he received those who fell 
in fig^t. The joys of heaven consisted in cutdng 
each other to pieces, and drinking ale out of the 
skulls of their enemies. Niilheim wtis the plac^ 
Reserved fer the feeble ; it was the abode c^ Heia, 
or Death, thedaugMer of the Scandina^an Satan. 
" Anguish wa^^ her palace ; the threshold of her 
door was Precipice ; her table, Famine ; her 
waiters were Expectation and Delay; her bed^ 
Sickness and Pain," 

Inspired by this gloomy and wild superstition, 
war became the pastime of the Goths. It was 
a law in Denmark, that whoever solicited an 
eminent post in die anny ought upon all occa^ 
sions to attack one enemy, to fece two, to retire 
only one step back from three, and not to makt- 
an actual retreat till assaulted by four. Thus in- 
darned with every stimulus of honour, interest, 
and reltgioQ, rejoicing in battle, said hO[Hng the 
enjoyments of Valhalla from death in die field; 
they rushed upoh the Roihan provinces. The de^- 
feat and death of the Roman emperor Decius ter- 
rified his successor into submission ; and he 
Btooped to purchase peace from these formidable 
invaders by an annual tribute. But the Romans 
felt the indignity ; and the death of Gallus ex- 
piating it, placed Valerian and Galdenus On the 
throne. GoUienus is admirably characterised by 
Gibbon : ^^ he was master of many curious but 
useless sciences ; a ready oratcxr, an elegant poet, 

Vol. I. H askUful 
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^M^^&9k9e^9 en exeellent cook, aada s^os^ 
. CiQiitQioplible .pri^e.'* Whilst he philc^ophizQd 
with the vlsi(9Wy PloUaus, or \VA«ted his. lime in 
all the .refined d^ucheries of an emperor, the 
Ffitp^a vf^^^aged Gaul and Spsin ; the AUeiok^nni 
]K»etraited' even i^4?o Italy ; the cities of Bithyiiia 
ff«re^ 'laundered by the Goths; tb& degenerate 
^r?^a/^d Athens ^ere captui^ed by these barba* 
Wt^ .,GaUiemi8 the >irlule, with sdl the indolent 
phitos^hy of iQdUle:^nce9 received repeated in* 
p^^m^y of invasions, defeats, and .rebellions ; 
sffid, e«f(ieav/9aring by ^ittioi^ms to laughat^- 
feroy^ »^ingled .out some . jiartiQUlar production of 
the Iqst :piovince, and .qarele^ly asfced, if Rome 
^ust be rained vmle^ss it was s4PpUed with linen 
from Egypt,' or arras cloth from Qaul ? 

vA succession of empecors, who bad by per- 
M>nal valour risen from the lowestjprder of society, 
repressed the inroads of the, barbarians, .and for a 
time delayed the Mof Home* But while. thj^ 
delivered their subjects fi^n\ the Gotl^s, .tboy 
joiade them, more efiectaally slaves. Dei^potism 
jitras .sys@tematji;i^d by D}oclesi£in ; he .assumed the 
^diadem ; his r<;^s were of .silk and gdd ; and ex* 
^rbitant t$»^es became: necessary to isupport an ..ex- 
pensive and. extravagant establishment. Yet Di» 
oclesian grew sick of the pageant of empire, and 
jpetired to the i^ofe' enviable rank of private life* 
^^ If <said the Q4dleix^)eror). I could show Maximian 
t^ie^c&b^iiages which Ihave.planted withmy 05s^ 
Jban^raX Salona, he. would no longer, urge me to 
jcehnquish the « enjoyment of hapt>iness for the 
pursuit of power." 

Under Di^clesian the government was divided 
intt>. four^iarts. He first took. Maximian as his 
^(oUeague on the .throne ; . and afterwards created 

two 
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a^m suBerdinat^ ein^pewrsj Gbnstan^m and Gi* 
lerius, to assist them in the administratiptt. This • 
divi&ion of the gbvemtnent 'produced great disor- 
der: it occasioned a fourfeM ciiil and militarjr 
establi^ment, each sovereign- requiring an esta- 
blishment equal to that of the fornier- emperors ; 
arid heftce tne people were unable to* support the 
accumulated taxe» and imposts* The em'pire^ 
however, was again united under Cohstaihtine the 
Great, who removed the imperial seat' 
from Rome to Byzantium (now Constan- "^'^g 
6nople.) This proved a mortal blow to 
the empire ; the western and eastern prorinces 
Vrere separated and governed by different so- 
vereigns ; tfie Roman legions Were withdrawn 
fibm the Rhine and the Danube to the east ; and 
^e barrier* of the empire being ^us thrown 
^wn, aai easy admissioH was afforded to the 
invaders. 



NINTH PERIOD, 

JfVw» tA& IJitfiwm of the HfnftHK to the JPli^fu of 
Mofmmmed^ 

nPHE nindi period presents us with tfee ded^^ 
•*- and fall of the western ciApife. One horde 
of barbarians, like the waves of the sea, followed 
in the track of each other. The revolutioii* of 
Scythia drove &esh nations on the frontiers, and 
\\6% years after the foundation of Rome 
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tl»at city waft sacked by the Goths. Shortly 
afterwards the Burgundians est^Hshed 
themselves ia. Alsace, Spain wasocc^iedby the 
V ' Vandal^ 
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ymddhy and the foundation of the French inO<* 
nai^hy laid* . 

. . The Huns, whose numbers and ferocity 

^^^ * hs4 in^)elled the Goths upon the Rom^ 

em]^re, soon followed in the same career* 

Seven hundred thousand warriors obeyed the 

conuaoand of Attila: brutal in their appear- 

.^nce, and savage in their manners, they bore 
down every tiwig before them, and the ty* 
rants of Rome and Constantinople trembled ^t 

• the wratli of the Scytluan conqueror^ The vic- 
tims^ of his thirst of dominion gave Attila the 
appellation of The scourge of God. 
. Italy alone remained to the Romans of all their 
mighty empire, and this was converted into a 
Gothic kingdom by Odoacer. Constanti« 
/ '^Vnopie, however, was still retaaned by the 
' Eastei^ emp^rco^ A few fugitives irom 
the arms of Atfila laid the foundations of Venice. 
In every other part the barbarians were tri- 
umphant,, ^i^^ wherever, they settled they esta- 
blished the tenure of military service. 

When a. tribe determined to occupy any country 
they had, subdued, they divided the conquered 
lands, each ;»oldier seizing hb portion, .as a settle? 

. ment acquired by his sword. Of this he w^s the 
full and only proprietor. But to preserve this 
property hpm the vengeance of the ancient inha- . 
bltants, or from the more dangerous attacks of 
succeeding barbarians, every fi;eeman bound hihi- 
self .to.take arms for the general defence.; which 
compact if he neglected or refused to perform, 
tiie herebannumj or. fine of. sixty crow?>s, was.le^ 
vied upon him,, and slavery or banishment was 
tlie consequence , of ins<rfvehcy. Allodial or in-^ 
4epe^:^nt property, being thus subjected to inili- 
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taiy seryice^ a new species of possesion was gra- 
diially introduced, adopted firom their customs 
while they renudned in their native woods. The 
German chiefi were ambitious of collecting round 
their own persons a number of detached and de- 
voted followers; and we have before mentioned, 
that they increased the number and courted the 
&vour of these their ^th^ attendants, by pre* 
sents of arms and horses, and by profuse, though 
inelegant, hospitality. While fixed property in 
land was unknown, these were the only gifts and 
the only rewards which could be bestowed, or 
, desired. The more substantial recompenses of 
estates were naturally substituted in place of these 
honourable trifles, when the value of landed pro- 
perty came to be understood among them. 

Estates thus given were called beneficial and in 
after ag^sy^^u^Sa. . And as by the allodial property 
the possessors were obliged to appear in arms in 
defence of the community, so by these feudal te- 
nures they subjected themselves to personal ser- 
vice to him from whom they received such lands. 
'. The more powerful vassals soon obtained the con- 
firmation of their benefices dunng life, and after- 
wards the right of hereditary possession. The 
vassals or beneficiaries of the crown moreover 
appropriated to themselves titles of honour ; and 
^ these personal marks of distinction, which the 
' public admiration had bestowed on existing merit, 
'. a natural vanity transmitted from father to son. 

lifted above the people and rendered independ- 
ent of the sovereign, every kin^om was broken 
into as many separate principalities as it contained 
powerful barons. Thus endless causes of jealousy 
\- arose, and a wide-wasting anarchy prevailed. Hence 
'" tl^e possessors of independent land^ being ext)osed 
*' Ss individuals to ra{»ne and oppression, found it 
H 2 necessary 
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aitemrf to s^jfelt iib\^mi Iprot^cto!^, by ^T«h 
ahd iiMer -i^iidSfe banhers they iaxi^Jit rfcpfel fehg- 
mfes ^hom they could Hot ^ngljr bpjib* i ftlsd 
lieilfefe the itlbdial or independent {jhipfefty ^jb 
•gen'ei^lly changed into feudal teliiites. •Ei6e'p8h|; 
the clericW ordef, allthe iadvahfegeb «ild prt>*!cjgcls 
^f society \^ere confined tb tn ihsblfeni ahd op- 
ijt^s^te fldbiHty. the fetig, wltHttilt t)retx>gaH>vte 
knd withdtit authoHty, botiHd Ti^itM^ pt-otect «te 
inikiceiit iibr piinish the guill^^i Th% ihofclles, t^eh 
they ^ere riot cbnibiHea to irtMt iiitestiV^rdgii, 
harassfed each other by i)fetTJfettlal iftciir^krtrt, «ftd 
ienslavfed thfeir infetidrs by thfe ittost ^rinAlig aj)- 
^ressioris- 

The pervei-sion of ^ pitrt Snd iiithf)le IteH^bhte 
the purposes df diss^eniiiiatin^ h&tred-toid legalM- 
•ihg slaughter, originated in thfe Stipei%^tibnl5 of 
those barbatb^s natlohs wbdse i^a(hhei9 tM it- 
ruptions we Have been describhig. Whcto thJjy 
werre converted to cbrlstianity, they^chaiigfed !te 
object, Tibt the spirH, of their reK^otrs 1v<Jrtfh?^. 
thfe meahs by whi(jh ihfey'hdd been accu^tott^d 
fe cohciliate iJie fitvWtr 6f their ^fee dcltSfes, -ttidr 
absxird ceremcaires, their confbsed docfeihfes, Qiey 
stiU partially retained, under the idea of their 
being best adapted to render mfeh acceptable to 
the allwise Author of ordet* arid of reasoh. 

Sbch were the evils which followed the esU- 
blishment of the barbarians. What then tmist 
have been the horrors which aiccompanied their 
irruption ! A contem'portiiy hisferian of some 
e?niincnde eicpressly declines the task of describing 
them, as beggaring the powers of lattgnage wltii- 
' out success, and lacJcrating humanity witht)Ut 
utility. The destruc^n t)f thfe human species 
was incfediWe. 

Bnt 



ila^ ^ ihtii ttdi aiiiAtHe's, WM tr^ Vvliti^ 

;^^^^^d. ftx!Mfi£i^ iiM 4iei&vy (£iti%!ness i5<n^«rdd 

fbe H^ftiBet* t^'^^ft^ Thftfhcfs '&^ft Wa» Mt a ^iMt 
mid ^g^ftetf^tdod «flttj l«*ir^ % hfe rtol4l^ tbn^, 

Mid %ft«l Ir^ thfe Tliail** to ^c *<?a <ftc f^dc- 
^itettel ^^ fho/tt 4^i6i*aAt ^Iffl. I«i the nki^ 

to tf!l^|)«% to^ittii^tf flifccii»s, <5^dmM^ 
iMf^ Ib^biiei^e'fa^ Mrni^t* Afid ^ Me «» ^^ 
14th century, iS^gttteJrcWRft, cdwrtafcte MTVitot^, 
ia&pe Mghdjt oSftfcW Df Hit ^ttfeej *li« ^Jhfe ^ the 

The dffftctflty <rf «tu!fipTyit% b6c)ks idsd ^c«A. 
WbUtfed'^perpetditftelJns-gettct^ligiio^^ The 
fiotttftkife*tisrtaawf -Wrote thfeff %6<*ls dh ^pef inwkde 
^ ah fijgyptlah -peed, cafied papyrtis ; bat trfldr 
^e cott«5^fcfk *ff Eg;fpt^ the Saracetas, in tfte fill 
^fett Wfy, an tiottYmerce betwtBcn ftilt ticmntty ^Mxd 
Etirt)|)e^s cut'bfF. They were tJbliged therefore, 
in plate of 4hte pftpy rto, to Mnite etery 1*rkrg upoki 
tparchttietft ; %uid as *flxe price of that Article w?to 
Wgh> b6bk» becattte esctreittdyTare'ftnd-of gf^ftt 
value. The countess of Anjou paid for -a cxspy 
W the H Wrflfes pf Haamdn, bi^op of Hafoer* 
^tadt, t^o^'dndredi^wep, five (jharters of ^heaft, 
Wia »thfe «ette squfOitiiy ^f ^ -arid «dflet» Oite 

ckcum- 
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cncmnstance ndll strongly mark the scarcitjr of 
the materials, while it gives us occasion tp r^^t 
it. The greater part of the old monkish manu- 
scripts are evidently written on parchment from 
which some former treatise had been erasedj 
and in this manner it is probable that several of 
the best works of the enlightened andents have 
perished. We have lost the songs of Alcaeus, 
which aroused Greece to freedom-T^the decades of 
Livy, which developed the sources of coiTuption, 
and would have made us more intiniately ac- 
quainted with the destroyer of Cxsar— and those 

^annals of Tacitus, which would have tracked the 
footsteps of despotism, and have followed the foUl 
manoeuvres by which a Sejanus crept into power, 
and his subsequent oppressions ^ oppressions which 

. ultimately roused the people into dangerous indigo 
nation, and forced the emperor to sacrifice his mi- 

^nister that he might save himself. 

A fearlessness of danger and of death, a hi|^ 
and jealous sense of personal independence, and 

^all the ruder energies of mind and of body, cha- 
racterized the northern nations while they re- 
mained in their native forests. These virtues, 
the generous produce of simplici^ an^ equality, 

.gradually withered beneath the influence of tl^e 

'feiida,l $iystem. The people were brutalized by 
oppre^qns, the higher ranks were^ corrupted by a 

^spirit of domination ; and were a gloomy-mhided 
philosoj>her to seek for an sera iii historv most 

rdegrading to hutnan nature, he unquestionably 
would fix b]> the earlier centuries oif the feudal 
system.^ 

. .; . But we. must now display the state of the Eart- 
crni .eiupire.* Justinian ascended the throne bf 

^'Coi&tantinople about fifty years after Odoacer 

had 
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JKad.fc^nded aiGothic kii^igdom in Italy. '^ . 

Three generations had corrupted the hardy, .^-w 
virtue bf the Vandals, who had made Car- 
thage the metropolis of their African empiit;* 
Arianism vras the established faith of the Vandals, 
and Genseric and his successors have been brand- 
ed as the persecutors (^ the orthodox Trinitarians* 
The .free profession of the Athanasian creed was 
allowed by Hilderic ; but this mild and virtuoiis 
pionarch offended both parties,, because he 'per- 

'aecuted neither. He was. deposed and .impri- 
soned by Gelimer* The usurper replied. to the 
interference of Justinian, f^that it was the right 
of a free people to remove or pumsh their chicT 
magistrate, who had failed in the es^ecution of the 
kingly office^" Justinian resolved to deliver or 
revenge his ally ; Gelimer to maintain hjs usur- 
pation s " and the Var (says, the .historian) wj^s 
preceded according to the pitictice %A civilized 
nations, by the most solemn protestations thai 
each party was sincerely desirous of peace." Be- 
Iisanus, a Thracian peasant, w&o had risen by 
valour and ability, was appointed general of the 
Roman> armies: he deserved the iraportaht trust. 
In this war, . the qontemporary Procopius re- 
nuii^s, that Africa was so entirely dispeopled^ 
t^at a perwi .might travel several days without 
meeting a human being ; and he add&, ^ it is uq 

^exaggeration to say, that in the course of the w^r 
5,000,000 perished l^y the sword, anid famine^ 
and pestilence." Gelimer was pursued into Numii* 
dia, and besieged on the mountain where he \iiA 
sought refuge. His capture concluded the war; 
and the Vandal monarch followed the triumt>h of 
^elisarius, still maintaining his dignity, and eit- 

.,clai|iupg 
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clfuming s^'he'pas^ed^ ^* Vahity ! vaaitj^'t all li 
vanity!" 

Elated by the conqtkest of Africa, Justinitui'proi- 
voted' a war with the Gotlxid conqfuevois of ludy. 
Duiii!^ thd twenty years tliat this war cdiitimiied, 
the contemporary Procopius esthnattes' the loss of 
the Gdths at ^^00^,000 ; nor v^ll this appear^ in-^ 
credible^ wheti we fi!hd,that in one campaign $0y006 
labourers dfed of hdnger. After the conquest of 
Italy, Justinian endeavoured, by benevolent, yet 
inej^ctual edicts, to remedy ike eVils his ambitioA 
had o^casioncfd. 

Theodora, the Wife of- Justinian, had been th^ 
most infamous of her sex. Ancient history can 
i^rnish no parallel to tliis' foul woman, whose de*> 
testable vices excitb astonishment at the depravit]^ 
of human nature. But Theodora was crowned 
empress ; and even thei professors of a pure relii 
gion adored the sacred majesty of one who had 
Sisg^raced the brothels of ConstantinopIeJ 

After the conquest of Africa and Italy, Belisa^ 
lins closed his carter of victoiy by delivering Con-^ 
stantinople, in his old age, fromi the Bulgarians^ 
But forty years service ^ not secure Behsanui 
fiom the chargie of tnea6on« His freedom and 
Honour, however, wcrfe at length restof^d; but 
Ihe renowned veteran did not long survive this last 
instance of imperial ingratitude. 

Domestic discord and foreigin losses weakened 

tkt Eastern emjMre uhder ^e successors of Jus* 

'tinian. The Lombards had est^lished themselves 

m Italy; and Chosroes, flie Persian king, had 

made himself master of Syria, Egypt, and th^ 

A. D P*^^^"^^ ^^ Asia, when HeracBus ascend^ 

^jQ ' ed the^thronc. .The first years of his reigii 
.. ' ' were spent in indolence and fruitless at- 
tempts 



lialion* . Weaded mit with these, he aatujiieil tlie 
spiiit o£ 9L loao ;. ludrthe subsequent exploits ef .He** 
melius ma}r, mthiont ^xa^^gecalaon, vie nith'tbo 
«bobaevei»ents of Habnihai or Alesatider. ' He 
l>Ql41y cairmd the war into Pei»a ; and, HK^ilst tiie 
Persians and Avars be^eged Ci^sta9tiaQ|)ie^ urged 
on his Yic^ories, till the fiigifiVe Choteofes w&s^inur- 
dered by biis own son,. and he im^^oaed what ierms 
he pkased as conqueror of the East. ' ^ f 

Though the eodpehir equalled ^the iienasm of 
ancient &ys, the decay of Irteratture and genius is 
lamentably ^naDi&sted . in the poeni published in 
his praise by George. of. Pisidia. The reyeaoend 
poet cbmpares . his hero to Moses, Alexander the 
Great, andHefrcules; and exults in the damna^ 
tion of his rival, who;resesrib£^d Belshazzar, Pha- 
raoh, and the 'old Dragon. But the victories of 
Heraclius hastened the ruin of the Eastern em- 
pire ; arts And agriculture . decayed in the long 
war ; and the loss of 200,000 men ^exhausted the 
strength of tliat degenerate state. A pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, and a persecution of the Jews, the 
advice of his l^adcal clergy, concluded the ac- 
tive life of HeracliUs; The last eight years of 
his reign he svmk into the indolent slave of plea- 
siite and superstition, .and beheld ^th the care- 
less eye of impotence the rapid progress of the 
Ambs. 

. A considerable revolution also took . 
place in France. Clovis, the'fouixder of 3-' 
the late French nvdnatchy, xn^de himself 
paaster of aHl the countries between tlie Rhine 
and the La^, In Spain a kingdom was erected 
by the Visigoths, ten years befcre the conquestx^f 
Rome by the Heruli* The fe^ectiye kingd^Hns 

of 
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of these two nations, extending in oppofiite &itee^ 
tions, that of the Visigoths to the east, that of 
Clovis to the west, at length met ; and the Loire 
constituted the common boundary. A war en- 
sued, in which Clovis was victorious, who pushed 
his Conquests till he had subdued the greater part 
of their country. Long before the Romans were 
finally expelled from Spsdn, another kingdom had 
been founded in the western parts of that country 
by the Suevi ; which kingdom however was en- 
tirely subverted by Theodoric, king of the Goths ; 
and the Suevi pent up in a small district of Lust- 
tfoiia and Galicia* In process of ^une they again 
erected themselves into an independent state, 
. ^ which was a second time destroyed by the 
584. ^®^' ^^^ ^^^^ subjected all Spsdn, ex- 
cept a small part that paid obedience to 
Constantinople. But this part also they afterwards 
> _ wrested from the emperors, as well as 
• ^' ' their possessions in Africa, three years 
before.. 



TENTH PERIOD, 

From the Flight qf Mohammed to the first Crusade* 

'T'HE tenth period commences with the 
^^^' *•*• flight of Mohammed, called by his 
followers the Hegira. The scat of pre- 
eminent power in the world is again to be chan- 
ged, and another revolution about to take ^ace, 
destined to extend its influence over the most 
considerable part of tlie known earth. All things 
seem to conspire to assist this great revolution. 

The 
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'!*rhe PersiSm a)Mi''Ccai»(antinopolhaa emf^rtoaoe 
.weak^^ied by intestiiie divnionsfaiiid uratiKd wars.; 
,4iue eastern nsjdoasy by their pacific mmrailike 
-habitSy 'exposed ta the TSpadbus amfaiticn of the 
y^Mc kcndcrf; ttieinhkbitants of Sotuthem Ettrope 
dbwbnrouB iiftd = d^vidod ' among thesnacl^^es 9 while 
- the ^ALniba,4 wi^o: ;are tov be the histrufiienis of this 
-in^idrtant change^ from their origtn lived by 
plonder, and were laurttd ta war. The^ was 
rnow superadded l» this habitual aild couiageotts 
savagism a new and power^ superstition^ whidi 
iktepired . dOie . highest. : jwfftilQ ' enthusiasm, and 
*iiiiid)led them to.«£h]»fe'deedA of motlt amazing 

It wmdd t^ iinpofisible to devebpe the causes 
iof the events whidi ace to follow, without saying 
a few.words^^the character of tiie Mohammedan 
n^lig^)^ and of its^ "ibofiiderv-^'he TCligion of 
Arabia had degus^rated from. Sabeism into. a 
barbarous idolatry. There yere, however, many 
Je^rs and numeDoos sects. of Christiaais scattered 
<yver the Gountty,.niost'ignorant«is individuals, and 
of the most'coimpted &th» Mahomet was bom 
in 569, of ahobie fendly, at Mecca. After the 
^ath of hispai^ents, the oppression of his uncles 
diepiived' him of Ms inheritance. He ientered into 
the seih^e of Cadijah, a rich and , noble widow, 
wiiom. Ive soon fd^berwards - raawicd.- With hei' 
hie^lived in peace and obscurity till the fortieth 
yeav^of iiis «^;e, at which time he assumed die 
ititle 0f aprofj^ .^md pltxiaiihed the religion of/ 
^the Koran.. Thmughout the Koratf the unity df 
God isttvery wl^re inculcated ; and the inspira- 
•t3oii.ef*Abrahamf -M<»es^ and Christ, Is allowed 
by Maliomet ; but he declared himsdf to be the 
;prami8cd condlMter— the last and. greatest of the 

Vol, I. I prophets. 
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prophets* The belief which, under the nsme of 
laiamy he preached, is short and uivple— God is 
God, and Mahomet is his (anphet. Everbisling; 
tonnents were to be the lot of all ii^dels, how* 
ever their Sofidelitf mig^t have been excused bf 
ignorance, or elevated by virtue ; bat the paradise 
of the Anftbian prophet is full of pearls and dia- 
monds, costly banquets, rich wines and bbuck- 
eyed hourifr--but saints and martyrs will despise 
the sensual detights, and be absoibed in the joys 
of theopathy* 

The success of Mahomet was wonderful ; and 
though obliged to fly from Mecca, the progress 
he made by his arms and doctrines was great* 
After his death, Persia, Syria, Egypt, Afcica, and 
Spain, were rapidly overrun by his devoted asd 
enthusiastic followers, the Saracens. The Sara- 
cens began ill* Omar, thdr third caliph, destroyed 
the libi*ary of Al^undria, sagadoiisly remarlong, 
with the inscdent logic of a bigot in the ]rienitii& 
of despotism, ^ that if what was contained in the 
books accorded with the Koran, it was siiperflu- 
ous ; if c^yposite to the Koran, impious." 

■ Prosperity, however, introduced a love of the 
arts and moderation^ After the first four caliphs 
came the race of the Ommiadse i they reigned 
ninety years, and have been stigmatized as ty- 
rants. These were succeeded by the Abassassidft, 
whose dominion continued five centuries. This 
was the sera of the grandeur and magnificence tiff 
the caliphate ; and tiie Aralnan character ckans^ 
itself from the spots which it had received from 
the rage of superstititm, and became known by 
the three distinctions of their fore&thers^-hospi- 
tality, valour, and eloquence. 

The destruction of the Alexandrian library- (a 

fact 
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6ct > vbich some h«re qi^Btiixied) yfms amplf 
compensated by the seventy libraries^ which the 
Ati»Uans founded in Spain^ The most excellent 
of the Latin and Greek writers were translated 
into Arabic, and in the manuscripts of that.laiv- 
guage we have been encouraged to hope for the 
contents of the lost decades of Livy, and tlie an- 
naatl9 of Tacitus. Nor were the Arabians deficient 
ift men of original genius* Alpharabi and Avi,- 
iseftna have deserved the thanks of Asia for their 
medical and philosophical studies ; and Averroe^ 
iR Spain became deservedly fitmous by his eluci- 
dations of the civil law. Among the historians we 
find Abulfeda and Abulpharagius, whose works 
have been severally translated into the Latin ]ai;i- 
gi^age. They resemble the writings of PIutarcB? 
bf the number and minuteness of the anecdotes 
which they record, and are proportionally in- 
Infesting by thus introducing us to a nearer ac;- 
^oaiBtance vrith the mannera of their countrymen. 
The most profuse munificence, terrible severity to 
their opponents, and a generous clemency to fallen 
enemies, appear to distinguish tliem. The despe- 
rate valour of the Saracens was, in part, owing to 
their steady belief in predestination. 
• This is a slight sketch of the manners, the sue*' 
cesses, and the tenets of the Saracens. They how- 
ever experienced the usual fate of empires: rapid 
. in their prc^ess, magnificent in their zenith, and 
gradually sinking into effeminacy. The Turks, a 
tribe of fierce barbarians from the mountains of 
Persia, overpowered the Saracens, and had coh-^ 
.^tiered Syria, about the middle of the eleventh^ 
eentury ; but as these had embraced the same re- 
ligious tenets, and were inspired wi^h the same 
martial enthusiasm^ thi&cqhquest induced no sa- 
lutary 
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lutary alteration in regard to the other parts of 
the world. 

While the Saracens in the East, urged onward 
by a furious religious fanaticism, were gracing at 
universal empire, a different but no less baleful 
superstition, grafted on the pure doctrines of 
Christ, was equally active in. bmtalizing and en- 
slaving the barbarians of the West. From the 
establishment of Christianity by Constantine, the 
bishops of Rome, amidst the perpetual fluctuations 
in. the fortune of surrounding governments^ were . 
still increasing in power, and attempting to stretch 
their authority over the emperors themselves. 
Their influence even enlarged after the destruction 
of the Constantinopolitan empire ; for by their in- 
solence and intrigues, aided' by tiie barbarous ig^* 
norance of the Italian sovereign^, they became 
the judges of those prince^, who patientiy sub« 
mitted to their decisions. The bishop of Rome 
had seized upon the principal authority in the city<9 
and which appertained of right to the duke ap- 
pointed by the exarch of Ravenna* He had how- 
ever an ambitious and dangerous enemy to oppose 
in the Lombards, who projected the conquest of 
Italy, and had already, under the conduct. 
^*^' of Luitprand their king, taken Ravenna 
and expelled the exarch. The Pope re- 
solved to reinstate him in his authority, by tiie asr 
sistance of the Venetians, who are now first men- 
tioned as a state of any consequence ; and this 
accordingly was accomplished. 

Some time before a violent dispute happened 

between the Pope, Gregory the Second, and-Leo,- 

' empei^or of the East, respecting the worship of 

images. The propriety of this absurd worship 

was warmly defended by Gregory, and as wjirndy 

reprobated 



fiepirobat^ by Leo, who cotnmanded all the 
images in his dominions to be broken in pieces* 
The Pope, relying upon the powerful superstition 
«f the people, opposed these commands ; and the 
exarch of Ravenna^ who was subject to the em- 
peror, was therefore ordered to force him to a 
complitttice ; and, incase of refusal, was authorized 
to seize or even assassinate him. The distressed 
condition 6f the Pope excited the compassionate 
aiid pious zeal of Luitprand, though he had befoi-e 
resolred upon his conquest. This prfnce now 
changed his designs, and, joinitig with the parti- 
sans of his holiness, great numbers of the Icono- 
clasts, or iihagfe-brfeakcfs, were barbarously mas- 
sacred ; Hilt exMtjh, and also the duke of Naples, 
were first excommunicated, then torn in pieces 

Sthe pious fiiry of the people ; and the subjects 
the exarchate were instigated by Gregory to 
renounce their allegiance to the emperor; 

Leo rsused a powerful army, resdving on ven- 
geances. The Pope, alarmed at these formidable 
preparations, sued for protection to the French, 
who were hostile to the emperor's edict, and the 
only people of all the surrounding nations whd 
were in a condition to oppose him. Applicitiort 
was therefore made to Charles Martel, thein mayor 
of Paris, and a treaty proposed ; but before it 
could be concluded all the parties concerned died. 
Constantine Copronymus, the successor of Leo, 
followed the example of his predecessor in his 
oppositfon to image-worship, and moreover pro- 
hibited the invocation of saints. Zachary, who 
eucceeded Gregory III. in the pontificate, in- 
herited also his enmity to the emperor. Charles 
Martel was succeeded in the sovereignty of France" 
by Pepin, who equsdly with his ^ther fevoured 
13 the 
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the side of the Pc^ie. The state of things tibera^ 
fi>re had not changed, though the agents in th^^ 
subsequent events were different* The Roman 
peopie, in furious zeal, expelled all the officers o£ 
the emperor; and the Lombards, awed by Franoey 
suffered the Pope for a time to goveiti the exaix^h^ 
ate ; till in the 3rear 752 Astolphiis, king of Lom- 
hardy, tiras so successful in reducing the^tpapal 
tenitpries, that he even endangered Ron^e* In 
this fmergency the Pope applied to Pepin, wha 
obliged Astoiphus to restore the places he had 
taken, which were given to the Pope, or mther to 
St. Peter, and were hence styled St» Peter** /ia--> 
triniom/. His holiness thus obtained considerable 
possessions in Italy. Chariemagne, by annihilating 

the kingdoin of the Lombards, secured him 
'J;' in lus dominions, and was crowned king 

of Italy* Not long after Charlemagne 

conqvered all the Low Countries, Germany, and 

»V P*** ^^ Hungary ; and in the year 800 

•xJr was crowned by the Pope emperor of 

^ the Wert. 

The state of the world at this time may be thua 
exhil^ted in miniatiwe. The empire of the Arabs 
or Saracens comprehended the greater part ci 
Abasl and Afiica, extending fit>m the river Ganges 
to Spain* The Eastern or ConstantinopoUtan em* 
{ure was much circumscribed, consisting only of 
Greece, Asia Minor, and the provinces adjoining 
to Italy* France, Germany, and the greatest 
part of Italy, composed the Western Empire, 
under Charlemagne. By fcr the greater part of 
the known world was therefore divided into three 
great empires. Britain, however, at this period 
was possep^d by the Saxons, and divided into 
seven kii^;doms (calkd the Saxon Heptarqhy,) 

between 



bettreai wMch, though unmolested by Ibreiga 
enemies, thefe existed perpetual animosities ami 
wars. The Venetiaiis also vetamed a ttnaH por- 
tion of independence: die PIcts and Scots enjojn&d 
ikOL unrestcained freedom: the Scalidinavians^ now 
known under the names of I)ane9 and Mrmantf 
ircre equally in a state of liberty, mad preparing 
to infest their southern neig^ibours* The great 
<»n{ttrea of China and Japan, hy reason of their 
remoteness, lived unconcerned in the continental 
revolutions of the Wcstc^ But what is most re- 
markable at. this period is, that tilie autbodtyof 
the Vopes had become supreme ; Cfaariem^;nje 
consented to receive his crown at the hands id 
his holiness, and the differences of his successon 
were submitted to papal arbitration. 

But the state of the^ world is perpetually fluctua- 
tin^^*-*an observation pardculariy exemplified atthe 
period <^ which we treat. On the death of Lewis, 
the son of Chtuiemagne, the Western Empire was 
divided among his three children* Endless con- 
tests ensued ; of which the final issue was, that 
Hugh Capet obtained the sovereign power. 
. In 827 the S^qum Heptarchy was dissolved^ 
And Egbert crowned sole OMmarch of Engjairii 
The Danes now invaded Britain, and^ Imving 
subdued it, seiaed upon the government. These 
wex« expelled by the Normans, whoy under Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, obtained possession, 
jof the kingdom of England, by the battle '^^' 
of Hastings. *- 

. : The whole world exhibited but one great field 
of bottle. In Eun^, Germany and Italy were 
distracted by incessant contests between the Pope 
jand the emperors i the interior of eveiy Euvopipah 
kingdom wsu» torn in piegss by the contending 

ambition 
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ttiibition of the powerful baroBs; in tiie Maltf>^ 
metan empire, the caliphs, sultans, emirs, &c* 
waged continual war; new soTereignties were 
daily arising and daily destroyed ; and amidst dus 
amYenad slaughter and devastation, the whole 
earth seemed in danger of being lud waste, and 
tiie human lace to suffer a total annihilalion* 
The dangerous activities now abroad in the world, 
urging their mad career in a thousand various 
ftnid opposing directions, at length met at a point ; 
whence they set out again with accumulated force 
and favfj but ail towards tfie same dbject The 
Crusades, by jcoocentring the pasaons of man- 
kind t3o one bbject, prevented the coatinimnoe of 
domestic slaughters. 



ELEVENTH PERIOD, 

From the Crnsades to the Peace of 1801. 

nPHE caliphs, while Palestine and the adjacent 
«*- countries continued subject to them, had en- 
couraged the resort of European pilgrims to Jeru- 
salem ; but on the decline of their power, these 
holy vagrants were exposed to outrages of every 
hand, Irom the insultsand attacks of the Turiush 
bancUtti. From to <^nion that the end of the 
world vras at hand, which became popular about 
the close of the tenth century, these pilgrimages 
were wonderfully augmented* There were there- 
fore continually flockmg home indignant wit* 
nesses of the danger which attended tiie visiting 
of the holy city, from the cruelty of the Turks* 
The heaits <tf men tfaus.charged with the com* 

bustible 
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hiSMiUe milaiials of :8tipendtioii.U)d revenge, ex«' 
plodcd at the touch of Peter the Hermit. TMs 
mad yet docpsent enthusiast ran from province ta • 
province with a crucifix in his hand, and infected* 
ail ranks with the fierce contagion of religious. 
wu?&re. Deepl)^ a6ected by the insults which, 
had been offered to the holy Sepulchre, he bad' 
ten times ten thousand swords leap from their' 
spabbards to avenge its cause. Six millions of 
persons, raging, with hatred and thirsting for 
blood, assumed the image of that cross, affixed 
tb which, in the agonies of death, the author of 
their religion had exclaimed for his persecutors*— 
" Father, foorgive them, for they know not what 
they do 1" It seemed as if the giant hand of 
{^rensy had torn up all Europe from its founda* 
tton, and precipitate the vast mass upon Asia« 
The first efforts of their enthusileiBdc valour wrest*. 
ed from, the infidels part of the Lesser Asia,; ail' 
Syria and Palestine. Jenisalem was taken ; and- 
after a miassacre which outraged humanity, the 
holy adventurers proceeded in long procession,: 
and wept prostrate at the tomb of tibeir Saviour. 
But the cru&aders found it less diflicvilt to xh|dce. 
than to preserve their conquests^ In five suc- 
cessive expeditions £urope poured forth her mad 
myriads to recover or keep possession of the Holy 
Land* Yet before the expiration of the thirteenth 
Century, the Christians were expelled from all 
their Asiatic possessions ; and* this enterprise, to^ 
which, impelled by religious and political resent*' 
ment» almdst all the nations^ Europe had leaped 
forward, ended in their common di%race. The 
civil and ecclesiastical powers vied with each 
other; and proclamations wei^ issued from the^ 
throne^ and incendiary sermons were thtmdered' 
: ^ fh)m 
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fiom every pulfnU Every term of invfietivie waft 
exhausted. The infidels were represented as aG^ 
eursed, sacrilegious, and devoted by heaven to 
destruction* The success of the armies wfatcH, 
fought in defence of reiigion was painted as quid 
and certain— end to decline engaging^ in the ;wav 
was rendered infistmous, and a mark of cowardi<9e 
or of infidelity. ' £very invention ~ was straincid to; 
devise expedients Ibr enccMiraging and infiamiUjf 
the spiiit of fanaticism ; and, as the occasion madq^ 
convenient, the infidel enemy was now represented* 
as contemptible, to raise the hopes and avarke pf 
the peopje— -new terrible, to alarm their fears ; but 
always as inhuman and detestable, to kindle their 
rancour land malignity. They, however, who rei 
turned from the expeditions were compelled txk 
represent their enemies as superior to thenfiselves 
in the inventions of war, and the austerity of vir^ ' 
tue ; and gave honourable testimony to their hu« 
maiiity in dieir treatment of their captives. 

These extravagant expeditions were, in the ad- 
imidstration of Providence, the distant sources of! 
illuimnation and subsequent refinement to the 
peofHt of Europe. In their march towards die. 
Holy Land, the barbarian multitudes were per* 
pettially struck with astonishment at the magnifi>^ 
cence, the arts, and the elegance which the eastern 
em|»re exhibited* The priests who accompanied 
the crudaders, on their return to Europe, employ-* 
ed themselves in Ifrriting histories of their con- 
quests, and difitlsed among the western king^ 
doms notions of beauty and grandeur before un<^ 
known to them. Accordingly, we discover, sooq. 
after the first crusades, greater s|4endour in the 
courts of princes— a more refined taste in pleasure! 
Vkd nmusements-— and among the higher ranks ^ 

certain 



maks&Ek T€fmuMc qnxit, vkich proMated the nuh 
teriali Ibr.yiistue.. 

. But the change in die state of property aii4 
moftmmtsA was. mmv immedialety diflcermbte. 
Many of the nobies were roiaed by their militaqr 
.eapoicea, and. sold their tenitories to their r&- 
ffoctm fnonawhs* Many more perished with^ 
oat heln in the hc^ war^ and their iie& of coarse 
I B feit Ba to the crown* Hence the dangerous 
power of the aiistocrBcy was lessened) and the ef- 
'^^^fectxve administration of the country strengthened, 
if an.accessiaD of patronage and privileges. It 
diKS not appear, howeTert that the hearts of the 
ottBaders themselves were meBm^ted by their ex- 
pedition ; on the contrary, they grew more savagoy 
and greater barbarians* 

The.Iatins retained possession of Constantino* 
pie for the period of sixty years^ At the expire- 
ticn of that time it was recovered by the Greeks ; 
and a series <£ prinoes, little known and little 
deserving to be Imoim,. held the tbrcme till Con- 
stantine PalaH>k>gas> the last and the most virtuous 
ef the Byasantdne emperors, lost his hie and his 
em|Mre* After a wege of ftftyrthree days, . 

Constantinople was taken by the Turks— -^ *;• 
the churdi of St* Sophia was converted ^^' - 
into a mosque, the inhabitants sold sa slaves, and 
the imperial city of Constantine became the me^ 
mpoiis of the Ottoman empire* 

The capture of Constantinople waa not. bowi 
efer without its beneficial consequences taEurc^ww 
Its commerce was transferred to Veidce and.GcK 
ooa; and the number of learned Greeks whom 
this event drove into the West, conspiring wifib 
.the &vour of the Popes and the Medici femilyi 
jud the recent ^ventioaof^printingi. kindled the 
: J i . love 
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4bDi^ -^cif iJMmisdi^ . .and . BtEHpliBd opfiortiinfaiBs 

towards it throughout Europe*. An/intfrllfglnrfl 
Jglooili'bad'peihffiukd the Western kiogdeixiB ; -these 
•new tSKfs 'prevented ths '^^oaaa&oiA daitoitti^ 
Into total' D^V Theicfaam betieeea:thjs>a|iGicit 
■9ikA nu^em Hteratiufe .'has ntoeni»teii>bsokc% 
•though the links which have ^waecrai ita ccfB- 
iinuity hate been^ «ccai^uKiiiaUy >ihtaxi and of .tifte 
!iiiateiiaifiu Thia incipient diffission^of knoniedge 
•prepared mankind for tiie refortiiadaiu .Manhf* 
.gia& the career of intellectual iinptsorftmeiity wheb*- 
:£e begins to read, to think, andiCBBamint*. ^Tbk 
immediate object of titerary pursuit is: of Iktk 
•consequence, compared with the Inibits of mind 
twhich it generates* . ;..... 

During the absurd contest between the' Cn»» 
•fibers and Mahometans for that small terrkoiy 
-called the Holy Lemd^ Jenghiz Xhan appears, 
breathing desitnictton to the nations ed the East. 
The prindple which he adopted after conquest 
■was utter exterminadon. In die rapidity of his 
•conquests he vi^d even with Alexander^^'^in Hat 
extent of his mieltyi he surpassed evcory conquerar 
which e^r existed* H& obtained the «overagBtf 
^f the Moguk in the fortieth year of his 

laoi. ®€®* The Mogids werc-a pec^lc of east 
Tartary, divided into a number -of disdnct 
principalities, as at this day, but subject to one 
eovei^ign called Vahg-khan* J^igfau Khan, one 
of these' petty princes, and originally bearing. the 
name of Temujin, was, at the age of thtrteei% 
tinjustly deprived of the greatest part of his io- 
iientance* At the i^ of forty he reducedihis C0> 
beUlous subjects ; and, in the- fury of revenge, 
ordered seventy of their chiefs to be duowil inta 
as many cauldrons .of boiling water*. Ti^s •»» 

the 
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the first noted specimen of his ferocity. He af- 
tenmrds overcame .and killed Vang-khan 
himself (known in Europe by the name of 
Forester John of Asia.) From this period 
Ms power became .irresistible* In 1206 he w-as 
declared Khan of the Moguls and Tartars, and 
assnn^ the title of Jenghiz Khan^ or the mo^t 
grcGM Khan of Kkam. The following nations soon 
after became subject to his dominion — the king- 
dom of Hya in China, Tangut, Kitay, Turkes- 
tan, Karasm, Great Bukharia, Persia, and part of 
India—the whole of Yf^ich were reduced in the 
small space of twenty-six years^ The devastaUon 
aEod slaughter committed in these conquests at*e. 
almost incredible. It is computed that 14,470,000 
human beings were butchered during the twenty- 
two last years of his reign. His death "^ * r^ 
the worfd of the most cruel and bloody ^^^S 
tyrant which perhaps ever infested the '' 
earth. The conquest of Cliina and, Korea was. 
ccrnij^eted by his successors ; who alsb attempted 
the reduction of Cochin-china, Tong-king, and 
Jitpan, but &lled of success. Hulaku, after having 
subdued Media, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
Syria, Georgia, Armenia, together with the 
greaterpaFtofAsiaMinor,tookBagdat,and jT* g* 
put an end to the empire of the Saracens. 

After the death of Jenghiz Khan, his im- 
mense empire was agsdn broken down into a 
mukitude of small kingdoms, of which the se- 
veral, princes, however, owned allegiance to his 
femily, till the time of Timur Bek, or Tamer- 
lane* The Tartars, in the mean-time, urging 
their conquests towards the West, forced the 
Turks upon the remains of the Greek empire ; 
Sdrthat Uits empire, once so powerful and e^cten-^ 
. Vol. I. K sive, 
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sive, was, in the time of Tameriftne, nearif dr* 
cumscribed by the narrow boundaries of tite waUs 
of Constantinople. 
^ The family of Jenghiz Khan at lei^ilh 

J • ' becoming extinct in Persia, Tamerlane) 
one of the petty princes of Tartary, duff 
ing the civfl war which ensued, conceived the 
design of aggrandizing himself, afber the manned 
of his predecessor, through the divisions and am/- 
tests of his countrymen. The pretext of Tamer- 
lane was to spread the Mahometan religion : fyt 
the tenets of Mahomet had beomie prevalent 
amonjg the Moguls. Ih the space of five years he 
had reduced all Bukharia ; said by the year 1387 
he had subjected all Persia, Armenia, Georgitt, 
Karasm, and great part of Tartary. Then pur- 
suing his victorious career towards the West, he 
conquered ail the countries to the Euphrates, took 
Bagdat, and, entering Russia, pillaged the city of 
Moscow. Afterwards, he directed his course to- 
wards the East, and conquered all India; ^ria* 
and Constantinople were the next victims of his 
ambition. The sultan Bajazet was forced to misfe 
the sdege of Constantinople, and in a subsequent 
. en^^igement was defeated and taken prisoner. By 
the event of this battle, the power of the Turkfe 
Was ahnost broken ; and a long time elapsed b^- . 
tore they were able again to lift: up their head^. 
Tamerlane had set out with a view to conquer 
" China, but died during the expe^tkMl>; 

i^os resembling his ferocious prcdecesfior in 
/' ' the circumstances of his deatii, aii altofiti 
those of his life. Tamerlane is said to have been 
more humane than Jenghiz Khan. Thd principle 
of the latter being to extemdhaie ^c tiations hte 
conquered^ in order to make room for feos Mo- 
guls, 
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^ndsj iM^^mpb^f^hia armjr in beheading on^ 
hf^drod thousand priscmers at a time ;«->-whereas 
the former seldom amused his sportiTe cruelty 
wkh tbi& death of miKre than three or four thou* 
aand at once— some of whom he ordered to be 
poimded in large mortars, and others to be build* 
ed^ akmg with bricM and morUuv into walls* 
SuQh are the tendish qualities generated in th^ 
mnds of despots* 

• The ^ssokitionoftheemiure of Tamerlane, like 
Ihat of Jenghk Khan, closely followed his death* 
The conquered nations all Bhf)ok off the yoke, and 
fecovered their independence. The Tniiks return- 
ed to the »ege of Constantinopltt ; and sis 
they had now nothing to oppose them *}:* 
Uieir efibrts proved success&l* . • . 
. The period of which we are treating ia marked 
by seTeral wonderful and important ^scoyeries, 
whose influence will doubtless extend to remotest 
posterity* The first of these is the mariner's com* 
pass, ini^nted in the year 1302. The communi- 
cation between distant nations being thus facili- 
tated,, the improvements in navigation were irapid. 
The commercial stateaof Italy, the most consi* 
^rable of vwhkh were Venice and Genoa, esta- 
blished a regular commerce with the ports of 
Jl^^t sum! the mercantile nations of the. East; loid 
Ibiugh tliis channel they were enabled to com- 
Aience a traffic in the rich productions of India-— 
ttMmxMidities £pom which tiie merchants derived 
enormous pro^tSf and which wei« greedily bought 
1^ by the nations of Eurc^* 
, During th«> l?th and 13th centuries^ ahnost the 
frhale icommerce of Eurqpe was in the hands of 
Ihe Itafians,,theh more commcmly known by the 
appdlalton of Lomtadd* But towards th^ mid- 
.r. ^ die 
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die of the 1 Sth century, the northern nations be^ 
gHn also to be inspired with the commercial spirit* 
The cities of Lubec and Hamburg^ first opened 
a ^^e with the Italians : this trade was consi- 
derably interrupted by the piracies of the Danes^ 
^e Norwegians, and other baiisarous nations 
inhabiting the coasts of the Baldc* These cities^ 
therefore, were undet the necessity of entering 
into a league, offensive and defensive, with thd 
Italian states. The advantages derived from this 
febnfederacy were soon perceived ; and, in a short 
time, eighty of the most considerable towns, di* 
spersed over Germany and Flanders, jdined to the 
alliance, which from /few, a Gothic word signi-> 
fying a society or corporation, was* entitled th<^ 
Hameatic lea^. Commerce was now reduced td 
iysiem, and ctoducted by common laws enacted 
in general commertial assemblies. Staples were 
established in different towns, particularly at 
Bruges in Flanders, in which were deported the* 
costly productions of Ind^a and manufactures of 
Italy, as well as the morc bulky commodities of 
thenorth. Commerce thus possessed andcdvity 
and systematic regularity unknown before. Thiii 
powerful association became formidable in a ei^ft 
point of view : its alliance was tourtsed, and it^ 
inmity feared, even by despotic sovereigns. 

Bruges being the centre of communication bcJ* 
tween the Lombards and Hanseatic merchants^ 
the Flemings, availing themselves of theh* proxi 
hnity of situation, caiTied on an extensive tradiey 
with both ; by which means Flanders and thetd-J 
jacent provinces soon became the nmst opulent, 
populous, and the best cultivated of the Eun^an 
nation^. The singularly fiouristiing &tate of theses 
provfaicds Incited Edward III. of England to ail 

attempt 
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Attempt to introduce a taste for commerce among 
his own subjects; and partlculariy to work up into 
home-manuftctures those raw materials which En* 
gland furbished to foreigners. He therefore offer- 
ed rewards to Flemish artisans who would come 
and settle in his dominicHis, and enacted laws for 
the encouragement and regulation of trade : ' these 
prudent regulations soon gave rise to the woollen 
manubctory^ and excited a general spirit oflndus- 
try among his people, which has raised England 
tp the highest commercial and political rank 
Wiong nations. 

The jiext coniuden^le invention is that of gun- 
powder in the year 1344. This invention is com- 
monly attributed to a German monk, though its 
component parts were certainly known to friar 
Bacon: but there is reason to believe that the 
use of gunpowder and fire-arms was, previously 
employed in Tartary ; and that those Europeans 
who are supposed to have served in the armies 
of Tamerlane first introduced it into Europe. It 
is however of little consequence how this point is 
decided. The substance of .gunpowder, when 
ifiplied to purposes of war, threatened to exter- 
minate the human race ; but the efiects of the 
invention have been fai* different from what had 
been apprehended. War is now reduced to a r^;u- 
lar system, and may therefore be studied as suc- 
ceasfiilly as any other science. Nations are thus 
brought more nearly upon a level with each other; 
a single engagement seldom or never determines 
the &te of a nation as formerly ; and from expe- 
rience it has been found, that wars, at the present 
day, are not only less frequent, but attended 
with infinitely less carnage. The general conse- 
quence is, that the modems possess th^se civil ad- 
K 2 vantages 
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vKntages over the ancients— *^at as wai« ate It^ 
frequent, and particularly less destructive and 
decisive, their property becomes more secure^, 
their prosperity more permanent, and their dvil 
condition more happy. 

But the art which of all others has exerted, and 
will for ever continue to exert, the most benign 
and extensive influence on the moral condition of 
mankind, is the inventicm of printing. This won* 
derfiol art was invented in the year 1449 ; and^ 
what is Tery remarkable, vras made known almost 
immediately after literature had begun to make 
some iaint struggles for a revival. It therefore 
accderated its progress by the communicatimi of' 
indefinite additional force, and has erected an im- 
passable barrier agunst the return of the human 
race to the abjectness of primaeval barbarism. 
The advancement of learning, and of general ii 
lumination, soon after recdved anew and powerful 
impulse by the reformation in religion, which was 
begun by Martin Luther in 1517. The effects 
of tiiis great events however, were by no means 
confined to religicMi. It is (Hstinguished as having 
kindled the first sparks of intellectual energy; 
to which we ai*e indebted for all the great im- 
provements that in subsequent times have blessed 
the human species. 

The gloomy and disastrous period, emphats- 
cally styled the dark ogeBy which preceded the re« 
formation from popery, threatened to overwhdm 
the human mind in everlasting nig^t ; but it wns 
decreed, by tiie gracious power which watches 
over the fate of mortals, tiiat a collisicoi of au8pi« 
cious incidents riiould at length strike out a spaxfi 
desstined to kindle a flame of divinest light, which 
should overspread the nations with a g^iieus and 
undecaying eflulgence. The Lutheran principles 

were 



nfctt vecekmA and ra^dly^piopagatnitnnEr tnrbw 
pQtitB of £tinope ; and meciy scwakm^ from their 
p^soned shii]^>er9 began to fed «nd exidt in their 
renotvated-povisrs, now armed ibr a manl^ and ge- 
nerous oppositkxi to that tyranny of sopei^stitkm 
and absuidity by which they had been ensbored. 
The moiiDdi in Which sttperBtxtidn had for oentaries 
bccai entsencbed^ wcfci now thrown.down; the*^ 
fetten by whidi. the fainnan mind had 30 long 
b^en^eochainedwiere broken: she had once more 
courage to lift her head ; to tread the sacred widka 
of learnrng and of science ; to exercise hier rege* 
noated powers in making fresh diacoverieB in re<* 
li|^s and political trod^ But our limits wiS 
liot permit ns to ei^arge finrther iqx>n thb inlek 
restingiopic* 

* A xniider a|nrit of policy b^^;an at this period' 
to appear. It may be, that the superior wisdom' 
of the moderns, enracfaed by the bad as wc^l as' 
the good examples of thjeiraocestors, had tanghtr 
them, that to engage iiifreifaent and destractiwe 
wars, though they may iw^fi^wed hy dxej^^^en* 
doors of a tjdmnph, aoid a temporary extetaion of 
tenitory, can neref be ptroductive of laiting ad«. 
vaoifeages to a comnmnity ; Ihat they mUst idti^ 
mate^ lead, to the hnpoveiishment and misery of 
the state. But there is another oemse whidi Jaoul 
probably a imich greater share in the production' 
c^ this genetaJ diange of sentiment,. tiaan even' 
the tmfortuDflte examples of our forefrthecs. The! 
dxtenaon and improvement of comzdeice faadr 
residered the coteections of the several natioBs:of 
the wvHid, particularly of Enrope, miore nume-^ 
xoas abd intimate $ their inteitefi6scame-to be iiw 
terwov)^ wstheadi other, sod all, more orlessr 
ifCfe 4)oocenied £br the wd&tt of each*. Tlw 

good 
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good understim£ng among the serend European 
states was also promoted by a poJicj midrely 
new : attention was now paid to the bakmcc of 
power ^ which tended to preserve peace> bf pre-, 
i/endng any particular state &om gaiiungan un- 
due ascendency* 

But the most important event which diadn* 
guishes .the latter part of this period is the disco* 
very of America* The circumstances which pre*, 
pared the way to this great discovery are worthy, 
of unfolding. 

• Towards the close of the fifteenth century^- 
Venice and Genoa were the two most consident* 
hie mercantile states in Eurc^ ; indeed they were . 
indebted for their support entirely to trade and. 
navigation* Of these, however, Venice had far 
die advantage, as she engrossed the whole com« 
merce of India, the most valuable in the worlds , 
hut which had hitherto been carried on through 
the tedious and expensive channels of the inland 
parts of Asia, or byway of Egypt and the Red Sea*. 
It is reported, that the Christian adventurers in the 
army of Tameriane, on their return, by their ex- 
aggerated descriptions of the immense wealth pf 
India, stimulated the avarice of Europeans, and 
first suggested the practicability of arriving at that, 
country by sea* Whether this opinion had ever, 
been hinted to the.man who was destined to be , i 

the discoverer of America^ is not known* Co*! 
lumbus, however, a native of Genoa, paitici* 
pating in the jealousy of his countrymen f^nst 
the rival state of Venice, was desirous of pro- 
curing for his own city a share of that traffic by. 
which she was enriched* Even at this period he 
found means to possess himself of an accurate 
notion of the figure of the earth, and conceived 

the 
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Ae project of sailing; to India by the 
sdietne a|y|pairent1y so ehithertcal, aft to be rejedfed 
successitely by his bwii coohtiy, by France, bf 
EDghoid, and Portugal. Fhiught with a vast idea^' 
which he still thought practicable, his mind was: 
tbb gr^'to 'despair', notwithsCemding his diiA^' 
pdmments : he applied, as his last resource, to the 
cUiOTt of Spain ; where, chidRy through the inter- 
est of queen Isabella, and after a suspense of 
dght years, he was equipped with a fleet of three 
smp^, and proceeded on this novel and fmportitifit 
expedition. After sailing thirty-three dfcys ho 
fortunately discovered land, an^soon reached one 
of^the Bahama Islands, which was contiguous, not 
to' the coast of India, but to tihe immense conti- 
nent of America. 

his unnecessary, and even improper, in this 
pkode, to enter into any further detail in reg^ t0 
the discovery of thie new world. The ambltiob^ 
of the Europeans had now received a' new dlrec*- 
tion, and America became the object of mnsibdN ' 
less adventdiers from the most considerable stated 
of Eifrope. Spain was enriched by tlie vast quan- 
tities of pitecioas tnetals thence imported, though 
obtained by murders, and massacre^, and exter-' 
minations,' Cbo barbarous "kit the ear of iuilhaflfty. ' 
As the Spaniards ahd Portuguese had iffiiassed' 
such immense treasures, and planted prosperous' 
colonic in America, their great soocests e^xMdf 
odiep European nations to atteinpt toshilre-tfao 
spoil. 

TfieFoitoguese, ai^t die same tinie, by e«a^ 
tiow^ crec^piflgalong thbiieestem'cdastof^A1ftic&, 
and discovering cape after cape,^atleo^ it»died 
the ^ape 6f 'Good Hope, dodbM i^ «Rl-thw 
opened a passage to the E^t Indies by aeiu Ti> 
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tins diflcovely the English are indeU^ fi>f tfid^ 

TaKiable tiommertt m India, and their oooadeiH 

able posietsions in ^lat vast aftd opuient regioi»r 

All ^ foiy iucid d^soktion oi war 'dms now tfana>< 

fened to these remote countries, and Europe, wk 

mamed in « state of coniparatsve tranquillitft^ 

Engtand) afixsr perpetual wars and bkxxkfattd; whidr 

fi)r years served to desc^stte? those li&faappy couii«« 

tries, at length obtained a decided supmoritf , 0UOl 

eeeded in making the largest and most nucaerooli 

sQtflements both in America and India^ and. con^ 

sequently derived from them the gmateat iSbare dt 

oemmefx:e and of , wealth. . ; 

* in Europe, considen^ile revdutiaos happeoed- 

. hi Spain. The Moors and Saracens were 

lAQi' totaUy expelled by the taking of Grenada;^ 

' * the kingdoms: of ArR^;on and Casitle were 

united by the matriage of Feidinand «id IsabeUa c 

and the states of .HfSandrerotod, w^ch had long, 

been in subjection to the Spaniards* An ob^ 

slinate oontest ensued, which ended ia fiuvoarof 

tiie states, whkh were finally declared a free pco^. 

A n ^ ' ^^ ftfi^Pwaids raised themselves to Kr 

1^ ' respectable rank among iht nalioAs e£ 

' * Europe. . ^ 

la Asia no important event has taken plaoc: 

abce the capture of Constantinople by the TuriuK' 

The gnoid divisions of that great eimtmenl am a* 

fi^w: Iberia, which compi:^iends that vaal 

tpactof wild and baibait)U8 country, extendingta 

its noithem and eastern extremities, is under tlN^. 

power Iff Rttisia. The middk portion of the coif 

tihenlgt from Ana Minor to Ciatm, and Korea, i4r 

I^oasessed by tiie Tartar^ a savage and dtsunkcft. 

iico-^vcuiilstances which pivrent their bmg: 

fanoidtble to thdr nrngbbeurs. The weatem ^tOSh 

t ■ ■ from 
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from Afia Minor to the river Eupliniies, b occu-* 
pied by the Turks. The territories of the ArHb% 
which ve have lately seen so extensivef are againr 
Gitcimiscribed by the amtn^cted boundaries of 
their own peninsula; but they have preserred 
their wonted independmoe. The limits df Persia 
are still more confined than ever. Indiaitothe 
east of j^ersia, the kingdiMn late of the Great 
Mog^ul) comprehends all that country extending^ 
fitMn the Indus to beyond the Ganges: theBridsh- 
possessions in this quarter contain about twenty- 
six milfioDs of people. Further to the east arc 
situated the kingdoms of Siam, Pegu, Thibet, and^' 
Cochin4]^hina. The mioet easteriy. part of 4he 
continent m occupied by the grdat empire of China, 
and the islands of Japan. 

Inr Afika, £gypt still belongs to ^o Tudcs, 
which they subdued in 1517; they have also ar 
nominal jurisdiction over the states of Bariiary«> 
The interior parts, at this period, are bartiarous. 
and' little loiown. On the western coasts are esta^ 
biuriiMod, partioulariy by the British and FtixtOr 
guese, numerous settiemeots*— some in a fiou- 
fishing' condition. The Dutch are allowed to re- 
tain the southern extremity. In regard to the 
eastein ooasts, scarcely any disoovery haa been 
madti Hie islands behmgiag both to Asia aad^ 
Alrica are either in the hands of Europeans, ^r 
possessed by savage tribes. > 

j'-Jl^t tlM»'begmning -of the eighteenth century) 
Blirope was divided into the mlowing jnvtions :. 
Swedbn^ Muscovc^, DenmariL, Poland, Britain)? 
Germany, HoUaod, Franeei Spain^ PckrUigal,^ 
Ila^y and Turkey >iA^£urG^. Russia, at thistimer 
9 coimtry highly baitocous-and unoid&vated, haar 
beei^' making a htpid progress towardi civJIiMioik^ 

'^i.:) and 



8tiid tefinementi and most one clay become tha 
most formidable power in Europe, from the mm^ 
b^rs of her inhabitants, and the vast extent of 
her temtXMy. Poland, which served jas a banier 
between her and Germaxiy^ has »nce been disH 
nieinbered by the uneiiampled injustice of thoae. 
twb powers, in. conjunctioti with Prussia ; and 
though the collec^es with Russia in thi^ nefari« 
ous partition possess those parts of the Polish 
tertitMes contiguous to their own^ still iRussia 
may be said to have advanced one step further to- 
wards supremacy in Europe* Her amtatious de- 
signs upon the Porte likewise have been too sue* ^ 
cessfiil, and given her a vast ascendency in that 
qutoter ; while the dismemberment of Poland,, 
and other great political . events that have since, 
taken place, haVe wholly destroyed that balance 
of power which once regulated the Christian 
states* 

The revolt and subsequent independence of the 
British colonies in America werc^ thought at the 
time to have given the death blow to the British 
interest on that continent, and to have divested- 
her <^ her distinguished superiority. It does not 
however appear that this has been the case* 
Though the colonies have been disjoined from the 
'mother ^untry, her real strength is perhaps more 
coacentared than diminished* They were a splen-, 
did, yet in many respects an useless appanage* 
Extensive dominionat home, and numerqus colp-** 
i^es abroad, ftre tlie pride of every country ; but 
their' possession haA always been ruinous in the 
end* Distant colonists, as was the case witli th^ 
Americans, will in time throw off the leadingr 
strings of the parent country, and learn to walk 
•odactiikem^* 

Without 
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' . Without presuming now to erect the Fi^eneh 
revolution (to wliich the independence of the 
American states paved the vvay) into a twelfth 
and distinct historic epoch ; we have little doubt 
but that the great events to which it has already 
given rise, and still more those which are destined 
hereafter to flow from it, will justly entitle it to 
this distinction from future historians* To give 
even a slight, sketch of the ciroumstances that 
kd to this grand revolution, would be incompati- 
ble with the designed brevity of this preliminary 
view ; they are besides so recent, «nd so wdl 
•known, that it would be unnecessary* We shall 
therefore only remark, that the general state of 
the world is materially different from what it 
was about halt* a century ago. The principal 
changes, however, relate to France, ip^iich by 
the treaty of the kst peace retains many of her 
conquests, :besides establishing a new form a£ 
government for herself^ and moulding several 
.other states according to her will. The balanoe 
still vibrates : how the scale will preponderate at 
last we pretend not to determine. The principles 
which have been developed in the contest aoe 
perhaps more formidable than extent of territory 
or force of arms. 

The revolution in France is certainly one of 
the most stupendous and dazzling events that has 
ever occurred in history. It is impossible for the 
humane not to regret — not to shudder with hor- 
Tor at the bafbariUes and murders which, during 
its progress, have been continually presented to 
the view. The laws of its establishment, like 
those of Draco of old, have indeed been written 
in blood. Yet the means, rather than the end, 
are to be marked with' reprobation. To behold a 

Vol. I. L great 
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great and epUghtened peopXe, eodaved^by the 
gross and withering siqierstitibng of popery^ and 
by the no less powerful oppression «f a civil des* 
potism» resolving to bnp^ their chains, and to 
breathe the air of freedom, most create in every 
generous breast emottons of sympathy- and con- 
cern* Proud, as Britons, of the enjoyment of 
civil and religious liberty ourselves, we cannot re- 
joice in seeing other nations slaves. The horrors 
which have disgraced the cause of the French 
may, in part, be regarded as effects arising from 
tte ob^acles they have had to encoiaiter i icregu'^ 
larities and crimes, even of a deep dye, are inse^ 
rable fit>m all great revolutions, in which an ap*- 
peal is made to the dregs of tlie people. But let 
us hope that the picture vrill now be chai^;ed-« 
that thia^ great nation will hencefin^ be princi'^ 
pally occvped in cultivating the arts of peace and 
o£ domestic pioqperityu-that it wifl no longer 
lexcite the jealousy of other countries, but vnQ 
learn to « regulate its conduct by the mHd and 
b^ieyoknt pruiciples of that transcendent religion 
which faieathes ^ peace on earth, and ^ good-wi& 
towards men*" 
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CHAPTER L 

CONTAtKtNO 

The Sutory tf Mankind fivm the Creation to the 
jbektge. 

AS the design, in wtitins^ an Universal Hiato- 
. riy, ia ttvoiTcdlf to preaent die public witli 
a bmni^tioii that maf prove at t)iice sa6sfactor]r 
and instrucii^rey it is deemed tndispenaably ne- 
cesaary to commence the voiic ^ivvth a brief ac* 
count of Hie cosmogony^ accor^g to the inapired 
narraidtm of Mbaea. An endeavour ahidl be made 
Id shbW) widi aS poaaible conciseness, &om the 
aameauthenxic^soarce, the manner in which the 
Mth was again overspread "with the sons of Adam, 
posterior to die providential^ deliverance of e^it 
piSrspns fmn die divine judgm<»it ; and; after 
conducting the reader to the period when the in- 
aetpoaition of die Deity occa»oned a confusion of 
languagea at die buik&ig of the tower of Babel, 
aiid of ,consequence gave rise to the ^spermon of 
mankind, the task shall be methodized in sncii a 
manner as to give die moat clear, authentic, and 
satisfactory account of each particular history, 
ihnia die earliest record to the present period. 

Of the/r«/ creation of die heaven and the eardi 
dieite is no particular descii3>ti<»^ in the sacred 

volume : 
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volume: nor was it requisite that the insph^ 
author of the Pentateuch should express himself 
in any other terms than, those which subst^tiate 
the important truth, that they ivere created by the 
immectiate power of God. 

The earth, subsequent t6 its creation, was a 
fluid, dark, and shapeless mass of matter; but, 
at the sovereign command of the Almighty, the 
cheerful tight appeared; the firmament expanded, 
to divide the upper from the lower waters ; the 
congregated floods retired to their destined bed ; 
and the dry land was crowned with a rich profb" 
sion of hert>age, fruits, and flowers. 

These great occurrences, having occupied the 
three first days, the succeeding one was devoted 
to an illumination of the newly created globe: thh 
fece of heaven was accordingly decorated with 
myriads of stars, and the greater luminaries were, 
so tiisposed a» to distinguish between day and- 
night ; and to divide the seasons of the year. > 

The waters were then replenished with an. 
abundant variety of fish ; the odoriferous air was 
fanned by the pinions of innumerable birds ; the; 
verdant meads were stocked with cattle; and 
every "part of the earth was inhabited by its 
appropriate tribes. To complete, and truly to 
excel the whole, God created many on the sixth, 
day, of the dust of the ground ; and infused into 
his body the breath of life, or immortality; in. 
consequence of which man became a Uving^ aouL 
Woman was also formed out of the side of the. 
man, who was cast into a profound slumber for 
tliat purpose^ 

Thus, by the creative influence of the Etemal, 
Sfxrit, were the heavens and the earth finished in 
the space of six days,, when that which at first 

was 
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^QtHer tfakn axL.UBfMrmi^ cfaaos, .cadubitad 
80 exqukite jod beaiiti&l ^a tyat^m*. that the 
nAihrifth* andiheet himelfcppaiwiuKed 'tX^ert^good^ 
lBaaAiaUtkg'9{mMqf€b)dl8kouted^/^ 
> Godiianiig4?omeiii|Aated'ifithple8su ^ 
tlidii|^rk9f.hi&hfllidB,/piacied:thejx^ f^ 

in the j^aid^i of Eden^t giving them instmctioiu 
.tojdmsaiiri'kettpdt);alkNriQg3thbni the free use of 
ttefmittnih -wtkh itabDandedr^with ti^s single 
raseevalkm, . that'llBey shoiild abslaki from «.the 
prodkatx£ a pai^u^artieer de»miiasited the tree 
^iloUiade^iof igeod andievil, of 'which if Uiey 
firettimcid to jeat the^ woM -iactir thepmatty of 
meiMble.deadw Thi« declaradoi was made; in 
the most sofemn iMumeT) and our pcogoiitora 
WQVt warned hj their Creator to i avoid the onfy 
dangert'that could befiifi theioa* ^ - 

Foi^&ifed with such a cautiont M)d situated in 
^ pcondiae which God himself .voochsafi^ to 
iMnoar^w^lp^imiBiBdiat^ preaenoe^ Adam and 
ilia ^M(Md ixutner were capacitaiod jko enjoy 
4dl the bkstttigs of creation^ together with the 
«otnpanyjand oonverae jo£ their beneficent Makei^ 
wlio^is said-to have brought erery livHig creature 
to Aidam, to see nl^iaft he would call 4t ^ and t^ 
liaro' eKtal^tthed tiiose xiaCKies which were then 
imp^^sed by his: especial fKvourite on theTanoua 
^ecta presented 4o his view. Their feUdty^ 
how^l^er, appears to have been bm of sh^it 
.doiutioii, as the ^ffoman^ being deceived by the 
rsnbtlety of the serpent) -violated the divine in- 
jonctkn in her oim person, and afterwards en-* 
L3 tieed 

• Vide Job xxxviii 7. ' ' 

-f For die Mosaic^ account of the ntuation ofthe^gardai 
4f.£dciv Ke GenetuiL 8, 
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tked her hinband to a partacqiatioii of hec crimen . 
At tins moment innocence fbneoktiie. htmiaii 
bo8om ; and the hapkas pair, who, though naited^ 
had hitherto lived n^ith each other imconadous of 
shame) now perceived their .fituation ^hh the> 
ulmost confusion, abd made: themselves aprons- 
of fig-leaves to supplf > m some de^pee^ the, want 
of raiment 

, When God^at the accBstnmed time, of tlie<: 
d^jTi i«peated his cuatomaiy visit of ]Qve» . and : 
was h^rd waHung in the . garden, the self-coB^ 
victed offenders att^npted to conceal tibemsdves : 
among the ibUage of tiie txatsi andy on being 
called from their letr^t, Adwn alk^;cd his nakedt 
nes$ as an apology for his disappearanoe. Aaez-^ 
|>]anation now enaued, piioducing a fiiU Gon£Bswi 
<»i. the. part of .the culpmts, dnd termmating in 
the threatened reward oi .disobedi«mce« The Ksi* 
fi^odttd I>eity> in pronoundng jndgmmt, first 
curbed the seipent above all beasts,^ condemning 
hi^ tQ go on hia bellf ; assigning him dust iat. 
his food I and decreeing that a perpetuai enimitji! 
shf^uld august between hb. seed and thut o£^ the 
Vfms^j till, in the fiilnesa of time, the lattes 
should prove completely victorious oiver. his aidf : 
versfl^s thus shiuk>wi^ ^uf redemption by .a 
Saviour. The woman was condemned to b^tng 
forth her tender offspring with escmciating pain^ ' 
fmd lo be ^ub^ect tQ the idoniimon of her husband^j^ i 
and Adam was <^m^ to .earn. Ms bread by the - 
sweat of his bstw, in conaequence jof a curse^ 
which God imppsed on the ground, ! f<^ his saJs^ey : 
d^laring that it should, bring forUi thorns and 
thistles; and that, after much &tigue and toil, 
he> .the offender, should return to the dust, from 
whe99ce<he..lKas originally, taken* At ^e pon^ 
- ..elusion 



dodcm of -tBis wkhA scntdEice, dterCreat^ tete* 
pering jisigihait ivith mercfy ckiA^d ids Meil 
cKalxnes .¥dth : skim, and ooRipisHed them ta quit 
tbe 'coiifiiie8.€>f Paradi^ lest^ by^-iitiprddehtlf 
eadiig of the-^uit of the tnee of IHe, they n^gin 
retider theitiselvea iand their tviited pHigmi)^ iter* 
«iifi^ wretched* To^amid the ^s&ility' of such 
SL circumstance, and to. obviate everyf thought of a 
velims to their ixioe blissfui abodei aehenibiih tras 
stationed at the eastern eBtremitjr of die'gardeo^ 
^1^ a^fluaaing.s!Konlthat tnmbd every way, to 
gnard the passage ti> the tvee of fife. 

To what part of the eaifth the^unhje^pypak' re^ 
moredy.in.conseqtteiioe of this expuUion, is un^^ 
certain; but it appears ^that Cain, the eldest son 
of Adam, was bora .10 tbe.'first year uriF ^ ^ 
the worid;;^ and the second, named Abel, lJ^]'. 
the year IbUowingw These persona, not- -^^ 
withstanding their nearafiimty, soon lUscoveved 
symptxims of the mosH opposite diapoaitiens ; the 
elder being gloomy; atid attancious^ the yoongce 
virtuous wad ingenuous : their elected employ-* 
aoents were elsg^ of a different natjurer-^Cain un4 
dfiiteking the Istours <tfbu6bitf]dry^ and -Abel 
preferring the c«e of the fltcks* 

In process of time they brought thdir re^iec^ 
tiie adBerings to G#d, but wiUr very eppMite 
success ; liar whijst tbG sacHfice ^f Abel, conusl^ 
ii^ .of the firstlings d his flock, was gsacioualy 
acccipled^ the: ftiuts 6f the ground, presented by 
Cain, were disregarded*.' This ticcurcence was 
sufiici^t t& Touse the native, maleyolence of the 
fifByxH^ whO'WaSj^ ScGordini^, so transported^ 
with )rage asidenyy, that he was unable to ci^n^ ' 
mand his countedioice on. tlM> mortifying oscsr: '■ 
UfXh, f bej)eity«in<!^ condesGended to Qxppstur 

!.: .... ' hite 
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hthsbnatky Idetnmidjttg ^wfaat;l»asaa{he'ccmkltpnH 
dace hijiiitificiitK^^'of Insaageb; iuid cafriicitly^ 
dedaHn^ tliat/the^refusal 6f i& sbcittce iiMuked 
ttittrdjr fiiQ^i fhiil> <smm nkistotthKiy iriOxn^t Htm 
ift^tedt atteibpt.'af AW fto ;sEppbiit IdmrJii tbc 
divme >firrdiiiii . >(^aui^ Lfaemrt^'fiowferav '^^vks too 
atdbbom. -Id: bead/tDi ib^one^lnaf ^^.iib.iMsdEar; 
and) ittfltead'of. profitai^'^by fan "adhritBtjr >eoiiiiseb 
Jie'resoliied boa^sasaiitate kbiwothtlf \rk]i>ihe'fi]:«t. 
4)ttvi«iiiei«t«pi>6itiiiaN^ docoatnpUahed 

his sanguinaiymttntioa: while icooveismg ^iUi hif 
dBBtihgd yyaitt mrtfle lidd» ; '*'::.. : C 

<u ' . A&ar Jthe 'peipeCnttkoL'^ this 'horrid 

. % Y ^'^^'^^^^ ^ Ood ie*> 

,. f/ tpec^ng U» bK)Ch€if, replied, in «bi ev^to 
xxlaoner, tlM ttiikiiew hotydiettht nois:; ^and churv 
fishly aakcd, --whether :k& was to be<«ki6itor«d as 
hisbrotb^'&lceep^* rButhe:was'socm<»imn^ed 
of Jthe mniiiseiicacetif ' hi^« hfAy - imftitogBtor, -who 
appefled idsigQilt^>fRiui'Widv ajifuUt^laidoiLof Ida 
♦gyo tqi jj t o s i fioh i »d:^sdfemBiy voondeimied^hiiii io 
^Gome- 3ft -f«lg^tm land. vdigalmtKl on the .i^aitiH 
idiichr having'm:^vcdilie tnapfyr^^bk^ 
henceforth withhold, the lAeiaiaga of her fertilitf 
Icbm th&baildisitf '>hls nmlldem^ 
* .This sentence, tiiOugh -OdiDiiatadtely kiueiit» 
wa» deenied/solhacah bf the icititfaal, i^i«t, in aa 
a^ny^f gmff be G^lma^yitviwinst^^^rtal^i 
Qjad, at' Jthe |i£M(ne'time^ 'h)iitiifi|od> hasi apprehend. 
idxxi of ^panahiiigt byi'th^^iand of scone^feHiyW'^^ 

Atbt^.t^ ^faidi Ifte AlHii^^ had rediMSed )dnu 
Tlds^ fdar, howeror, was kntnediafedy obviatedi^ 
by -a par^lar maik, impiitited on liis persdn, ^ 
a. ixdLe&xthat no ode'til» pnstone'io molest 

faaniy 
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hini) under pidn of incurring a sevenfold punish-' 
tnent • 

Finding if impossible to obtain any other miti-^ 
gation of his sentence, Cain departed from the 
place of his nativity, and settled, with his family ,j 
in the land of Nod, where he built a city, and* 
called it, after the name of his son, Enoch. \ 

Shortly after the tragical effect of Cain's resent- 
ment, his afRlcted parents were consoled by the' 
Mrth of another son, to whom Eve 'gave the 
name of Seth, because he was anointed instead of 
die murdered Abel. 

The sacred historian, having confined himself 
chiefly to the line of Seth, relates but few parti- 
culars respecting that of the fratricide : it is,' 
however, pix)bable in itself, and consonant with 
the assertions of pro&ne authors, that his poste- 
rity were extremely iniquitous, and were, on that 
account, designate in Scripture by the name of 
men^ and the daugktere of men^ whilst the religious' 
children of Seth were honoured with the appella- 
tion of the tcmof God. * > 

Afier recording the births of Enos, Caitiariy 
Mahalaleel, and Jared, who are all extolled hf 
the orientsd writers for their virtuous preceptfl 
and exemplary conduct, Moses presents us with 
the brief but interesting history of Enoch; a 
person so truly pious, that he is said to have 
vxUked with Ood for the space of three hundred 
years, and at the expiration of ^attime to have 
been translated 'to heaven, withont tasting the 
bitter cup of death. 

Adam, having beheld a numerous pbste- . 
rity issue from his own loins to people the 7J 
earth, was at length qpmpelled to sink be*- 
neath the destroying angel, whom himself had in- 
troduced 
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tEodiiqed'bjr traisgres«iHi into the trtvrid { cok) te 
accordihgly resigned his spirit into the hands of hia 
^f akei?! in ^the pine hundred &nd tfalr^eth ^ear of 
bis age. The place of his sepulchre is not inen- 
^oned iu Scripture, yet Tarious conjectures have 
been ^rmed upcm dire subj^t : thus the oriental 
Christians affom that he was embalmed by four o£ 
bis descendaatB, and deposited, dccoitfing to his 
own desire, in a certain cave on th6 summit of « 
mountain : St. Jerom stations his remains in the 
eave c^ Macbpelahj and the generality of the 
primitive fathers suppose him te have be^n buried 
on mount -CalVapy, in' the* very $pet wherettt 
Christ, the second Adamy voluntarily imfifored o& 
behalf Qf hiflf ^lien ctealiireB« : i 

> AA<^the decetiae of Adao), historians inferni^ 
us, that liie children <^: Seth,.abhbrring the pro«' 
fligacyx>f Cain and his de^eiendiantQ, rei:iM>ved ta 
^. mountain where the body ia/tks hitared, and 
^ere devots^d the greatest part of their time ta 
the adoraiioii' ^ -^theirrCre&tor. It is; Mso i^^ert*. 
ed, that by contemplation of the ceiestiai bo^ei 
^y' h^re- Wtt tbe Mst'ftntttiation of ^astrondiby, 
ail^ tBgmvod l^ir inv^liotfis on t^to piUajni, One of 
H^hieh. was (« b^/seto ^in the-timerof Jbsephtis* 
At kngth^howver, taist integrity *of these .men- 
was sh^h by the cueing aHurehients and' per*' 
sonal ascoiilpiii^metits of the daughters ;of Cain ;; 
dnd; in toiisequ^Mieeof'sezloe-iiitermlueHageii witli^ 
t^t &mily, theiir ihumete gradually xlegeneratedy 
tjll,;at lengtii,; thiitr wiefcedaess was gtat in 'iSaef 
earth, and every imagination of liieir hearts waa^ i 

polluted wkhr iinqmty. ^ *• • I 

'There :wei« Bkewise-ia ihose days pirsoni^ 
whose ^ctrtordinafy strength laid stature wese* 



•fdally leniaiiuMe wilii ihm acts of mpine and 
imjnefy: thes&wefe$moBt probably, the o£bpring 
of the mmtlerer, both by fether and mother , who 
^rannised over the weak, by dmt of supenoT 
powen A similar mode Of conduct appears to 
have been adopted by some others^ who ure-ad'^ 
^rted to in hdjr writ nnder the appellation of 
mig^ men^ or men qfrenowru ' 

, The, wickedness pf mankind now i nc r eased 
n^idly with Ae increasmg population, and the 
earth was KteraHy filled with violence; yet tfie 
ferbearance rf God* was continued towuds them, 
and he mercifully resoived to grant them the 
i^ace of one hundred and twenty years for re^ 
pentance; during which dme he declared, his 
i^irit should strive with tilan, in order to awaken 
mm to a sense of his depravity, and eventusdly to 
recall him to the paths of peace and virtue* 
• It is here proper to remaric, that, notwith- 
standing the general, corruption, one man J* ^* 
was fi>und perfect in his generatipn, and 
walking humbly with his God. This person was 
Noah the mx of LAmech, who exerted himself oii 
every occasion, to introduce a re&rmation both of 
worship and conduct ; and to this end undertook 
the laborious task of public admonition, wami^ 
bis auditors of the fiital consequences that mM oe<- 
suit from their enormities. His zealous counsel was 
however treated with disdain^ and the deluded 
race continued in the pmctice of every vice, di| 
God is said to have been grieved at hU heart for 
the formation of his incorrigible creatui^es, and, at 
^e end or their fruitless probation, to have de- 
creed -an universal deluge that should utterly 
destroy them, together with the birds of the air 
lind.the beasts of thcf field. From this tremem 

dous 



dous: sentence No^ih and U^ baiify .wei» .exclude^ 
having " found grace in the eyes of th^ L(»xl»" 
and the venerable patriarch received instructions 
concerning, a certain vessel which he was a]^>oint- 
ed to build for the preservation of his own lamily^ 
wid for such a qu^tity of animals of every spe- 
pies as would be sufl^cient to rejdenish the 
earth again, when. the threatened flood, should 
subside. 

. In obedience U> the divine command Noah 
xindertook the construction of this vessel, men- 
Ugtied in ^ripture by the name, of the ark.. With 
respect to its dimensions we read, that its length 
.was three hundred cubits, its Jbreadth fifty, and 
its h^ht thirty* Its form was that <^f -an oblong 
square with a flat bottom, and a sloping roof, ele- 
y^ted one cubit in the middle^ It consisted of 
three stories, each pf which, excluding the thick- 
ness of the floors, might be eighteen feet high, 
and was^ divided into sei^rate apartments. It 
was, in ail prc^ility, well suppUed with light 
and air ; and tjiiough it had neither sails nor rud- 
der> it was admirably jcontrived for lying steadily 
on the sui*fac^ of the water, and for thus preserv- 
ing the lives of its various inhabitants. 
. The appointed . time of vengeance 

.T^^ being come, and the ark completed, 
Noah went on board, in the year of the 
world 1656, , with his wife, his sons, and his 
daughters-in*law^. taking .with Urn all kinds ot 
beasts, bird^, pnd reptiles, by pairs and by sevens^ 
as he was expressly commanded ; while the rest 
of mankind, regardless of his repeated warnings^ 
continued to indulge in luxury and dissipation^ 
dll the flpod came and overwhelmed them witlj 
a swift destruction; for, in the self-same day^ 

were 
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^€^ the fcmntufiis of the great deep broken upy 
the windows of heaven were opened, and this 
iflundating torrents began to fall, which descend- 
ed without intermission for forty days and fortjr 
mghts. The waters also increased gradually 
'daring the space of five months, when tliey rose 
to the elevation of twenty-seven feet above the 
summits of the highest mountains* 
, The irrevocable decree of Heaven haying been 
thus awfully accomplished, a wind was caused to 
pass over the earth, in consequence of which the 
waters began to assuage, and on the iirst day of 
.their decrease they sunk so considerably, that 
the ark rested on the mountains of Ararat* This 
happened on the seventeenth day of the seventh 
months or the sixth of May ; and by the first day 
of the tenth mcmth, answering to our nineteenth 
of July, the tops of the neighbouring hills began 
to appear. 

Towards the end of the ensuing month, Noah 
opened one 6£ the windows in the ark, and sent 
forth a raven, which flew to and fro till the earth 
was dry, but afforded him no satisfactory intelli- 
gence; he therefore let out a dove three successive 
times, allowing seven days to elapse between each 
excursion* The first time sh^ returned quickly^ 
having found no place sufficiently firm to afford a 
resting-pla,ce ; the second time she came back ipi 
the evening, bringing an olive^leaf in her mouthy 
as a proof that the flood was greatly abated ; and 
the third time she returned no more* 
; On the first day of the first month, or 
the twenty-third of October, the patriarch, ^' fr 
"who v^ras now in the six hundred and first 
year of his age, removed the covering of his ves» 
sel, in order to take a view of the surrounding 

Vol. I. M scenery, 
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Acenei^) ^4 ^^(^^yveicd that ^ilic sodbce lof ithe 
%anh was pevfeet^ isee ivom \rat«* ; kB «ofili«' 
nttisdy how&f&fy isk the a^!4fllTteitnr^i|t9r4ttmith 
«f (|he ^ecmd nomth, ?or :kfae xi^tteenth aT Db» 
i:^ember, <whc!n:hts«9uiiE; &ii^ jnpunueDncesof the 
divkie cdnmumd, td^geHier "v^idi ihm iKifby itt &)» 
taily^ fxad «v6iy ilhriBg ^rodtuoe "wiiich fhadbeeft 
intrusted to ys «are :fbr flone :7ear and ten da^^ 
ttcdording to the antedilnran icooipiilation, or 
duntig the^ace itf thvee ihondved ■ sid^srady-^^K 
4ays m our ipment ^tiiuk. 

Ha\iiig <thus g^en a Goncise'accouiit'af itl^^usi- 
jirersal dehige, inlth ta strict r^^ !to tbe .wonl jof 
God, wie leel it 'our duty :to \la7wuih ^{HcrtSoulMfB 
be^^re iour readers as^ibeingrgcfdierddtfbom^pfofane 
authors, may s^ctrd collateral viidence of ^tfaa 
dreadful csctastrophe. The CfmUetma supposed 
^% ^t€nt "to ihffioe iuippened dii tthe reign of 
Xisuthrus, who, being warned in a dream that 
tnankifid should be destroyed isy at £oDd on ^the 
iiftseii^ of the month I^stns, built m Tessel of 
^attracmUnaiy udimensions, ^nnd iiy ^atimeanspra^ 
vepved hims^ .and 'his ^uiiily icom iiuin, ^besides 
a vasiety of 'fowls 4md qiiadrupeds tthat -wcsenK;- 
^omnv^ded, by 'Chmnxis 4>r Sotum, <to Ihis qpm^ 
tection. ^heflood^beingjcome, andsoonciteting, 
SUsiithntt sent out cettatn rbiids, ivhssh, finding 
neither food nor festmg-^ace,iretumed'to his iShip 
With tiieir ^fe6t danced 'with mud, ibut Amn^hsir 
third* 63»surH(»i they retutned no more. Ubscckw 
cumstance oonvindng JEaamhrus ^thet nbe ^arth 
was lagain visible, he <xpened the side ^df ins vessel, 
and finding that it rested jseeucely on:a tnauiltaitit 
he came out^witii all his Gompaniona, snd-Taiaad 
9n altar, ^whereonhe sacrificed to the gods. Xhe 
:Bgyfiiian8 wepc' certainly no-struigeis .toitfais .gor 
neral destruction by wat^r, as several of its par* 

ticular 
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4icular circumstances are to be found in their his- 
tory of Osiris and Typhon, especially the veiy 
day when it conMtieDftedt or wien Osiris was 
^ut up into the ark : the name of Typhon also 
ai^ptSes. a diehife or muHdationr in cenBtqilene* 
of which the E^pAaa ^mesta^ haxct given that 
name to the sea; and Typhon or T^^^hssus is 
jw p B Liyjrt Bd) b|^' the Latin f^&b& as. a]i» etbrxQoj^s 
fna* mm^^ i^g^aiaafi heaven^ biU flnsdly van- 
foiahocl] hjj^ Jkqikst^ abdl osrerwbebittdi \nA water. 
TfaemUfitaBtK^I HeHfi/udm vck Skfvkt ave aaiii tB[ 
kM».e|dHttttedadiai» in the earHl^ iiiithe t»fliu 
fie e^ JittQk. wUdt smilli^wei ^ Ae waters el 
twdtelufc. The Jbtdian Bvamm. t^M us, iSiat iw 
ceniMwyieece ef a gfcneral disfeetkn In the ft>in» 
ifA^ «£ witklk the fint race ofmepcM^ted^ 
G«Ni*s^kid^|iHitseB. wa& justty roMedv anjt he sen* 
m £bod wkli evepc away> afli Bal^ona witteMM 
iKaiiitttioft; but to lepaar this utter deMructioci M 
eecalildtbtiee penonaof gveatev excettencia li^ye 
tlnse^ofi tke pvecci^Mg g^n^ratieii. Tlie^ ebistical 
miinw. had eiidaiitly some tvaditienary accoikit^ 
^ a g«iicial .dekge^ ftom wWcH^ according €q 
Ovidy Dettcaie» and Ffrrhai alone wtfe aaredt 
Tile OlfitMte afeo have seme InpecfiBCl; notidiie el 
tile fioed, andlef t&e provi^esitiai: escape oC a «di^ 
famibf from its destroying effects. l£iy, ev@a &• 
i^wtfrfaaw are said to acknowledge ils reality, and 
tEVflpitakol it upen their continent. OlhersmtheMt 
might be Goasultedy and etther na^ns brou^h* £^' 
wara ufeft tha» subject ; but a» we profess to eo»« 
^uct oup leaders threugh an important suceesfiROft 
^^iHsnls, rather Kftan to amuse them with d^ui^SM 
dlaquitoilioiisy wepvesum^ suileient has beenaaide» 
these concurring testimonies, and shall accxN?dk»|;(f 
^tei^ te Jhe hifitoiry ef the pesl^Ki'vl^Si, 

CHAP. 
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TMPRESSED with the most Uvdy gm- 
-*- titude to the author and preserver of 
his existence, Noah> immediately upon, hi^ 
fcmding, erected an altar, and offered a burnt 
sacrifice of every clean beast and of every dean 
IbwU This act of piety proved highly acqeptablp 
to God, who graciously afiirmed, that he woul4 
no more ciirse the ear^ for man's sake ; but, on^ 
the c<mtrary, it should retain all its prmlegesy 
and enjoy an uninterrupted succession of sea? 
sons, till the period of its final destruction. The 
patriarch was also honoured with the divine 
blessing, and received permission to appropriate* 
all living, creatures to his own use, . and to eat 
of them as finely as of the herbs and fruits, of 
the earth : he was, however, strictly commanded* 
to abstain from the blood of animals, and to 
avoid shedding that of man; at the same tim^' 
receiving authority to punish the crime of man« 
slaughter with death. 

God likewise vouchsafed* on this memorable 
day, to make a solemn covenant with his favoured 
mortals, respecting the future safety of the haSita^ 
ble globe ; and promised, as a sacred token, of his 
inviolable decree, to set his bow in the cloudy 
wheii it rained, that the posterity of Adam mightt 
look on it, and contemplate the effects of hia 
sovereign mercy- 
Having received the warmest blessings aind the 

most 
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most kiMlimable nmrks ef aieotion ftom hi^ 
•ppeaied Cimtor, Noah desoevded fiom ^ 
nmiHtain, applied himself to hneisaairff and 
planted a ▼iBe3^ard. At the time ^ the ymta^ 
he became inebriate wi^ the |ulce ef Uie grape, 
aikl lay oai«les9ly uneomered intldn Ids lent. £a 
Ihis Mtm^en he was discovered hy his soa Hifim, 
who inftme(fiately hasffned to iiift»«i his brothen 
ai the circumstance, sund Invited them te behdd 
tiie dkgfraeeiiil atdtude of their parent* Shem 
iMid Jaf^tie^ wefe, heMrever^ toe modest in them* 
selves, agnd toe tendspof tiie patriafch^'s honoui^ 
te ^eemply with such a requMt ; and therefer^ 
having provided themselves with a garment, they 
m^nt hadiwupds and covered fheir father with 
fiM deoorum; tn return fbr which they wertt 
f^munerated with an ample Messing, whilst the 
postevily of Ham were loaded mth the most 
dreadfol curses* 

Subsequent to the recital of these particular^ 
Mii^ce infofwis us thalt the patriarch pcdd the 
debt of nature in the nine hundred and fiftieth 
year of hilf age: and the oi^entals have a tradition 
that he wai ^ried in Mesopotamia, where th^ 
•hovr hts'sepuiehre, in si eastle nesr Dakr Abunan^ 
or *< the RKimastery of our father.*'- 

All no^iMnd bein^ the descendants of ihA 
three sons of Noah, who were preserved f^m 
destructiein in the ai4E, we ma^ be naturally con* 
sidered remiss if we pass them over without sem^ 
fMrtiGUlar noliee* We shsJl ^i^ed^re sl&etch out 
Midi ^A:umslandes, respecting tliese persons or 
thtoir descendants^ as ehfeU appear of most im- 
{Mfftanoe to oul< design. tin. 

- Jafjh^t, who, notwithtftandhig his disad* ^^ 
^ifMageous position in the sacred histoiyy ^^ ] 
M 2 was 
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jrsis the eldest flon of Noah^ vraa pAtheticallf 
blessed by that patriarch) for his pious behaviouo^ 
in these terms :—^^<]^od shall enlarge Japhet, and 
he shall dwell in the tents of Shem^ and Canaan 
shall be his senrant." This appears to haye been 
spoken in the spirit of prc^iecy, and has be^i 
fully acc<»nplished in the great possessions wMibh 
fell to the posterity of Jajritiet in differ^it parts 
of the world ; in the overthrow of the Assyrian 
empire by the Medes, in conjunction with th^ 
Babykmians ; andy finally^ in tiie subjugation of 
the CanaaniteS) the Babylonians, the. Egyptians^ 
afid other descendants of Ham, to the children of 
bis elder brother. ; 

Of the chiklren of l^iem there is little more to 
be collected from Scripture than tiieir names and 
the ages of the patriarchs in the line of Pc^gy* 
till we come to Terah, the fitther of Abraham i 
we must therefore have occasional recourse to 
the conjectures and' traditions of Jewish and 
Christian writers, where we shall find some par* 
ticulars worthy of attention* i 

' The birth of Shem must have hqipened in 
the year of the world 1558, as at th& Urth of 
ArfhKxsidf two years after the deluge, he was one 
hundred years old* The only action of his<life 
recorded by Moses is that which he performed 
together with his brother Japhet, and for which 
he obtained the Uessing of Jiis &ther« He is 
faid to have lived five hundred and two y^ars 
alter the floods and to have died in the six hun* 
dredth year of his age, leaving behind him-^VQ 
spus ; vif. E^am, Ashur, Arphsxad, Ludr and 
Aram ; tiie second of whom became tl^ founder 
of the Assjrrian kingdom, according to this ex- 
press declaraticm c^ Mo9e»^^ Out of that Uod 
. * ^ . " (SKinaar) 
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(Shuunt) went forth' Arimr^ and biddod Nineveh 
wd the dty Rhoboth, and Calah, and. Besen^ 
faetwc^ Nmenreh and Cakh £ the- same is a great 
cky." , . 

^ Elam may probably have beoi iotendied by the 
]iM»e iiiodj^»te PersiaQ histoiians, ii?hen they 
^8lttBlted^ tfaftt tiieir firat^kingy Caiiinam% was^a 
jBoo Qf Stem.: ia)dthisidfiaria8tsk^ycoDaonantt» 
the Mosaic acoount.' ( 

} Arphaxad had one considerable ad¥a»liigi» 
aboTe bia bi^isthren, in having the patii»chal 
)ine continued through him* Many .authoni 
detii^ both the name and nfttioaoC theChaldeani 
:&om this perscm; and Josephu%,ccaicumng a 
xthe; sa^e ppimiHi) assures us^. that he was the 
prinoe of lh« ArjdiaaBadeans,: at presant catte4 
pha^ans. ; It has becti already obdervsed^ thi^ 
he WHS bom in the year of the warld I6$8y ani 
jrt s^ipears from the sacred ; records thathe limed 
jlo the age of feiir hundred and tbirty^t^ 
years* . ' > 

' Aa we find no drcumtftaoKre: related in Scrip- 
Jtiire ; mspecti^g. the other sotis,\b&.^ Lud and 
AfBrn^ we . shiatt disl^HlS Vmr mnai^a on hii 
ito%» aAd> rotum to. that isi Noah,. wime 
^oungeat' 90% Ham^ now d^nandt 0ur attettf- 
tieob , . ) ■• •-•''• 'J ; ■ • f 

^ When Noah was. acqumnted w^ the lAdeUl* 
i^acy of hia son'S'Conduol) he prooconced a heaty 
^emsiey not: indeed agaiost the ofiend^rr hisna^ 
Imt iigautst a>jbwteb of hia.tmterityH^^^ Cursed^^ 
jsaya Hie |i»«riai^>» ^ be Can^m i f^ marmiV !^ 
^i^vants^shaMfhe-betlintohiabrethren*'' .Thiacurse 
iaUin^ JM|)^^ a SDV^iof Hum rather tbm upon hinv 

self, has QCQs^HNSc^SEQaity.cQnjectliiies!^ 
Jeaiiiedr Spme have supposed that 'Noah ex^ 

pressed 
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pwiied UmadH in UibBiaimer toarvoH^curaiiig 
Hanv Whom God had to i^centl^ blessed ea IsSft 
^uittia^tlie aric;- other* am for eiueiidliig' tilt 
curse both to Ham and his descendants, whom 
^hty ihonioite oonilder as the prqg^eatoni of the 
felMcks; and « third ctass anagkie, wltiha.gM»itiir 
ap|)earaiiee«f tmth, that J^m, by'Hecitiii^ 4^ 
fi^dtktion^ ^iesigned to^ t«i«e and iovi^^le^ i|^ 
i^irits of the Israelites, who- ii(«fO appointed M 
tAglige and 'fitiady ranqti^sh the ohildren of 
Canaan; prei46u^ to theiv complete poaies^n of 
#16 promised land* . < . 

' mm, in j&onfteqiieiice of Ma unduttftd •heliai> 
«ioiiP Oft m oeoasiofi which sihoirfd rs^thor hava 
Mtited his c^nopasdOA tiiaii hi^ndKeule, lia» b^Bii 
«aM^#r^ bf the MnaivHty of aodioM aa tlit 
llrit intre^dueer of -impiety -after the deloge^ 
iMid Iha lafaMOiw 4ikbt^tm^ ^<ttMshad to kis^nami 
In thdr wrMie«-"is parfeetl^ eonsiitont' wiHl 
l^efatjUiafiioHB^acdaDAtw Cvomis, who is suppose 
ed to have been the same person. 

Td • tdtftk^ an Ofinioii by^^^o humbar of 
mmos foeiKtIoned by Mosea In: tlie tfimie g^ 
tieiralftani of rrfiamrtf Mna, whl^ • eseeeda the 
Milnlier iof /-perBont detoceffdad from^betli Int 
luio^ra in fbi lama dagnee^ ihe^ mm t^mtmnc^ 
issue of the three sons of Noah must certalHlf 
li^ balongUi ' t^ <lia ytoAifMr, and the greater 
<Sh48itoii Off <iie 'oirAl #imisC coii90quaiitlf haiMi 
kMtgk to 'hltt vdhara4^ fat t#ftsaa haa rdeorded w^ 

Eleiilar -elfeuitlrcaiieat i«laciii^ ^ aiif #r *bli 
'4ted6iniant% %iM^ptfiig^ Ctoaaft ii»d fftnfl«Odl 
-"^'t^aiA, Whom,' aci;oi<d]i^lo(kii4i^i«, w^ maa 
n^p^M' to iMva boinr tha foufcli i^an jof Kfaii^ 
Is bdie^ad td hai^Hfedltfid <fcdia the country 

dtfetinguishod 
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fistin|;mdied by- hia navicy^ where his tomb wi^ 
jmaaeriy «howQ in a eave of tbe^mmmtain.of Jjooh 
^oids) at . a. smadl distance froni Jenitakm*. We 
treequatti!^ a losato ascxriatt the timje of l»i 
birth ADd the kiigth.of. hia life, neither of thowi 
circumstances bemg mentlcmed by Moses* Sonm 
writers, however, have nwaturfd to.i^ffinaa^ that 
be was bom in the ark* and Uutt, bei^ the &m% 
it uoaeasonable incontinence, he was hihwolf .9 
pn^igate man. That part of Noah's. curse, whicfe 
gifetold the humiliation of .Canaan, aa^becopuug 
.^servant of servants to his bretbr^i, seems to have 
been wholly accomplished in him, without ex* 
lepding to ]^e rest of his brethren. With respe<;l 
|o Shem, it was fulfilled in the JEnemorable victftt 
ries of the Israelites,.a»d the subsequent achieved 
incfn^ of the Assyrians and Persians i aM witk 
laggard to Japhet, we see a comidetion of the pnn 
I^ecy in the successive ccmquests of the CanaaOi* 
Ites. by the ArecJKS and Romans, in I^alestineiSnd 
Phoenicia, but more eq;>ecially by the total subjurr 
s^ti0o,of the once haughty and flourishbgsim4<^ 



Canaai^ seems JU> haxe been kwwn. to the an«n 
€jmt h^theus^ as Suichoaia^o gives the nanna of 
Chpa to the first man who was called, a Phc^ 
(CVUif We h^ve no particulars in hc^y writ coi^ 
x^^amii^ his pons; but their. de$een<bnts will. be 
t^ated of in that p^ of qur history .wl^^h fxaxn 
taius;their tt^a^sactions with the.chiMli^su of IsradiL 
^ ^limrbd, the sixth son of Gush, is mentioned m 
the book of Genesis as a mighty one in the earth, 
and a mighty hunter before the Lord ; and We 
are there told that " the beginning of ins kingdoixi 
Was Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calnehj in the land 
p{ Shinaar." These words seem clearly to imply, 
.. .... that 
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loriou^ i nm rpuc C li d ^y «Mfte vuidii«tfliidtagt ^M 

iigftiiiiiiwtf bf faiB>VKfdka«f, aMnedta nofiaberof t)i£ 
gWNMift j^omi^ mtny an^ bf trantittg <li«m 1I0» the 
«>ib'el! the ehaee, 9eiito«d> litem •q«iit lo tto 
mtk •£ brxiiti^ dimgef wMh '»iiirf&ak«ii> korepii^^ 

f^g^ ii«t mtftt' iviio obtained tile fegel dignk^ 
' - ' after tli« ioiMl v m4 ikm ituf dliei vmm 
i gw m l by Moses «^DiiBCiiiitedla»exltii8k«]t^^ 
]ii tiM>8C eariji tines, tii^eR feiP y^gs ccmM dmoI 
of BMie Hnn MCw Bf ^oiiiiiraMflH»heac^O]lwil 
Ae 8eimitei|^n«;fV ^>^ ave naablb t» delann^e, ttm 
it itM miMif ]MoM^ 1»>E tho foreeol mm;, ki 
cllari yieace of iMd6t nw m iyii oa e Asiiitr loikaMnt 
locti diiMa ftom SUkunf^ ir^cH^ he ^viFent aoA 
tmmitS NifievelV'aariii o^feerci^MO' in^ Asafiio. 

Mwetklkw MmI Moor te» bee» ciAaosliodi Iqr / 
writers in atteni{)ting to trace Nimrod iio IM 
oROaiiof pmltOM' liaaCM7. M iMio aMlMiiie 
otefotefo asaaftiKd^ HbtM he loaa 4ieiM»ie wkk Bn 
Ymr^f^ fboMMl tub BmiylBiiiib empm, aodtidM 
ma^aftttwardo^ioanlu^iiped as » godb Some how 
koa^lifeit hka t»be I^us, 4ft« first AssfiiasiBoo^ 

aodi s ncfaein soppose him fa haiia heeo ^eehewH 
the testChoMeaik noiiafch lAer tdlo deluge ; md 

the 

* Tho ofSabatetnt te.hayt nrahfld fttno. dio n«M» of 
KimvfHl, Wiueh liopUef mwMi 93a^ 19 coasefuciiee oli M' 
lejpcoa^h&il appeUaitiev,. the character before us h^ heei) 
represented as a rebel against God : an yisolfnt oppressor : 
^ first amivn* of the-worsfaip of faxr, and tlv; first perKctP^ 
fiov^D the score of religion. 
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the king of Shinaar, of iHMvnifinMiM4ftjiM4e^ 

ittf« lijyiuiiiiij) liiMffi^eiige /i»f .^)tvi««MU9ter9»Ci' 
oenofB.. ,Vii8by0ifloi^«taliuMihsiiie>b»cA 
^djmDotfang ^rtoteftmd s«o»i«r7i»f ^biy^d^i^s 
am ^scldBdteg lie M isQr tii^ Jemd tf .£iM^ 
mbDv^bey inwfcg iii»iqoate»piragr j fuad ntlnm 
afiBrming that ;fae periatuftd tooiA^ ,ihe iwioft tiif 
llobely aitbkh mf3Bnoff&rtbn>wx^ •» rwotent ;hum- 
ouwi ' Sg np tn iae ii% ^iioweyori 4»loot iiiipa ^tbsm 
fsiots; aBdtfaK«Beicfflt«li«ditiWf ¥»r9ru)gfi^ 
cilery afird.atdbevt but an.uncentmn.nttthecilli^ 
r Jit ffi aiowr ^tsquiflitie tthiit ire should xiptum >t<» 
Ifae ion0MiJBair<; dfearewctoats -of Ko^^ ^hot «fiter 
tlie dcGeaae of tkek pu&Ay ihooght upmfm -U^ 
qukJtfae^»]cmfl9e oi (A»mt, «Rd t0Y«3tiihi}lti^m»^ 
i^viAaoA thsir fiunUiM oii.son^^thi^r^part'CKf ilh»' 
ooih. W^ii^^tlus-dsstgAithcgr tniindyi^ 
0utf^ >d]ef jandTod' Jit:ji.i>l4iii4n Ibe bud lOf Ski^ 
BOBi^ whichTlfaflgn inime^ntely./.dfi6^^md,f^ ^ir 
foteveAfaoik* -On this ^aiMty ivi4)aob jprcmsed >*ai^ 
finendy-attncdiiRe itatenninale Am' jimmix^j4ihi^ 
i»Qhwiit05Bttct^a jotty, and « leaner wimt tt(9 
]Di|[^t.«8pife ito heamen> &xt tthetessptess -purpiwr 
9f iavsoidiag the.tii8|iei:moaiDf <tkeir £a»iUefh Tho 
(MBii&ig vms JsnoacdMgly hegua, fhrickft Jbwg 
U4ed iiMteQd;i>f.aianf^'snd:«li]^ 
pl^ot)grtii0i«Bitt 0f aiott«r:; dnitiQed) ^vtboiie M^ 
finite Jieiadom )had deoreed the w^lf^. c^ t& 
eve'atunes by the Tssy xircumstance "wiiioh Ifcfi 
bniidsrs dattempted to elude, compelled them 
to relinquish their project, by confounding their 
langua.ge, so thtit one could not understand what 
axxother s^d. The city now took the nanieof 

Babel, 
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fiobely aremj^aiokj and the ^Bspiraon^ hhoiP' 
kind immedial^f ensciecL 
^ Prior to this important event, which, according 
f^'the Hebrew calculation, ha^)6ned. justbefoie 
tKet»rth of Peleg, in the year of the flood 101^ 
iH mankind spoke the same language and lired 
together in one body ; but it now become indi» 
pensably necessary that they should diTkLetfaem^ 
sifclves according to their respective tongues and 
fiuiiilies, in order to people t!le earth. 

This dispersion and the subsequent ptantingof 
natidhs were performed in the most orderly man* 
n^r ; for we are informed with regaxd to .the 'sbns 
of Japhet, that, ^ By these were the isles of the 
Grentiks divided in their -lands ; every 'One afker 
their families, in their natitms." The aoconnt 
given of the sons of Ham ends in a similar man^- 
ner, ^ these are the sons of Ham, after their < 
femilies, after tiieir tongues, in their countries^ 
in their nations :" and that of the sons of Shem 
terminates thus :-^^< 'jPhese are. the sons of Shem^ 
after their femiKes, after their tongues, in their 
lands, after their nations." All of wldch texts 
serve to corroborate and justify our assertioiu 
Notwithstanding, some writers hsfe imi^ined 
that the first plantations were made without 
any method or regularity, every colony being 
setitled by chance, and each in^vidual seimng 
on his portion as chance or caprice directed. 

AUowingShem to have spent* the remainder 
of his life, after the confusion of tongues, i in 
Shhiaar,* 'we may endeavour to follow his de>* 

scendants 

• It would be extremely difficult to ascertain with, pre- 
cision what were the ancient limits of the land of Shinsiar.' 
We. are told that the towei'and city of Babel were erected * 
. on 
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jBcendants in their migiiiyon. There wer^ JKYcn 
chiefs of hip line concerned in the dispersion, viz;. 
hJB five 6on8 abeady mentioned, SaJah ttie son of 
Aiphfuud, and £ber the son of Salah, who seem 
to have aettled from Media westward to the sear 
coast of Aram qr Syria* 

£him fixcid his faahitation in the country of 
EJaxiy* lying to the south-east (^ Shioaar^ 
Aflhur's territory, fir^ distingiiished by his <yvn 
nmof^ and known to the Greeks by the name of 
Assyria} we find lying contiguous to Elam's, <:^ 
the west or north-west. Arphaxad seems to have 
setUed in Chaldea, where his descendants conti*- 
nued till the time <tf AlHaham ; yet some authors 
hare assigned him a place in Arrapachitis, a 
prorinoe ^of Assyria; and others, who con&und 
him with Cainan, pronounce him fi>under of Uie 

Chinese 

sn a^ plain within .that province, and that the sacroA veiscli 
were carried from Jerusalem by Nebudiadnezzar to the 
hottfe of his god in shinaar ; hy which we undentend the 
tGUipki of Belnt in Babylon. Three other cities are ako 
Viea^ioned in Scripture as being situated in this land, viz. 
Erech, Accad, and Cahieh; but as they appear to have 
ttood at no caosiderable distance from each other, thvy 
do not capacitate us to determine on the extent of tlie 
country. It may, however, be presumed that SJiinaar 
took in more to the north than to the south of Babel, ana 
that it lay. Ion the most part, though not wholly, between 
the Euphrates and the Ti^is. Several traces of the name 
Shinaar are discovered in the writings of various authors, 
both ancitnt and modem ;^ and the part of Mesopotamia 
chosen by the astronomers, in the time of Kalifa al Mamun, 
fpr mffftW"^ die degree of a great circle, was the desert of 
Senjar, which we suppose to have constituted a part c^ ti^^ 
ancient |^lain of Shinaar. 

* Sttsiana or Khaxcstan seems to hare been part of this 
country in the time of the prophet Daniel ; and prior to the- 
captivity the Jews never designated Penis by any other 

Vol. L N wme. 
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Chinese monarchy. Salah,* the son of Arphax- 
ad, might probably have settled in Chaldea, 
where we suppose there was sufficient room for 
his posterity till the time of Abraham ; and for a 
similar reason we imagine the abode of Eber to 
have been in the same country. With respect 
to Lud, we are totally unable to ascertain the 
seat of his habitation: he is indeed fixed by 
Josephus in Lydia ; but it appears needless 
that he should have wandered so far from his 
friends ; and the ancient t name of the Lydians 
is a strong objection against this opinion. Aram, 
the youngest son of Shem, obtained the countries 
of Mesopotamia and Syria, which, exclusive of 
Phoenicia and Palestine, comprehended all '^e 
territory westward of Assyria as fer as the Medi- 
ten^anean ; and Aram's name is accordingly givtn 
in scripture both to the whole of these countries 
and their several regions. 

Within or near the land of Aram the four 
sons of Aram may be supposed to have planted 
their respective families. It is generally believed 

that 

nvne. Stephanos mentions it as a part of Assyria; but 
Pliny and Josephus make it a part of Persia, whose inhabi- 
tants are said by the latter writer to have descended from 
the ELamites. 

• Salah has been supposed bv some to have settled in 
Susiana in Persia, because they iind a town in that part o( 
the world which formerly bore the name of Salah. Tliis, 
however, is but a weak authority for their belief, as Mo- 
rocco, Spain, Phrygia, Armenia, and Hyrcania, might 
respectively claim rnis patriarch f<5r their founder by .the 
eame means, each of these countries having had a town' 
of the same nan>e. 

f It was universally acknowledged by the" ancients, that 
the Lydians were first called M:cones, and Lydians from* 
Lydus the son of Atys. 
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tiiat Us, the eld^t, f<:iaiKled thedty of Damascus^ 
and gave his name tp the circumjacent countiy : 
Hu\ Is st^tiQDfid by Bochart* in Cholobetene, 
a part <rf»the Gi^ater Armenia : G ether t may be 
ailQwed ti 9^t near the rivei: Centrites, between 
Ar»fi<^nill and the Carduchi; and Mash or Me- 
shech is said to have: fixed in Armema, near the 
mountain >fa»Us,^ which is commonly supposed 
to be the same with Ararat. 
. Ham is supposed to. have quitted Shinaar on 
- the ill success, of the popular undertaking, and 
to have, obtained the sovereignty in Phoenicia ;, 
Ibis o[Hnien at least; is consistent with the idea of 
Ham iea>d Cronus being the same person : but, 
acQording to those who imagine him the same 
yith Menes, he must have reigned in Egypt, 
which, is indeed frequently mentioned in Scrip- 
ture by t^e.jkanie of the land of Ham: but as 
we have no positive authority to decide the. 
pomU we shall proceed to the consideration of 
his descendants. . . . 

f Gush, his eldest son, is mentioned by the an- 
cients as jthe.&ther of tlie. Ethiopians, who in the 
^ime of Josephus were generally distinguished by 
the name of Cusheans. Yet, from various pas- 
sages of holy writ, we are mtlier inclined to sup- 
pose 

* Bochart grounds his opinion of this settlement upon 
the circumstance of finding' several plkce^ inCholobetene, 
whose names begin with Cnoi or Col. * 

f Gefher was said by Josephus to have reigned among 
th& fiactrlans; but Bactria was certainly out of Shem's lot, 
and was likewise at too great a distance to be considered as 
one of the first plantations. 

. \ Josephus distinguishes the people in the neighbour- 
hood of this ttiountaija by the name Masiei, and derives the. 
Maaenea&s, near the mouth of the Tigris, fron) them : but^ 
the latter notion is clcarly'refuted by Bochart. 
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{Mse Uni he lea^ hsmsetf'i&^tiie tcmtili^eafiMii 
{>art of Babylonia, axul m the adjoming port <^ 
Susiaiia, still called Khuzedtdn, of tiie latid of 
Chut ; from whence his desccsidaBt% in the sue* 
eeeding ages, migrated mto Arabia f* though it 
is now extremely difficult to &c the quaiteifr of 
any of them with pvedsicm* 

With respect to the nations deseended from 
Mizraim, the second son of Ham, we briefly ob- 
serve, that the LiKiim are supposed to be the peo* 
pie above Egypt, at present known by the name 
of Abyssins: the Lehabim are judged to be the 
Lybians of Cyrenaica : the Na^tuhim are said 
to have settled in Mannancat the Pathrasim ace 
evidently inhabitants of Pathros or Thebais : the 
Casluhim are believed to have settled ai that put 
ef Lower Egypt which Ptolemy and some others 
have caHed Casiotis : the Philisdm ortginafly set* 
tied in Egypt, and afterwards removed into Ca* 
fiaan : and the Caf^torim are regarded by all the 
Withers as the Cappadocians* 

The settlement of Phut, who stands in the 
|dace of Ham's third son, has afforded a subject 
of controversy to the learned, some of whom 
imagine that Africa was divided between him and 
his brother Misraim : but as some passages of aa» 
cred history seem to militate against this opinion, 

we 

* Tt appeaifs from Scripture that a p^ of Aiabia near the 
ked sea -was distingruished by the name of Gnth: Cmhaa 
aiid Ml^an zre mentioned a« neighbouring people dwelling 
in tents : and the Arabs are expressly said to border on tho 
Oashites; who, thercfcwe, could not have been the Ethio* 
pians. Cush, according to the traditions of the Arabs and 
Fersiahs, was fcing of tfie temfory of Babel, and resided in 
Itr&k: and ]Dr. Hyde suppose* that Cush reigned ia htf^ 
l^nia, and that his po«tetity migrated into Arabia* 
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wt atnil not pftsaime to detexnuae ujpon so ^e^i^ 
.aD uncertainty. ^ 

Of Catnaan aad the plantations of his descend- 
ants we >can speak -with a tolerable degree of c^n* 
£denc6 ; but. deem it most advisable to defer their 
histor^r till we come to treat of Pboenibia and the 
land a£ Canaan. 

All ^e -can collect &om Scripture relative to,Ja- 
jphet tS) that he retired with his family frcmi Shi- 
Daar^ and fixed his habitation to the north oi the 
countries occupied by the children of Shem. 

p<fmervlu& eldest 8on» is mentioned by Josephus 
as the ^Either of the Gomerites, or Gauls of Asia 
^inor, who inhabited a part of Phrygia : Magog, 
in all probability, settled on an isthmus between 
4he Euxine and Caspian seas : Madia is genei^iy 
supposed to have planted Media : Javan probably 
took up his abode near Ionia, in tlie south-west 
part of the lesser Asia : Tubal and Meshech are 
supposed to hav^ resided near their bix>ther Mar 
gog : and Tiras is anrversally believed to have led 
liis colony injo Thrace. 

; Having thus given a condse account of the 
jaations concerned in the first dispersion of man- 
iirid, we^ shall now take a retrospective view of 
some particulars which have been hitherto omitr 
ted, in order to preserve the thread of our narrar 
^on entire* 

., . Th^ -history of the ^ntedilu\aans, jiarticularly 
mith it^gaitl to their rdigktfi, policy, arts and 
sciences, wouldr ^certainly. be considered as a sub«- 
jectof great value^^ were it possible to expatiate 
iipon these points with a strict regard to truth ; 
but a^ the sacred vojunie affords but little whereon 
we might ground our assertions, and the page of 
profene history is clouded With fable, we musi 
N^ candidly 
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^andidfy acknowledge tJiat oni^vemarks are found- 
ed chiefl3r upon coryecttire* 

Wilii respect to the refigious ritcaof €ie pri-r 
Mxval race of men, we can only venture to i^ 
firm, that they offered sacrifices, both of aittmah 
and of the iruits of tSxe earth ; yet soane w i idas 
have attempted to prove that all the patriardhs) 
from Adam, had certaan times laid places set 
aipart for the telebration of divine worship,* and 
ifevoted a portion of their property to the main* 
tenance of the priests* 

Thcdr poittics and civil constitutions are hid in 
impenetnMe darkness, and- consequent afford 
no foundation even for conjecture* It is however 
probable, that the patriaKhid form of govemm^lt 
was set aude by tyranny and oppres«on ; said ^at 
this change took ^ce much sooner among the 
deacend»its of Cain than t^iose of Setii. We also 
imagine that tiieir communities were but few, and 
toisisted of vast numbers of people, prmous t6 
the union of the fiimilies of Seth and Cain ; jmd 
that all mankind, subseqoeit to tibat imprudent 
junction, constituted biit one great nation, divided 
into several disorderly associations, and Irmgin 
a state of anarchy, which incfisputahly tended to 
contaminate the thoughtless race with an univer^ 
aal depravity of manners. 

Even with regard to their arts and sdences but 
Httle can ht said ; as they appear rather to have 
devoted thdr time to hismry and dissipation ^an 
to usefid discoveries or mental improvement* 
The last generation of Ctnn's line found out the 

art 

* The sabl>ath was certainly instituted immediately after 
the creation, nor is it likely that its aBScrvance-was ever 
wholly discontifiued» 
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tat^ -wotikhg vofBM'; aikd AMsic seenistd h«f« 
Wen lAirented abotit the Miiiet»Qe« Some ha^ 
supposed that the sdenoe of a iti tmomy wlis cut- 
llvaitod by the an te diKivi aBi ? but this opinion 
iias n» solid foUMtaiiMs and tiie •ntmeoin <^ 
fttf«s of 4h0Be wiio iMvpe attnbKted vaiicms boolai 
|0 the pailriaidis Adfttn, Sclh, and £m» are'lM 
t^aiH^ lo metk A^eiioos «c€irtstion« 

The aUfccMufiaB vroiid is <»o»noniy wippyaftd 
<D ha^ 'bMD- ^nceee^ngly dilRwent ffom* tlMt 
which we now inhabit) and-lD iiave been stMlQed 
n^ a frettter number of inhid^taiiCs thaQ tiie 
^reseat eaitii is oapi&le of csBlninin^ : and i»> 
deed duA idea seems toiertUf weitf founded) when 
we •consider the s u f pika ii g lenglih' of* men'sltves 
fvevious to tiie dd^, and 4Amc numefvos fene^ 
mdens that weiv tiien oontempofsiy • - 

Vmofts oonseshtfvebeenaangnedbf -i^Glibrent 
^mthors^fep this kmgcMtyi «»ie imputing k l» 
ite sebnety of ^he itfAedHu^teM, and tte e KlMmt 
^impfioity of their ^et s others siq^osiag that it 
resulted fit>mthe peouiiar «xcellenee of the ptants, 
hefbS) and fruits, diaet ^vei« Jkwt upptAaUsd <for Hie ' 
subsistence of tbe luman taoe ; and others assert- 
ing that it WBft the natural consequence o£ a 
6troi^ and vigorous constitotion. 

Each of these opinions msef be condMered as 
'pta^aldng of the tmth, though in reality they wffl 
not bear the test of 9trkt tx<mmaihn: for, If 
•we feaiMly fAxt&st the idea that '9omg^ ^or ^sven 
9Mmf,* ci the antedihi^ans were remaitolde on< 
account of their tanfierancif and smtfiiMn^ we 
must of necemty acteowledge, that the ma- 
jority of them were strangers to these virtues, 
«t a time when they Are said to have been. 



e^^^ and, (fruUdng^ m^xfyit^,: and giving in 
l^narrii^^ till the flQo4 caxiie cand &wallow«4 
them up. ^. '; 

With respect to the whokiMHWe) or tiu^jdoua vir* 
tues pt the vf^getubb world) It may be ju9tiyr8MRr 
posed that. they, wc^ k^s degnenenutedin those cbjFS 
than in the present : yet it .must at the same time be 
remembered that 4m bad entered into the world i 
Qod had ii^ieted> a curse upon the growid for 
man's sake; and agricultural labour ;wa8. even 
f/ten as requisite as it is^'mm^ • We ane neit 
therefore to imagine that the natMtai world ex- 
hibit^ that bfitimcy of beautyf tlmt ^nndant 
ftfftitttjTi and that nespotljed pudty, at the tin» 
to. Vfkkh we^advjert, lih^ litemlly f glowed uppp 
tj^efivM^i and pervaded rocsA amttUunu fiariywhoi 
first created : .w|&en many Jthe image of his CvtaJboe^ 
ftywd) Imoffnbcious pf un or shamey amidst the 
iin^U:hle$sddtftrtsof»£d^i; rejoiced in t^efiiend- 
•sfail^of his €^; and vij^wed with, guileless rnpr- 
iure the subjugaled tribes of inferior- animate* 
iB&^ indeed we* may. naturally supposethat every 
pciMlent> fruH .which dcopit^ed the verdairt 
liffitnohesy w swept itKoemlMKMderedgPouad) vm$ 
jnck^d replete witht fiavour and, n^triticm ; that 
every Uside of grass possessed inherent virtuea; 
and thIkC ev^ry* plant of the earth was, in the 
Jat>g«i^^' ks Creator, ^ery good, ' Bu^ nosooner 
Jiad Adsm tmnsgressed the dkine con}mand, and 
for^ted bis own innocence, than, creadim began 
to langfish beneath, the influence, of the. curse ; 
and maiiyoi the plants. and herbs becdOEUe nsekM^ 
lyhile others were rendf^red disgusting znd poieon^ 
fiHS^, Consequently the Ipngevity of the .antedi- 
luvians cannot be jtistfy attributed, to the seipond' 
||lv^ cause* 

As 
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As tatfie epinioiy that €ie hia^ liVes of ^ose 
men were but natural consequences of the pectt« 
liar strength of their stamina^ or first principles, 
ef their bodily consdtutians, we are wiUhig ta 
receive it as a concurrent though not an adequate 
emise: for Shan, who receivKl hist»rtii'beftxre' 
the ddlige, and possessed all the virtues of the 
tfntedihiiTian constitution, feH short of the age dP 
his Ibre&thers hy three hundred years, becaiise- 
the greatest pert ctf his life was passed after his 
egresMon from the ai^ 

From these considerations, therefore, we are in* 
efined to impute tins longevity rather to the sahi- 
brious constitution of the antcdiimmm cdr than to 
any other cause ; and, ^lon the supposition that 
ths air became ecmtaminated and unwholesome 
after the flood, it wiH appear consistent that the 
pristine cra«s of the human body shbtdd have- 
been gradually l»oken ; and that the tie of man* 
should consequently have been shortened, in sop^ 
cessive ages, to the present coaoBGn sismidard* , 

Whether men were permitted to regale on the 
flesh of azttmals before the flood, is a question^ 
that hsA been long and frequently controverted* 
Those who imc^;ine it vras unlawRil before that 
period, found their Gfkaen upon God^ assigning* 
vegetables for food to num and beasts at the crea* 
tion; and upon the escpress permissiott which 
Noah received to eat flesh after the deluge : and 
those who entertain a contrary opimon, imagine 
that anhnal food was included in the gei^ral 
grant of dominion given to Adam, ofev^tAe JMk 
5f the seoj the fovol of the airj and every livmg thing 
that mcrved ufion the earth : and indeed this suppo* 
eution receives a great degree of strength from, 
the facts, that beasts were divided into ckm and. 

unclean 
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ffncAsm before the iflood ; * and that animals were 
iwcrificed to the Deity.* 

With regard to commerce, it was, in all pro- 
bability, carried oa with greater $icility before the 
deluge than afterwards ; as there was. but one lan- 
guage in the world. Yet it .is evident they had 
no idea of navigation, and of. extending their 
ti^e to remote parts, by the assistance of any 
kind of vessels; or otherwise some families 
might certainly have escaped the Rood besides 
that of the patriarch No^* Indeed it is suf- 
ficiently obvious that comnierce, however it 
Qiight be conducted, was not as necessary at that 
time as it has been since ; not only because the 
wants of men have been greatly increased, in pro- 
portion to the . injury which the earth and its va- 
rious productions received from the overwhelni- 
ing Hood that was brought upon it ; but also 
because they resided together in greater numbers, 
%nd could easily obtain every article they desired, 
by bartering with their nearest neighbours. 
. We now come, to consider a ^w parti^lars 
relative to the /lostdiliwiamj which must of ne- 
cessity occupy the remainder of our chapter, as 
we shall hasten to presentiour readers with the 
more regular history of particular nations and 
authentifated customs. 

It has already been observed, that the first form 
of government was patriarchal ; and indeed wheo 
we contemplate, th^ honour that is due from a 
child to a parent, and . the natural - propensity 
which cliildren have to apply to a 4ther*s autho- 
rity 

* It is but reasonable to suppose, that under the first 
pfatriarchs, as well ai in the days of the Jewish lawgiver,' 
■tich fnuu aad animals would be offered Co God as wereiit. 
f9f:.<n9teQance, rather than those which were of no use to man. 
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"Hty for. the decision of their disputes, anfl 
the termination of their littlfe dissensions, it is 
sufficiently obvious that the descendants of the 
patriarchs irould voluntarily submit, when grown 
tip, to the government and authority of theif 
father, rathet than to any other person. Such a 
govfernicnent was more a protection thaA a re- 
straint ; • and it was certainly imix)ssible to fix 
the liberties, peace, and fortunes of a family in 
'greater security than whiJe they continued in the 
iiahds of a tender and affectionate parent. 

Thus, fathers of families, by an almost insensi- 
ble change, might become political monarchs ; and 
eiAer by leaving Worthy heirs, or naming their 
successors, might lay the foundations of here- 
ditary or. elective kingdoms, under various man- 
ners and constitutions, as chance, necessity, and 
design, happened to coincide. 

Considering Noah therefore as the common 
parent of the new world during his life, we may 
- suppose that his posterity regarded him as theit 
suprenie governor, and that his sons Shejn, EtamJ 
and Japhet, were chief rulers of their' respective 
branches in particular, as their sons again werd 
heads or governors of their particular families 
under their fathers. Thus, for instance, we pre- 
sutne, that each son of Shem not only terminat- 
ed all disputes among the members of his own 
family, but also gave theijn such laws as he ima- 
gined would prove most conducive to their hap- 
piness ; yet his authority extended no further t 
as, in case of any dispute between the three chief 
families, an appeal must have been made tS 
Nc/ah as the only common and . acknowledged 
Umpire. 

This unity of government' 'was however dis-* 

solved 
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>floIved at the death of Noah, and mankind weisr 
consequently divided into thuee grand partie^ 
vhicli^ having lost their common rulery isganleq 
themselves as independent of each other* and ac^ 
knowledged one supreme governor to lead each 
^parate party. Upon the decease of these chiefst 
their descendants were again divided in^ their 
poliUcal «late ; and thus, by degrees, they .became 
ranged under several independent rulers ; whid^ 
jseems to have been the state of the wodd&r^ 
considerable time after the confusion of tongues^ 
and the consequent dispersion. 

But when the increasing &milies began to ex; 
tend their plantations, and to build town3 or jdl^ 
lages, it became indispensably necessary that the 
government of each society should be vested in 
one person, who might reunite the chiefs under 
the same authority, and -execute such laws as 
were best adapted to the peace and prosperity of 
the community. The recollection of the patri- 
archal gov^nment, and the happy effects which . 
resisted fiom it, were sufficiently impressed on 
the minds of the people to induce them to elect 
a sin^ ruler, who was accoimted worthy of do-^ 
minion for his paternal care and tenderness, 
rather than to trust their wel&re in the hands of 
several individuals, who might be influenced by 
par^ prejudice, or distracted by a. diversity of 
counsel and opinions. 

In this beginning of political societies almost 
every t©wn was governed by its respective sove-« 
ffeign, who being nnore attentive to the welfare 
of his sufcjects than the s^randisement of his 
own name, restrain^ his ambition within the 
precincts of his own dominions, without attempt-^ 
ing to invadtt or annoy his neighbours. Some- 

times. 
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Itmed): howenn*^ the jealouiy tt a^ moK poo^i^)! 
Inince, ^ nuotial Incliimtfony or wme ineifitabte 
d^iltey led these mdoaitijte to the ileki ^ batkl«» 
from whence tiiey s^kkkn retained till one pu^f 
yfki cmnpktelf v&&4u£9hed, and his j^membns 
^Kwre addbd to those ii iht u€fikqa&xk^ who^ .^latel 
Midi victory axid tiiksthig for iotme. gloty^ ted 
fettfa hiB coiiibiatants to^lter enterprssefe,. and bf 
unitmg KV^nd tettitone^v femied a kingikRii ^ 
grestef «r sinaUer extent m prtjpdrtioa to ^ loitt 

These first conqueroro regidated their mode of 
behaviour at du»e times according to^ theit idii^ 
ftrent intepe«tB and diiipoBiitioiis» Some of theaA^ 
fCKsrdiog (^e tibj^ts of their conquest as cnwturea 
imworthy the atnailest tomksptat^ of ^laitiire^ pixm^ 
dered tiieni«of all their posaessbHs^and condemned 
thenttb languisfatoat the rehuunder of their ^ya 
tn vititehednesa^ labiodri and ^idg^^.^ an tsipy^ei^ 
Jskm ^faich fint intsodaoed tbe dntinction between 
£c«efi«feniaid «tav%6. Others deeaisied it mot^ «d»> 
>fimtie to tmnmt the ''vanquished p^opiey »ddit 
their &mi]k^ to^aotne near coimtnes, larhere Ihey 
might form an establishment, ami become osefoi* 
to thd victdr by cottivaitia^ adch poitions of land 
air werfe'assigiied tb/trL Others with a greattSr 
<^ree of moderatksii suffered the Conquered fea 
ptflN^iaae tHdr eB|tf m c j pati o n from sfciffery^ and 
allied them the free ehjoyinoat.of their aBok^st 
enstoftii kaid prlvUem, on Condition «f their 
Iwyidg an annual tnbote* But the wisest and 
most p^iitid-bf those i|i«n, .^ho cai^ried fVfir imo 
Ibi^lgn countties^ coiKilialed the eateena of tih« 
«anqiii|hed hy treaiang di^n^sa aMtffwie instead tif 
#A»st^ and groftting tbe^ la/ Hdi partidpation df 
^lose comi^tla tha^ i#em lotted In thtt Jiands of 
• Vol* I. O the 
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the conqueiors* By this niethddthe fice.of adh 
mosity ^7aa soon extinguished, every prejtuiice 
was gradually obviated^ and the interests of the 
contending (parties were finally united. 
. Upon the supposition that Ham is designed by 
die Cronus of the Phoenician history,. It will apf- 
pesLT that ambidon began to make some disturb- 
ance in the earth, even during the life of Noah, 
who was expelled fiom.his settlement by his ua« 
gmtefiil .son* But the fii^t act of usarpation re- 
corded in the sacred volume is that of Nimrody 
'vib0 phmdered Aishur of his possessions, and 
compelled him to remove from. Shinaar into 
Assyria*; This jrevohition, however, which is 
aui^iQaQd to have happened about thirty years 
after the disp^^on, extended no further than 
jto some of the new planted nations. In those 
setdementsf which lay at a greater distance, 
it is probable that a dimpUdty of manners pre* 
vailed during seveoal ages,, and tlimt Wars did 
not arise among them tilL the incnea^ng colonies 
began to press upon each other^. and to e^ipe- 
rience> that inconvenience which results from «t 
confined situa)doiu 

It is but reasosiable to suppose that Noedi and 
hts fitmify were acquainted with sosne of the acts 
«nd iaventions of the antediluvians <; and it is ex* 
tremdy probable that they explained such pairti* 
tmlars to their descendants as were most useful m 
•oomnMUi H& s but it seems tinlikely thai anyx>f 
^he &3ter arts or more speculative sciences -should 
h«9€ been in^roved in any degree till a consider- 
able time after the dispersioii; as we must readily 
allow that numerous inventions were dwept from . 
the &ce of the earth by the destroying, delu^c^ 
joid that a greatlength of tjme must 4d£ necessity 

have 
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fiav^ been required tft restore those arfs^ and to 
pofish tfie manners of those per^on^ who, op their 
first settling in a netr country, found sufficient 
employment in cultii^tiiig the land for their sub* 
tifstence, and iii erecting habitations for the con- 
venience of their femiHes, without designing any 
Luther improvements. They were also frequently 
obliged to wander from one place to another in 
quest of a mo^e convenient residence, and there- 
fore it is sufficiently obvious that a considerable 
time must have elapsed previous to the erection 
<»f towns and cities, and the subsequent seilttemenft 
6t protitipes and kingdoms. 
i Commerce, thought rendered extremely diflll^ 
cult by th^ c<Mifbsion of tongues, was nevei^ieleBs 
6«tTied on- wi^ vigour after the dispersion ; as 
ttnt-n/tcewt^bB of men weve greatly incmaed 
by thdir fee{M»«ti6n ; and those who settled m 
new eonn^es, findmg the want of many con- 
veni^iices' they had left behind theyn, and at 
the same thne diaebveivig many valuahte pro- 
«hidli<Aft in-'th«ir owtl settlement, were induced 
to visit the ^arU in whieb they had formerly re- 
inded, for the 'purpose df exchanging tiieir newly 
^licovered' commodities for such articles pts they 
8t»od:in' need -oft* and by this means the first 
foundation seema to have been laid for foreign 
tfiuie, which aeon ikthsed itself in such a man- 
ntr- as to eapeTsede the greatest obstacles, tnd 
finally to suggest the idea.of n^vigaidon, which 
has rendered the fidthless and tempestuous ocean 
subservient to the interests and accommodation of 
Atafat nations. 

It may perhaps be expected that we shall now 
enter into the controverted subjects of what lan- 
g^nge was genendly spoken before the buikling 

of 
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ef B«bels in what BMnaer the meiaoiable oom 
fosion of tongues was effecud; and how niai^ 
dififbreat languftges wea« then fenned : but aa we 
are much more solieitouB to enrick our v«diim0 
wiUi authentic and agreeable narration, than I9 
9weU them with dry aiid useless ccwtroVersies, we 
shall merely observe, that, in all probability thi( 
Helnrew tongue was that which God first gave to 
his creatures, or at least we may venture to affirm^ 
that if the Hebrew cannot substantiate itB claiiQi 
the primitifve language waa «itirely lost at Babeh 
with resjpect to the manner, in which, the mev 
morable confusion was e fl fo ct c d , there is w doUht 
but it w^ the imfnedinte act. of God» wi^ is 
^ol^amly •described 1^ Mom^ aa <:iHa»in^ ^dowv to 
liiew the butjdeys^ m^ to aecon^l^iflh hiq gftfti 
4e9^i and 9» tothe/^ayn^ (tf lacg m g em then 
fam^i^ we confea^ ourselves unabl^ to re«>lv0 
the qiiea^^i (oid deeipit of too.lit^ ImyoftaMi 
^ qoeiipy eUber «ur tin^ of atteiitiefi.. A^-im 
know fipmgood a«the«ty 1% that the.Hehr«in 
llyriiK^ ^M EgrPtiaA laogwigea w«re. fomt^m 
e90tlf aa jthetim of Jacobs ^andi it aeenaapvotabto 
tba^ the b«iguagfea!«(f the^al^ femiBea wi^re &»- 
dagfri>fttUy . differgnt fii^aci «ach bthfHV>tho«gl»tb6 
#dec|a wi^Mn #aeh braock had a iMtadrafilRs^tf 
^ wi^tMi lirlwch siSema >wail ^adapted to. bmg 
ahom j^e 4esigna ^ th» ^AteigMy, relatiye to 
the, division of mfvaliind into aookAie^ lonMnaiH 
weiMiSf and kiegfloisa* 

CHAP. 
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.1the t^story of J^pt to the Time 'cf ^eocarukr 
the Great. 



EGYPT » sitwted batwoeD the iogty-ei^foAk 
90^ fiitjiutlHrd •degiee^^ of longitude, imd tbe . 
piKK^iAlasAk Jttid tbat|utttt]tl de^gjvMS of noiiik 
lotitiidQs ilB Uxk^^ ^BCftA, iiMh to sonth, is aeaf 
^K Jbiundnki ixiilBS ^ aoA ittie In^adth txf its coadt 
mL tbe MeHiteiwMieaa,. fi^oia «98tJMii i»e9t^ is about 
ibno iiiiDdBBd')itiiie^rinit>it giws nradi aais- 
4nivier.:aibav» t)i0 divisioa of tlw NLIft, so Hiat in 
«aiiifc.pliiqe8 thfl gnoiintejaofcw <haiits -wtiichtise oti 
CBck skte-^iiiataiver Jearm & {ilain between then 
i^fijosnhaiL ^ «st»Rta»i»ay te.cmssed with ^ 
•ciiil^r iii{l054<tiiaiiione 4tt3r« > 'rbe iwuadaries o£ the 
^countiT^ dii^ ithe JdngidlMDi iof 'Sennar and tfhe gsh 
«MBnitei«f the IKiie«n JthfirioMth4 tbe Me^eivanean 
iMlcaiihe'wirib^ the Ro^^Aea^nd ^eisthmus^df 
^fi«e2 on.'ttiefMflS*; tmd a fegionof'Lybia) called. 
iiffaiiiiflm% iin iftie trest. 
^ To^ve4ieftMr4ilea4Biail€ieiieiEgyptitwiUbe 
MCfMBjK'tD idif^^it inlfritlnpoe {flHi&ci|Md psiMs, 
dstoiguhhod 4f ^e< appeAatioiis 4)f the Up^or 
Jiig7fik,flr'irhdb#s:; itbe^ Middle Egypt^t^c^v Hefiia- 
^kunift ; «nd l[he^1:.oiimf: ^tf^^ whidi indud^s 

- ^ I ^Dlnteds,. (M>i named b^ iheOe^ks after its prin- 
me^^cicf Thbbof^ofei thfe nw^t itewbem part ♦£ 
•Cgyf^tynexit Jto JSttM^ipla, «iid ^ almdM «c^al fn 
lestent' to all the I'est, including the tracts of 
O 2 country 
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country on eftch side ihe Nile down to tbe Hep- 
tanomis* 

Among the numerous femous cities that f(Mr« 
tnerly embellished this- piut of Egypt, we must 
enumerate, on the western side of the river, Ly- 
copolis, or the city of the Wolves ; Hypsele, hqiw 
called Aboutig ; Aphroditopolis, or the city dF 
Venus ; Ptolemids | Aby^s, celebrated for the 
magnificent palace of Memnon ; Little Diospolis, 
or the city of Jupiter ; Tentyrii ; latopolis ; Great 
ApollinopoliB and £lep]«ait»ie z and oil tha 't>p» 
poaite ttde atood Antseopolis, Paaaalos, Pmadpi^sa^ 
Ciienoboscia, Gene or Hoa^olsBi <Apailin^)otisi.>or 
the village c^ Apoflo, and the cetebrated Ttebd% 
whkfa might indisputabfy' vk .with the most ltt»> 
atrious cities in the urnvtrse, "whetter considanid 
/with bespect to its extent, wealth, or popuhidaik 
Previous to its destvuction by Cambyses, itsextent 
is said to have been no less, than M]»<twa aditea 
and ahalf : ao goeat was. its.woaltb,. thai, jJtenit 
-had been pluadeei^ by the .Parsiatfi, three iuu»> 
■dred talents of g^, and two thooauid thnee 1ub»- 
-dred of silver. Were found .am«)o|^'tke rMnatnactf 
.the pillage ) and itspopukitsoti baabaendeiKriliod 
jWith peculiar animation by Homius who infivma 
us, that from each of its Imndred' gates issBed two 
^xihdred warrtora-with tbeir hones wd ^hanotSi 
Some atfthofsr h^ve indeed 'Sii|i{ioBed that by^tfac 
gatek here spoken of are- to be uHderstoodcitiite 
.ti^ temples of the city, or the peaacef^-fif -Cfrtaiii 
.poH^erfUl^nc^s; but^tfalafftit»pMdti<Kniayowftdlf 
founded upon the assertions of modem traHelkn 
respecting tlie rmux^f TbebiM, W!e beg iMre to r^ 
mind onv teadefS'that Mr.% Bifownd found aufficimit 
vestiges in 179^ to es|«Ui6h ft ooatFaryibdie£ 



Sk§)kim* A^ttibf loC thegreiitteM^at AkMpi^ 
isays he, ^iilft^ibe.fieai an iniuktod lOdaftSy^tOMPi^ 
4ks^ Mothyiwlweft'iiaB ^>pamidf lieen^ ^tte ;> and 
«tae >4)(iieviinperfeet nuhoains j|i4y^iie4fisoo¥iei^ 
-with a leiesoipey in the directions west and northf 
ooderthe same ciiioiuiist8iieeB4 so that fnMa the 
.^^uatioR-oif these T^jinSj preciaelf opposed ta eadh 
•other/ati4^iJdiree cmtinal points^ it seems ex^ 
tremel^ probable that thef "w^ce throe of the girtes 
iiekibgingtOr'the'aDcieiitci!iy»'' . 
. ' iAsnoog the august ;nsan»itt of this justlf cde- 
4Kated.;Qiiy.liATe he«L ifisceiiefed aome tempfes 
•^aiidipalMiSByr which Junp^taun^^l^ over th^ cor* 
•atduig^^ioBiMaDoe of'time^ andslifi exhibit lp itfac 
amaafd lipcctater a/{it)foaii(^o( Jiiiajeslk o^i^ 
itt^idsitofatatoes^ and vbiaiyant paiatih^ Indeied 
•i«caiiiiotgive.al]jreliec idea either of these objecta 
«titem8dnie% i^iikc fttroiig ei$act8;of their appeavt 
JaiiBe. upatL a r coiit^niptoUvc . Okind^ Jthan> by re*> 
peaimg^e[£alkiwiiig wDfida of. M^. Sonnini, who 
visited the spot in the sumnoec of. 1778 s kit 
^aMd,hciI)^xl8flihle»" aayadustr^vfiUert^^to^e- 
.finiboJtei'aiensatioQfi I e»peiiq»ped>ai*i;he> sight 4if 
■dti&MBdi^Biikyt^lts^ « It .was not 

jjaipiy /adnMi^toifi but. an exCiicy whichsuspend- 
ledidi&iiwe >o£..iDi^ t&cv^ties : J < mmairted a. Jong 
iliiae; wnriflnipas/ wi^ raptum,. and wa&aBose thi^i 
jiilcbkMDliaficbto pt»i^xate laysdif inLv<in^»ii^a.bei- 
Jbi^p^jnoaumente thsFiOivsstioa of which deemed, to 
,aiWi^M«Iii6 gBKHHts a^ man.? He 

-thfia'4>roceeds to describe the enchanting scene in 
the ioUqwipg fanner : ^^ CpLojssal and oth^^. 
.fpuitic^Matiif^. pb<^lisfc% aveiiufi», tm^^^J n»^s 
!of aphiaxes whichase still visible,. .thoupik shame* 
tiiUy intttti^Elcd, pordooes of & |]»f<odi^ous eleva^ 
.» • " ^^. !.' .,-../, - / • ..'. ' ' " tioii, 
* Vi)de Mjrm^« Voj^ges and Tr^^ 



Ill amwi 

Mine tvFtnl^ Bfki some Ibirty. :f<9|sA.rifli .otttam- 

fcaUcbf^i^iiMty:^ gmiteandijBiaidelaYiidKdiathc 
9tni€ikun»; atanca of jwldfinlitng dunsnaluiaidnaF- 
ing tibc tnAgnififieDl roofe ; ..att^thoiisaBds of path 
iftittte. jcdinm>> which /kjteciAfi steir i&fiignHtii^ 
cranbtne . to. strike tiiQ beboUecJinliidB^fual admkv 

At a place called Wsaat^Molsda^ ,^smMhit 
aeten the septildaroB of ite anpient Idngey..^ of 
lebich are faeva kittlie^e&aliMie: nodk^.and iVftpd- 
wmlf Jbnnod uppncm ^generd. piMi,. ^Migh di£- 
fetuig in^.tfat fmnxtb]»;;a£>t]i8; veflpediife^piirli. 
The eatraiieeb.d)f ^aiiJin^.lfuusa^B^'w]}^ 
into a^ chamhcT) and&ttikithiaice hraadiet: mi^am 
tiro dbrectbna, tte wie^fiiiiiiag to 4he gimd ■ ayit- 
meat) ^iFith .a sanasphagus ai jttd .gijnulfe in Jte 
oidst) and.ithejoAec kajd^ai^ to vsrms. 
ocQls tlnit aix.eii)i)ettBli6dx7mt^ai«aadt]p.af .%I0C^ 
imd hic2Y>gly]^hiGBUt {.:> . , . j . - : ,-c* 

. Haptafn<iiit^ j^v iiihe^ 'Middla Bg^rptv ^ >4iatt8d 
im «CQduBtii>£:tbr«?icR,ao]Jitta'Or'{Brd^ 
j»hid& /itiwaaiidfffMBdv ^uMpiffUi^iMted;*: ^ . » jlte 
ODRKHtr^oaiiotii asdcA theKile^'ihMnllMbaisJb^tfae 
point.of Jbhie ilklti, lAteHethe |«?e# KlMdesTiiMD 
tiKise)bnaGiws h^ yjMok.k ctiten^lte iw(Kp4Bid 
4hi& piaot >a£ Egy^A ijcas-^aameif y ■> odebnated- far |j 

tile. Jiiunbe^;iaiiid magnifioaatt' «i :wita (atk% .(df ^ 

mt figfittwn whhytHii^i^filto8«fcaidagwthe«^^ 

iich is said to have bieen that of the god 



ino9( apTencQd of T^id 

ApU, who, unjer the foro^of an ox^ received thfpdcvQtio^ of 



Acantttt»,* HehickOpofis,t Ar&iooeJ^ and Am 

Thb' i^rt of SgTpt bdngc ahnoct uiumnaiiy oe^ 
kbratied S» its munerous curioaitieflt it iroald cett 
tainljp fae deomed UBi»rdonfibl« if tm 9hMA aJ^ 
lesp^topasstfaoniDycrioaicnce: j^affwejare 
VKsmm tQ amid pro l i x it y ^ we shaH ooittedt cmr» 
selves vith gfving a CDOciae deaciiptioB^ of thq 
vu90f mifrestwg ofajflcta^ mz^ the obe6aka» ihe pp^ 
tmti^ tlie kbfimhi ^eJdBfl of ^feeiii, and the 

RolBn faaa jw^ ehfterved, tiiat ^ E^^pt seeing 
ed: to' flacfe its eluef ^ktfx ^ nosin^.nlomiiiieiifei 
for posterity ;" and that the Romans, despairiiig 
t0tif^^%G E^sfV^im aiCtfl«ct%-tlMii«te it:^'ftlif- 
fiae^t^ JMiMir/ to boraMr bam that iped[fle tlfo 
im9l?sfkiidU)«nMS»nlft«f their «^ : . . . r 

SiidoMittefftctodia tiie ctl^r of 'HdipoKa^^ 
AoMta^ «v:lii 06 mbbh. waHriono iijuldilBd .ant 
tweH^xulNfearhiiilb. WlMik:jtagii»liba[ CaaMurloia 
vedMiiKd Sg^llt IA2 a R»iiisiL:|veviiioe». iireautad 
these obelisks to be transpoited. tor'thtiHenptiM 
dt^iM^ilibiMngr'i^-iAplmSlk9^ a 

tlMM> owidck in. MiA isf imvcf Miffied tvipioiniaeiift 

'; '■> *•'•?. ?•'•?!• • .: /•: ! ' vfjofi v'*>i'lls 

k 4f TMw madsiplllGkiiesotflineds :Mbr miilso ajp^ 

t Heracko^olia, or t;hf city-ct, Herfi^les^ was i^u^ ¥i m^ 
island calfed b} Stcabd the GreaV Mnfl, wWre the icfaieumba 
WM Tankra shibng the £g^^>Cttn ^tkhi i*''*- •■» - '»■ 

si40|rauoo».x>i» whKbACGouat.the »tir. wA«i9ia«(U0Qi.(9lM 
the «Ckylf CrociStSsr-^ rrr rnf , ,.. .r^-r-. . -tt-7 

U Antinoopolis is said to have been built l&y the enip ei o if 
Aonan in honour of bis fayourite Antiaout. 
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to twkttty diousand men in the ragti of Ramises, 
lie buffered it to remain without molestation; 
Constanlaus, however, effected what Augustus 
durst not undeitidLe, and actually ordered this 
stupendous monument to be earned to Home. 

These Obelisks £bnnerly abounded in every 
part of Egypt : their shape was that of a quadran- 
gular taper spire, terminating in a point, to serve 
as an ornament to some open square ; their posi* 
tion was perpendicular, and their decoratioiis con->' 
sisted of such inscriptions and hieroglyphics a^ 
were cbmmonly used by the E^gyptians for the 
purpose of disgoismg the mysteries of their re- 
figioii. . . : 

' ' TIkt . pymnads, which have teen deservedly 
classed tSr^^^^^i^^ smong'thtf wonders df the 
world, never faifiW extit^ the curiosky of those 
pei^oR&^irho wifth'tbconttmplatetheaytifioiadhi- 
licits lof Bgypt, and w&'shatt therefore sptik of 
those. 8tiipe»d6as struociires in- the imost cQpknitf 
ind aatimotory' mvDflflrihkt^the ^limits -of our 
iesign-wittiil^.) .' '• •» -^: •■: -'-t--- 
/ There aveairteiia«rtfaesl^mcmiiiii^t» in difl^- 
tiitfi^ci^f lEi(fffiisp baCitiMfife whScW have bem 
chiefly noticed by travellers are situate on the 
western ude of tibe Nile, in the-vicinage of Jizah, 
whicb^seeina ,to hs^e suceeedcd the andent Mem- 
fh^ The mumber iof these pyramids is aboidt 
twenty, but as mpst of them are stationed at une* 
^a1 distances iii theLyt^an dedert^ we. have onlv 
received a satisfactory account of those which 
Staoid pecttf near each other, and are the mdBt «e- 
inaHcable^'thovgh semeof the odiei«af«0f a tt*y 
eonsiderablet&zej' and have reafly bcwi tcglected 
without cause* « . 

The 



» 



isenis^i US 

: Tlieifet.ai»i msatbeai^ttl of tlMe jtfHsmdB 
is erected npon . an . AdvaatagiBous aad roeky emi- 
neDce^jthatnaesfironithe 9Midy-de^ LyliiAf 

abiutaquBrter;6£>a9ie fisotttthe^plaiiis of EgyfiU 
ThdMdK aid^ of. jthe Btractuxe, being mesMMmd 
by a radius of tenioet in:kaigtlMa]uag;.jtii» 4e« 
tendiflectionsy. VBS Iband by Mr« Greawsitabe 
693 £ng]i8h.jfoet. Tbeiother aides w»« exanunod 
by,a Hoe fiw waatiof an eirai Isve}, alid ftcanve* 
JDieiU ditjtaiice to . place tbe instcumenta* The al- 
titufidey if measiired by its peipendicularY is 4dl 
&et ; but if it be takeaas.the pyramid aaceoda 
iociioingv then it is equal, in j!e^)ect of the jinea 
subtendmgthe several ang^es^ to tbe latitude of 
tbe basis : by .whieh it ap{)ear8 that the height of 
the40r;r#«i pyraixiid, though greatly exf^;eemt0d 
by the andefitst is^in reality short . of the height 
of St. Panel's dihedral in Loadon* If we picture 
tD ounelvea £EMftr equilatersl triaiigies on the sides 
of the squane basis* mutuaUjr inofining tUI 
tbey '. tooBUQ^ ki .«. point, (for such fis the; .fip> 
pearance of the top to those who Jtend below) wtt 
ah^:oblwn,aii accurate .idea of tbe true figure 
aiad dtmeiia«ui8 of this pyranud^ the aiea of whoto 
basis coDtidns 480,24d square fe^t* .or some^mg 
0V)re than diev!^ Eng^h acfe$ jof ' groiiQd, -a .pio* 
portiop.sufficietttly.aionstrPMa to stagger oui: be-: 
IbtSi if the .&ct jnrece not ^^slablisfa^ beyoi4 



The asoe»t to tbe swmmt] of the pfxatnid- is 
^ODtrived by a soecesskm of slefMh which mnndDg 
about the builditig in a ksveli iiM«b a narrow 'walk^ 
wbenf Ihe stonesi wieare entire op everj^ isidA» 
Tiieso^atepaiareniade. of: maa8y pdisbed stoneav 
The lowermost is about &M1* &et .deep^ And tbrei) 
IwxMtdy but they dinunish in size tfiwarda the t<^ 
lod they end xtot in a. point a3 infrtb^mfttip^ py^ 

ramids 



iteiifeitd», rb»(i ikailMe flit 0Qr^q|bu«^ 

«f ni]e'sl»iM%.b€iidc9l^vo'wiucbhav«iiJk^ 

tlis <(ohi6r»' : TloBiiymiuitfan.kiecD vJinbUriaUf 

iotiMi'a«ended'\nitivJ&Kilk}^^ e:aoepl; emliwBoiitli 

'n^he«tttnii«cointathU wohderfol-Bioifanieiit of 
Inuiiaii indVHtiy is 4^7 a .iisu:]K>w*-pM(Uge9 tthick 
e^uiB KA tiifc (Uscttten^ sttp^ 16 the nddat of .the 
BkNtiv ftide» It<|goeft dectinUig with an anglB q£ 
iMtetf -giic dcii|$ree8, and is in breadHi teKattly S^ 
IStq^Mi Ibcty fAd in tengidfc ninetj-iwo leetidx 
inehes^ At the end of 4hia pasnt^ dlecei» an^ 
''M»ti fiSfiiite: in afptwtmot hot a little risings 
ivh^ie the Ib^ettmat stodeof dteTOof BmAs. a 
Hvta^ "ridge, bilfieatii which there is soniatitins ao 
^amU k 4si{^ tttntN a Tnati nrnstiproatvate hiniaMf 
en die gmund in' order to pass tfarougii. Thia 
diflttutty, iid(«iieyefi la ohtefl^r ofwing to the 
kitkd ?yhich la Itf^^im in by the< windy aa the paa^ 
9t(gci i#heti cleared) is of tlie aanie dna^siioiiii 
with tbe entfiHl«:e^ 

: Ben^ond tl^ ^tfait' is a 4ta^ mnmf atlobiey bf 
ivliioli the oai4oils travetler maf aaoend to tto 
hmet end of this first gailerf. His haa teen^ie^ 
aertOedias five fe«t4>roBd^ five ibetliigiir and t to 
Mt long) the pav^me^t^ coasi!(t3Mg of ^vrhite pi^ 
teheci ^imyMe, tiMls Jtilth^iL gentle -activity; md 
the sides and roof are constructed of unpoliihedl 
giDfieyl«M^^oin|»ak than duft of the p9t9etiesttt.i^ 
V A< the «Ad «f this >gaiferf wt two'^taumgiM,^ 
one I0KV Mid hMWOiUal)' and tbe othetif jSgfe 
lAd tisltvg. AtthecommeDcentent J3f th« kmer 
pttMagef on thfe 'tighti-himdy iai.a dfeuilir imjIV 
^tfned^ with ^iflitte tnattle, and melKMidng •fbrno-' 
iHuit YA<»re tMLn thtiee feet diatn^telv fUavf 
iu&sti<ted«i»t this well w«i9 e^htyjcobiujdcejv but 
i ... . it 



1 



It IS tibw almost filieid vn^ rubbish, and does not 
^ssess a depth of more than twenty feet. 
' About fifteen feiet distant from this well is an- 
other passage of exquisite woii^manship, which 
runs in a level 1 10 feet, and then terminates in 
an arched vault or chamber, standing due east and 
^est, hrff fall of rubbish, and of a sepulchral 
«mell. The lehgth of this room is nearly twenty 
Itet, its breadth about seventeen, and its height 
rather less than fifteen ; the walls are plastered 
t)ver With lime, and the roof is covered with large 
smooth stones, which ane placed in a shelving 
position and meet above in an angle. 

The second gallery, divided from the first by 
the wall in 'w^hich is the entrance to the last- 
mentioned passage, is by no means inferior 
either in duribsity of art or richness of materials 
to the most splendid buildings ; it rises with an 
angle of twenty-six degrees, and is 154' feet m 
length from the well beneath, but if measured on 
the pavement it is something less, on account of 
a vacuity of' about fifteen feet. The height of it 
is twenty-six feet, and the breadth ^|- feetj of 
Which one half is to be allowed for the way in 
the midst, there being a stone bench of one foot 
and -AVV i'l breadth, and as much in depth, on 
each side of the wall. The stolie of which this 
gallery is constructed is white' marble very evenly 
Ciit in large tables and finely polished. 
' Beyond this admirable gallery is a square bole; 
which Idads into two closets or small anti-chain-* 
bers lined with a rich and speckled kind of The- 
bsuc Inarble. The first of these is almost equal to 
the second, and of an oblong figure, one side con- 
taining seven feet, and the other three feet six 
inches : the height is about ten feet, and the floor 
is perfectly level. 
• Vol. I. P The 
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* The inner anti-chamber is aqiarated from (htt 
former by a stone of red speckled marble thai 
hangs in two mortices about t^o feet lower tlm 
the roof, and three feet above the pavements Thit 
second closet leads to another s(|uare passaf^ 
formed entirely of Thebaic marble^ and opemng 
to a sumptuous and welKporoportioned rpom^ sHii* 
ated in the centre of the pyramids, equi-^tant 
from all the sides, and almost in the mida^ betweea 
the basis and the top. The floors the sides^ ao4 
the roof, consist exclusively pf fine miOblef The 
stones whkh cover this room are of a suxprisii^ 
length, and actually resemble, a number of laa^g* 
foeiams designed to sustain the enprmoufi \pe^hl: 
of the pyramid above* The length of ^ chambeir 
on the south side, whexie the first and aecood row 
of stones meet, is 34-|^ English feet ; ithe breaddi 
of the west side, measured m the saaoo mannei^ 
is I'i-^; and the height is about 19 feet 6 inches* 

I This magnificent chamber conudns the momi*> 
mentof Cheops, orChemmis, whose body how^ 
ever was not deposited in this place* It consista 
of one piece of fine speckled maii}ie cut smooth 
and plain, without any sculpture or inscription i 
its figure is that of an sdtar, or of two cubes findy 
set together ; its position is exactly in the mesb- 
dian, and almost at an equal distance from aU 
sides of ^e room, except the east,* fit)m wMch it 
is twice as remote as any of the rest A hollow 
space is observable beneath it ; and a large stone 
has been removed from the pavenaent at the cmgSe 
next adjoining it. In the south and north sides 
of the chamber are two inlets, evenly cut in the 
walls opposite to each other, which seem to h^vt 
been designed for the reception of lamps* 

• This is all that is worthy of notice in the first 
pyramid, except a curious echo which Plutarch 



Ml flOtil%dr as^ answering • four ^r fire 'times, and 
Wtlicb M; Lutfts atteitsr -win repeat ten or tmfelue 
times di8dihcth|r. We a3«, however, at no loss ttf 
ttbcount'ibr th» efifect when we contemplate the 
narvow entrance, the long galleries which lie in 
me dotitinaed line,- and the termination of those 
ptfdsages in the centre ofrjhe pyramid* ? 

Tli^liecond pyramid, situated at a small dis-^ 
onictt. from the former, has been bnt impeifectly 
described either by* ancient or modem writers: 
Herodbtnsmierely asserts, that its magnitude fidlsr 
iktoit of die otlier, diough its altitiKie is equals 
sttd lliat 'it contains no subterraneous chamberai 
Modems infogrms os^ that its architecture reaem^ 
Mes tfae.fortnor, but that the dimensions are less 
by one tnmdred Grecian feet: and Pliny makes 
Ae diiference to- be still greater by *forty«8ix feet \ 
fet Strabo has 'Ventured to afiiitn that both these 
pyramida at<e equal'; and Mr* Greaves, on the 
credit of a person who measured the second with 
«>line, assures us that the bases of both are alike^ 
«nd that the height is not inferior to that of the 
ttist* This structure has no entrance ; the stones 
of which iit is built are much smaller than those of 
the first ; the sides, instead of rising* by degrees, 
aire smooth and equal ; and the whole febric, ex^- 
4Bept on the SbUth side, is quite entire. 

At a convenient ^stance from the north and 
%ie8t sides of this pyramid are two very stately 
pieces^ of arcUtecture, cut out of the rock in a 
perpendicular direction, and squared by a chisd 
^ the acoHntnodation, as it is supposed, of the 
'Egyptian priests.. They are about 30 feet in 
)depth, and 1400 in len^ : the entrance is by a 
Square opening'hewn out of the rock. The in*^ 
tenor exhibits a square chamber, and a passage 
opens fo some other apartments wMcb are dark 

and 
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md &kd ivitb mfa^sh^ The north part c^ the 
exterior, is inscribed with sacred Egyptian chavao- 
ters^ and the structures themselves running pa- 
raHei to the sides of the pyramid, and meeting in 
» right angle, make a very agreeable prof^)eet. 
. The thml pyramid, erected en an advanti^^eoua 
acclivity, at the distance of a furlong from the 
second, is mentioned by Herodotus as measuring 
800 feet on ev^y side, and as being built to the 
middle of Ethic^ic marble. Diodorus, who gives 
the same dimensions of the basis, asserts, that the 
walls were raised fifteen stories with, black stone 
like Thebaic marble ; and that this piece of work» 
on which the name of Mycerinus, the founder, 
was engraved, far exceeds the other pyramid9 in 
respect of its architecture and the richness of its 
materials: Pliny's remarks are nearly similar, 
except with regard to the distance between the 
anglesi; and Belon tells us that it is butathiid 
part lai^r than that of C« Gss^ms at Rome ; and 
that it consists of basaltes, which is harder and 
more durable than iron itself. These persons, 
however, have been greatly mistaken respecting 
the substance and colour of the pyramid, which 
is in reality built of a clear white stone, somewhat 
Ijrighter tlian that in the other two. And Belongs 
assertion with regard to its dimension is really an 
unpardonable oyersight of 200 feet in little more 
than 300, which, exclusive of the authority of the 
ancients,. Mr. Greaves imagines the ^de of this 
pyi*amid to be, and the altitude to h^ve much the 
same proportion. The name of Mycerinus is now 
obliterated by the corroding tooth of time. 

Few questions have been disputed with greater 
.warmth than that which rekttes to the builders of 
these stupendous monuments. Josephus ims^^ed 
they were erected by the Israelites during their 

hard 



ted ta^t% iifider ihe Fhftirau^ f imt 1Mb of^ 
pk^ seeflois fu&7 refuted b^ the langiiage <)f 
iteriptufe, which informs Qs that the slavish em»^ 
jyloyment of Israel was tiie making of Mckti 
whereas rail these? pytamids are constnided of 
stone. Others stoppose that tliey were erected 
(In consequence of Joseph's solemn prediction) lor 
l^nmaries to lay up corti during the seTen plentiful 
3p(ieai>s;^but this idea is altogether groundless, since 
ttieyigure of a pyramid is ^he Jeiatst a^acums of any 
i^gular mathematical body, and the small dimen-^ 
^lis of the fooms within utterly overthrow such 
a^jecture« ' ' 

Herodotus sAmis that the greatesit of liie three 
inpst re!markaU« p^tnids was erected bxCheopr; 
that the second was built by Cephron, brother atid 
successor to the former prince ; and that the tiiird 
Was the work of Myceiinus, the son- of Cheops. 
The Arab Writers, however, mention other founders 
of these three pyramids : and indeed there is so 
little agreement upon the subject, either among 
the natives or historians, that we, like Phny, are 
induced to nodce this' uncertainty as a just reward 
ttf the vanity of the true founders. 

Since we are imable to determine who were the 
builders of these pyramids, we* should certainly 
misdpend Our time by attempting to &c the period 
of their erection* We can, bowever, ventune to 
^sert, that their least antiquity must be near three 
^ousand years, since Herodotus, who lived above 
two thousand two hundred years ago, found so 
"little satisfaction in his enquiries after them ; an(d 
Diodorus, who lived before the birth of Christ, 
supposes the great pyramid to have been built one 
thousand years before his time. 
. With rei^>ect to the end for which these tn6- 
P 2 mimenls 
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numents were ereoted, it 'is generaHy supposed 
that they were designed for sepulchKs and mo-, 
numents of the dead. Diodorus informs, us that 
Cheminis and Cephron intended the first and 
second pyramids for their own sepulchres, though 
it happened that their design was frustrated : all 
those iMar Memphis are, in facty supposed to have . 
been royal sepulchres, and the tomb,* which may 
still be seen in the greatest pyramid, fully esta^ 
blishes such an opinion. 

Why the Egyptian monarchs should have bur- 
dened themselves or their people vrith such an 
enormous expence, as must of necessity have been 
attached to the building these pyramids, is an 
enquiry of an higher nature, though possibly 
answered with greater facility than the former.—- 
Aristotle has supposed them the work of tyranny, 
and Pliny imagines that they were built partly 
from ostentation, and partly out of state policy. 
'But the true design seems to have sprung from 
the Egyptian theology, which taught its votaries 
that so long as the body was preserved from decay 
the soul continued with it; and hence we may 
observe the great pains and curious precaution^ 
of the Egyptians relative to the bodies of thdr 
deceased friends. 

. The reason why a pyramidal figure was gene- 
rally chosen f for the monuments seems to have 

been, 

• This tomb is hollow within, uncovered at the top, and 
floaoding like a bell. The outward tuperficies is 7 feet 3 
indies and a half in length, and 3 feet 3 inches and three 
quarters in depth. The hollow inside is 6^ feet long on 
the west side, 2 * broad at the north end, and a * deep. 

f It is proper to observe that all the Egyptian pyramids arc 
not of the same form, some being round and almost conical, 
and others rising with a less incBoation, and not so pointed 
at the top. 
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been) because it is the modt permanent ferm .of 
atmcture ; for^ by. reason of tbe gradual construc- 
tion towards the top, it is ndtber overbundened 
vrith its own weight, nor subject to the soaking^ 
of rain as other bmldings are. , 

If it be admitted as truth that the stones mad^ 
use of in building the pyramids were fetche4 
either from the quarries in the Arabian moun^ 
tains, Thebais, or Ethiopia, it will appear sofr 
ficiently probable that one. hundred thousand men 
were actually employed in this labour, ten thou- 
sand every three months : but as some modem 
travellers have observed that a great part of these 
structures are built with a white 9aady stone n^ 
sembling the rock whereon they staml ; we are 
rather inclined to suppose that most of the mate- 
rials were found upon the spot, but that the marble 
of the interior was brought thither from other 
places. 

Pliny and Diodorus agree in the assertion that 
no less than three hundred and sixty thousand 
men were employed in erecting the first pyramids 
It is said that twenty years were spent in the 
work ; and Herodotus tells us that there was, in 
his time, an inscription on the pyramid which exr 
pressed that 1600 talents of silver or 4I3,333li 
6s. 8d. sterling was expended in garlic, leeks, 
onions. Sec for the w(»rkmen. 

Though some late writers have ai^serted that 
they could find no beauty in these monuments, 
we must certainly acknowledge them prodigious > 
and we have no doubt but they were rather de*- 
signed as proofs of ancient power than models 
of beauty. Ancient authors have pronounced 
them magnificent beyond expression ; and even 
the modems are obliged to confess that no poten- 

. .. tat^ 
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ItfleBfi^l&Maercottd^pciM^ viaat we^ €Se»i 
n^em and expensive piies of biiitdii^. But that 
^Flileli 'We deem most^a&xuityble in tiieiBe)mtt^ 
Idiidsis, tlie4he«)^wetMe'eT&ience l^a^^ 
<»f the eariy progresft mtd<b^hf the £gf{Hiafift te 
aatrdtioiny, for the'-finir ifi^teft of the gresit;p)Mmid 
iffe ttmied exictly 't^ :tl» Jfotu" quairtet^ of ^kt 
yroMi «nd ccms^a^tly show the tme meridiai^ 
of that'plafce« Tii&s jnieeise pi^tidb, iK^ch ^#a8 
evident tlieeflRsict«f'aKiAddefflgn, serves^ «lse 
tor^how that during the long space of ^i^e whidk 
has di^pded i^noe >th^ ^ntcdon>of tile monument 
no aiterik^on had taken place in the pdes of the 
eJefrtk or the meddkn^ ' 

- The celebrated smielalie^ fttuate ht'the Hem- 
t^leottciiome, near Arsinoe, aoid'distingtiished b^ 
die name of tlie Labyrinth, seetos to have been 
designed as a pantheon of $Si'^h6 Egyptianndddeft 
that were irorshipped in the provinces, and as k 
{^kee'^M* Ihe ^commbdatlon c^ the general as- 
sembly of magistracy of y^e Whole nadon. FV)I* 
Ihis reason every home had a hall- or piahice a|f^ 
prbpriated t<i itself: tkus 'whole e^ce, ac^Ming 
tb Herodotus, containing twelve* These halHi 
w^re vaulted, and had all ^nal numbed of doors 
^poslteto one another^ and encbm^MSsed with 
^e^Hsame Wall* This tnily 'Wonderful building 
contained no less than three thousand chamber^ 
fifteen hundred of which were subterraneous, and 
eet apart either l<^ the sept^hre of 'the kings w^ 
built the labyrinth, or for the abodes of thfe 
sacred crocodiles* 'These were hever shown t6 
strangers ; but Herodotus informs us that hb 
•dewed every room in the uRier part, in which 
fie ^ound st^Bcient to engage his attention and tb 
fill him wi& astonishment. Innumerable exits by 

different 
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^iffereBt pasMges and infioite returns, affoided m 
thousand occasions of wonder^ while faia conduo 
tor led him from a spacious hall to a chamber, 
from thence tb a private cabinet^ and then through 
Other passages that led to the more sumptuous 
rooms, v^ere the roofe and wails were comfrfetdy 
incrusted with fine marble, and adorned with ex* 
quisite sculptures. The halls were surrounded 
.with beautiful polished columns, and at the ter* 
mination of the labyrinth stood a pyramid of tw» 
Imndred and forty feet high, decorated with large 
Agures of various animals* 
. Other writers have asserted that this edifide 
was situate in the midst oi an immense squan^ 
4tfid completely surroimded with buildings ; that 
Ibe porch was of Parian marble, the floors paved 
with vast flags, and the roof appearing li)Le a 
jcanopy of stone ; that the ipljerioir consbted of 
^the temples of several deities, and galleries that 
,were adorned with a profu^(»i of exquisite pillarty 
iinage^sof.the gods, and colossal stiftues of tbe 
kings ; that the passages were so numereus and 
intricate as to rend«* a guide indispensably necea* 
.^ary, and that several of the rooms were so con- 
structed, that a noise like that of thunder rever- 
i)erated through them on opening the doors* 
. Such is the general description of this struc- 
ture, whose solidity, lyas so great as to withstand 
ibr several ages, not only the injuries of time, but 
;the rage of the inhabitants of Heracleopolis, who, 
as worshif^rs of the^ ichneumon, bore an inye- 
^tera^e hatred to the labyrinth apd the crocodiles 
tbat were there deposited* Even at the present 
day a considerable part of it may be seen at the 
southern extremity of the lake Moeris, and thirty 
.miles distant from the ruins of Arsinoe. 
♦. , However 
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' BoWev^ ««ifft^s and' mtfgttificcsft* it« raif 
d^eM the Egyptkm pyramids, 9xA the justly crfe-* 
Mitefd labyriA^, Heibdotas pronounces the lak^ 
^k' Moeris infinitely supeYidi* ; and bddly affimut 
tk^ it IB the ndblest •and ttiost \A9aderfttl of all 
Hie'woi^ of the kings dff Egypt* ' The andi^ 
deteribed it as measuring 3^600 stadia in eirt^tfti 
fi»rence;.liut modem traveilers assure us tiiat itft 
breadth does not exceed half a iea^e ; that it \€ 
lIxHit & day^s journey in leng&v and Hiat ils4»r« 
Manfeience 4s about twelve t)ir fifteen league^ 
which will be found sufficient^ prodigioas, wheii 
we eohside^ that it was Ibrmedby human tabdur, 
tfr^ttppe^^d lirom> Wo pyramids, whioh, in ttee 
ika^ of Herodotus, rsosed thdr lie&ds to the 
lftigfeft4tf'^Fee» huaditd feetda the centre <tf (hd 

' This lake in the ^epi^st :pftrti has fifty &th<»m 
wat^^« it stpetches^'ltomi^noi^h t6> south, and il 
fed by water fipom the Mile \ff means of a chsnnd 
««< for yiait* purpose. > te ciuisliniGtlon is- alfii^' 
batfed'tOHa king of £%ypt eidied Moeiis^ who 
ftVRied his great 'design>dbr the pui^jbese of <sorK> 
i^cdng the irregularitibs of the Nile, eithef by 
pi^even6ng the etagnatioo^ of die water in odiet 
placeeto the detmnent of the lands, or hf pf«i 
fS^h^% an ample supfdy when the riVer fiiUed in 
its usual prolific inundations.' ' 

An isle, of about one leaMe in circumference 
may be s^l seen in the middle of this lake ; bt^ 
no vestiges are discernible of Uie two pyramid! 
which formeriy stood here ; though several ruin4 
of tombs and^emi^es have been^scovered) witl 
large figures of men and ammals. ' 

. The Nile is in reality the greatest wonder^iC 
Egj^t J as by its annual augmentation it wafefft 

the' 
\ 
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the defect which must otherwise inevitablf result 
^ fipom the waat of rain. The sources of this river 
yere, howeven so absolutely unknown to. the 
incient% that they supposed it impossible to di»* 
C^ver them ; though they are now well known tQ 
^in Ethiqiia. The Nile enters Egypt almost 
l^ider.tht tropic. of Qancer, precipijtating itself 
Qifter s^ven successive faUs or cataracts* Havinip 
passed through, the U{^r and Middle Egypt^ it 
divides itself into two laiige arms, a tittle below 
JMemphist and subdividing itself into seven chan* 
nelsy mingles its waters with thpse of the ocean* 
< Though many subtje reasons were formerly 
invented to iK:count for the* great increase of thif 
liver«^it is now, universally acknowledged to be 
entirely owing tp the heavy rains which ialLu^ 
Ethiopia. With respect to the tun^ of itsincrease, 
it first commences in May, yet no public notiqeia 
laken of it till the latter end of Juney when it has 
lisually risen io the height of nine or twelve feet* 
jThe pubHc criers then b^pin to proclaim it through 
all the Egyptian cities, and continue to publish its 
daily angpientatiop till it rises to the height of 
twenty-^r * feet, when the dam of the great 
canal at Bulak t is <^>ened with great solemnity» 
^ and 

. * 1^. Browne observfs that the rise of the Nile is much 
the same as it was in the most ancient times, viz. twenty-four 
fieet in perpendicular height. Vide Mavor's Voyages and 
Travels, vol. mii. page 38. 

f if the river wantsimt one itidi of this height the Egyp* 
tians will not cut the dam, because m that case no tribute it 
due to the Turkish emperor for the lands which should have 
been watered, but which then will scarcely maintain the culti- 
vators. And upon this account the basha or governor of 
J^fypt it solely retponnble for the coiiae^ence»i{ fae,ciiuJut- 
iixi htfyre the water rises to the proper mark. 



tmd the day is devoted to feastkigs, fire-ivbricSy 
«nd all other demonstrations of public rejoicing. 
That the people might form an accurate opibion 
of the daily increase of the water, wells were 
Bunk, and pillars erected for that purpose. One 
of the former is said to have been constructed near 
Syene in the Upper Egypt ; and one o£ the latter 
was set up at Memphis. An antique column, 
which served for the same purpose, may stiU be 
seen in the castle of Old Cairo. The present 
nilometer is also in the same castle ; and con^sts 
of a large square reservoir, encompassed with a ^ 
handsome gallery. In the midst of the bason i& 
■an octagonal pillar of white marble, divided into 
twenty-two equal p^s, the first of which is sub^ 
divided into twenty-four inches, and the others 
are all marked to the t<^ of the column. 
* As the Nile could not of itself cover every part 
of the country: in a due proportion, the Egyptians 
have, with great labour, cut a vast number of 
canals to fecilitate the overflowing of their lands; 
The villages that stand on eminences on the banks 
of the Nile have their respective canals, and the 
more distant viHages have theirs also, even to the 
extremities of the kingdom, by which means the 
waters are successively conveyed to the most re- 
mote places. It is not lawful to cut the trenches . 
for the reception of the water till the river has , i 
attained its proper height ; neither must all the 
trenches be opened together, as in that case some 
lands would b^ injured by. the inundation, while 
others would be ^mtost totally deprived of their 
needful refreshment. The trenches are therefore 
opened with the greatest precaution, . first, in the 
Upper, and afterwards in the Lower Egypt ; and 
the natives, who strictly attend to the rules pre- 

- -scribed 



(9KiahtA in .a joli; pt Ibook, oentme tocELspose the 
r^nrtilising ftood «o judicioualf) tibafto^ parts of the 
. PMiatry «re pl^^tifull^ waU»^ and ^e cultivators 
'are fgi^led to vejoiqe itk the i^itiqpation of g^at 
I^d abundant hanreats. 

.^ There .are^ indeed^ many ekvqted ianda which) 
. aotwithcttaodlng ,these canals, . cannot possil^y re*^ 
.ceive the benefit: W the Nile's inorease. This 
;want Jis hismeve^ wp^h^i hy sl %reaX nvaob^r of 
<weUs9 .^ical pi]n^>s, and wheels which carry a 
ippe of :laige earthen pots, and draw water from 
tthe canais» In this labour no less than two hun- 
dred thousand .men^are employed every day, be« 
^aides .the men who draw watqr in wicker basket 
i£ so fiixe- a texture that pot a drop of ^th^ liquid 
'runs through*. 

The Egyptian hushandmen haye not the labori- 
\ous task of tpioughing, digging, or breaking the 
xjods^ nor have they any occasion for manure, 
^ the Nile, by ^bcmging with it a profusion qf 
iniud oc slime, iattens the eai^ and makes it 
[exceedingly fruiihiL Wheq, therefore, the river 
has r^red,. the agriculturists have no more to do 
jthfua V> naingie a little sand with the earth in order 
;fo abate its strength, .filer which they cast in their 
jeed iidth:litt]e trouble, and at an inconsiderable 
expqice* They geneiially sow in October and 
j^ovember, as the waters subside; within, two 
xnonths the ground .is covei^pd with a rich variety 
of grain and pulse ; and the h^uvest is gathered 
jn .March and April* 

.. While cpnteniplating the fertility occamoned 
Jjy this truly wonderful river, we arejUaturaHy led 
to observe ^e two beautiful prospects which, as 
the result of its mflu^npe, Egypt exhibits at two 
fpasonsof the year. It is indeed ioipossible far 
Yqi^ I. Q the 
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the most ardent Imagination to forth 1 scene moite 
interesting and delightful tfian presents itself to 
^ the entranced spectator at either of these period^ j 
for, if a man ascends soihe lofty mountain, or one 
of the great pyramids of Grand Cairo, in thfe 
month of July or August, he beholds with amaze- 
ment a spacious sea, spbtted with innumerable 
towns and villages, intersected with several cau- 
seys, and occasionally contrasted with groves and 
orchards ; while a magnificent display of sylvah 
and mountainous scenery bounds the delightful 
view, and terminates a most exquisite horizon at 
the utmost distance the eye can possibly discover. 
On the contrary if the view be taken in winter, 
that is in the months of January ahd February, 
the whole country resembles one extensive mea- 
dow clothed with the finest verdure, and enamelled, 
with ah infinite variety of flowers ; the plsdns are 
embellished with numberless flocks and herds^ 
the mild zephyrs are literally impregnated with 
the sweet odours that rise from the orange and 
lemon blossoms, and the air is altogether so pure 
and salubrious,' tibat a more healthful or agreeable 
cannot be found in the universe ; and, for this rea- 
son, nature, which seems to droop and languish 
in every other climate, appears at tiiis time to tri- 
umph in the delights of her Egyptian abode. 

With respect to the canal by 'which a communi* 
cation was opened between the Red sea and the 
Mediterranean, we briefly observe, that it wa$ 
first projected and begun by Sesostris, ccmtinued 
by his successors Nechio and Darius, and com- 
pleted by Ptoleniy PhJladelphus, who contrived 
sluices by which it might be shut or opened as 
there was occasion. This canal began near the 
tdwn of Bubastus: its breadth was/ one hundred 

• cubits, 
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Gttbits^ its.l^Ag^ fifty leagues, and. its.depUi suf- 
fkievu to boar the largest ve$sei3« It was formerly 
of great semce to the trade of Egypt ; but it is 
now almost filled upy and scarceJiy a&y remains 
of it are to be seen. . 

The Lower. Egypt extends from Heptanomia 
to the Mediten^iean, and contains not only the 
Delta/ but also Mareotis and Alexandria to the 
west, and C^ksiotis and Augustamnlcat with some 
other territories, toward the east. Several places 
have been menti<^ed by the ancients as being 
i^taiate. ia.the Mai^tic nome, but as there is no- 
thing jrelating .to them worthy of notice, we shall 
|Ass them over in silence^ >and hasten to more in- 
teresting particulars* 

L The famous city of Alexandria, which was for- 
xneatiyi reckoned next to Rome for the grandeur of 
its buildings and richness of its materials, was- 
situate between the lake Marea* and the Canopic 
branch of the Nile.. It received its name from 
Alexandei* the Great, who caused it to be built ; 
aadi» -afiei; |iis. decease, it was chosen by tlie Pto* 
l^mies for the place of their residence, by which 
meani| it became the metropolis of Egypt. The 
afeicients assert, that it was built in the form of a 
Macedonian cloak, and occupied about fifteen 
miles. The royal palace, which constituted a fifth 
p9J^of the city, was erected in a most delightful 
situation by the sea-side, and contained, besides. 

the 

«. * This lake is said by Strabo to have been upwards of 
x^O sudiain breadth, dnd near 300 in length. It was for- 
xnerly navigable, but at present it contains scarcely any 
water, except after heavy rains. The circumjacent country 
ws^s once celebrated for excelknt wine, and the lake itself " 
afforded an appellative for the Mareotic XKiine, whjck was 
according 2y ouJiid Mareotia. . ' ^ 



the T^f^Biptiitmiim^ a griad moileimi, aid tSir> 
tfejyaielire* <^. the- k^^ ThAt piat <^ thcs dty 
trtiich ft<kK»d at some dkteiiiee frcna the ahove.nrasf 
<tftliod Necre|K)U8) or the. city jof the dead (4M11 ac- 
count of the sepulchres and bus^g- plstfces ^th> 
nrhkh it aboittkided,} ^d wa6 iidiabited by none 
but the k>lrer order of pec^Icu 

A^ small distance ffom the city was the island ' 
of Pharos, and the &ifious light-houste t of Ute 
aame name* The island Antifrhodba haabeea* 
also mentioned by the ancients as 13^11^ at a shmt* 
di&teiKe hota the shoite, but this hos b^en tnbaliy • 
desut)yed by the sesu About tkitu miles and' 
three quartera from Ai^an^ia was the «ity ef : 
Kicopolis, greatly embellished by Augustus: after^ 
th& defeat of Antony ;aiul at the diatt«ice of one 
hundred and tw^ii^ stadia waa Canopus, yiMfr 
repeated iniamoua on account of the lewd dii^f*: 
sioQs which the- Aleicandrsana there^ hidQlgedii^^ 
' 0» the nanow tmct of laisd, between the «ea amtj 
the canal that itms fh)m Alebcswdiia Do Canopufii • 
were Zephyrkun^ the Lesaer Tspd^nSfrnkd TfiOk 

. * The body of Alexander was <kpodted it.tlm pkicc^^mii . 
here it wasvkwed by the emperor Augustoj, wh» scattered^ 
flowers over it with the most lively marks of veneration, suid 
honoured it with a crown of gold 

f The toTfrcr of Pharoaf, wfaith tlic cele1>fstterf a^rdiitt^ €tei * 
strate»bi]i&h by order of l^totemy Phibdeliihia, was l«ck«lc$d'^ 
one pf the seven wonders of the world. On this structure no 
less than 800 talents wer.e expended ; and.indccd when we con- 
sider the great convenience id afforded to strcfi vessels assailed 
by night near a variety of sands and Aelve^ we rhikt tit nam' 
ccssify deem It capable of inimor^aEzihg^thc aanoe of its rtoytf'- 
fo^mder ; yet the only hiscription said to have been engrafved oaf 
the edifice was the following: *' Sostratus the Cnidian,.son <tf ' 
Dcxiphaftcs, to the protecting deiricij, for the use of scaiferiii^ • 
people.** Lucian, however, spealnng on thir%ubjectt Bok^' 
diarges Sostratus with mean nraud, and ridiculous vanity. 
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Hh; tod to the'sodtti of Canopfts ttood Shadk, 
Attth^ftia, Mtmiemphis, Aadropolis, and LAtima* 
' That part o£ Lower Egypt Tviucfa} from its tri- 
angular figure, has received the naine of the 
ibmlii letter of the Greek a]]riiabet, is enoom:^ 
passed by the aorms «f the NUe, tying between the 
Canopic branch to the west, and the Pelusian to 
the east* It is said to have contained several &* 
moiiB cities, of which we enmnerate Sais, once the 
metropolis of Lower Egypt, and. celebrated for a 
ttOgnificenit temple of Minerva; Butus, famousf 
fi>r the oracle of Latooa ; Leontopolis, where par? 
ticolar adoration was paid to the Lion ; andTani% 
ibrmerly hononred by tbe^residence of the Pfash 
I raohs. These are. the chief cities in the Deltaf 

I wMch, together with the province of Al Feyyiim, 

I iriay be legaided as the most fertile and best c«^ 

livated part of Egypt* It is now said to contain 
I St(X' villages, and yielda a vaiiety of fruit in so 

I ^fftat an cJ>undance, thadb when a scarcity 4s exp&r 

lieiiced in otb^ parts of the kingdom, the Delta 
is crowned with an^ exiA«rant produce* - * 
. Of the other dties of Lower Egypt, we shall 
only notice Bubastus, which contained a splendid 
temple of Diana ; Babylon, ssdd by Josephus to 
have been built on the site of the ancient Ia^' 
, topolis ; Pelusdum, called .by Hirtius the key of 

JEjgypti becamse whoever was master of this diy 
had a- free passage into Egypt ; and Heliopdi^ 
or the city;of ihc sun, where a magnificent temr 
pie was erected to the.giseat luminary of heaven,* 
and where particular worship was paid ta a buli 
mder the.name of Menevis. \ - ■; 

When we consider the proximity of Egypt t& 
tiie tropic, we may naturally suppose that the 
climate must be extcemdy waiin. I'he air is ge^ 
Q2 . . nei^Lj^ 
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ii«riUjP drf /in the optJier |K^ 

idter the swiOUt^ of the l^lr»«nd rliin it fi^^ 
If seendn the ljt>^^er Egypt during the.irSBten 
V^ fivst fttutnnds wldch is in March, A^ril, aafl 
lAikf, 18 rather cfckly and onwlialeeotne) te vdd* 
Mdrit of the paircfaing winds, tasd exceaive hests^ 
iMlch reign at that time : biA in Intti, Jt&y^ md 
August^ which eottstitnte the 9ei(6ond "Efgy^lam 
mmnier, a* aiia io anmnrnand winter, the jAr 
is^more eerene, the weather mdre settledt andite 
cfmntry dtqigetfael' panKMnicld. Ciold weather(ia 
seldom felt in Egy^it ferniore tiian 8^v8ii;day%.yitt 
sachof theiidiabftants as oahaffsntitweifffiiTS) 
mt actoimt ef the unceftainty of the aeaibn* 

Among the animal prodiktiona of tiiia eefe^ 
I^Med Gbttntry^ we may emimeracte the crtxiodtte^ 
the hlp^{)0tamtiss ihecatnel^on, the Etjfyptian i«t^ 
tlie 'land crcciKMIe, and a lai^ kind of ape niOi 
»hendiu9^lArtothatof adog: alio alie^ gaats^ 
aasea, camels, wild and tante o^cen, and a piodH 
^ons fium^r'^f antelope^ Of hlfda.. there are 
tsi^les, ostrichea, hawks, and » grett rmety' of 
wiiuer fowl, aa pelicans, -ftan^ngoea, wild ge^se) 
ducks, lieronsy rc*: and tif fish tiiere is^so great 
an abundance, that the retenne which the Jake of 
Manzalah aKme btings ia to the TnAoah leinpe^ 
for's treasury, amounts' t9 Ibrty thmnaiid ciowiia 
per annum. The bed of the Nile bdag replete 
with itaud aad t^me, coinmunitattes an unpMsant 
taste to aH the fish that are &d iti it, excqitfoiir 
Sorts, lia. the kesher, the caslioiic, die bornii, imd 
the karm^id, all of which may be taken at etaj 
m&mti of the year. . ^ 

With respect to ^v^;etlihles, ibaof^ woods an» 
tat farely seen in £gypt| yet there are sofiseicH 

rests 
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ai* «r jiAfi Imtt !»«*«• tte Rosette 
«idoii0dl^iUdU»ti«fs»ktlieTicinag0of Bon* 
iUm. TliBre.«reitefl«iwalaorte of iMttmei^ 
a few cedars, and a goeai tbortit ^^^^ cattodb al 
Ulpqk. Of tlie|ilAil9> wMok ave evtnemel^ i^u- ' 
IfiBEQua^ ma abaUiililjr JiotiDe tte ^afijrtiia^ wlicMbf 
the^andeiits Jdiade cUidiosy laUa^ dmieflkb Men* 
aiby and writliig paper ; the flax, ,wMik inta to 
fSwhfrimgly ^tne» ttdiSpm so oivibulljp^ thai the 
thclndb mceiKliitelf Tiaibte; tto kfeMi,.wWie 

canqUeimi; aXid Ite hmm^ vhibh w^piiMlite 
SgTpaiaaittdiea ii»tb « djiiefe tii^ 
. Aa we ahrOQld fureteecd ihe liitiita of eidr^aiaB 
liy entetmg into « iiurtatttti 0f the <>her#ipl% 
foat% amd fiwte, whlBh afibrd load ln^thfrinhahi 
taoA% y/m cafttmly ohain^ tet Hm^j ace ppodDoai 
iajnidk.exiiberaneey azidareiM) elNsetteiitiifi.thidr 
stB^ecdve knlda^ that Ibcy: aie ataaMl ivffick«t 
loxnaimMD the |io^ple nhkoiittiie uae.^ j^aniy 
l&Qiigh the g^nat ttid xnateMeaa-wealtli of tiie 
cenntcy aroae ftom ka htturiaiAl haiii^flitairvhkliy. 
iii.aajdiiioit:iiiriiveited.ftiiiuile> eiudbMl it tDjsap^ 
Iwttthe ne^^ihcmdiig nataAy aa it particolnigp 
did, ilBder the ^adsuaagtratioDi of. the patmnii 
JUeph ; 8BMi in Jater <ages it waa justly caB^ 
^ the itiDst^eettyn graoaij of Bom^ anii f 



ted the«e«tam{£t>oii 0f lils Tturiiiia piodHdiona^ 
vrearaat now teln to» the fi^oTaMntDti iiciigio% 
cKStonusavtei aadl^enUuic^'.^f kaaonentiidMb^ 
iMtanla; wto^ SiMDieed their >s»bleet 
afaelni^#otfiaic»t4Qf aumkind; jandwtoq 
Ht^JT -WT f fi i wtt d !y ^thiffrffBVtJ4B* % 1|iat.tfaejaoit 

iOxndioMS' i 



illuistrioua aikges and legialatcwB ^ronreBed inio tiiem 
country to cbmplste their istudtefl, and to dras 
from thence whatever was nnst rave and.TalvHfale 
In^verykindof leamingw '. 

The £g)rpdaiis were certainly the first people 
whO) bf eatabhahing certain rules of. government^ 
found out the way ofrendeiing life easy, and a 
peqde happy. j ^ . ? 

The royal dignity was hereditary ; yet their 
priaccs.were obUged to model their actions after 
the established laws of theteahn, notonly in the 
manageinent ^of slate afiain^ but aA^ in their pii<» 
vate way of life. No person was admitted into ^eir 
imsnedoLte service who ted -not reccsTed an ho- 
nouratde- birth and Uberat education, lest some* 
thing should -be introduce by. men of inferior 
merit, iDisnksU to the public ^dfeve, and trnvtor^ 
thy of the royal Jmii^esty » £yen .the timt of these 
nders seems, to have been portioned out, and set 
apart for particular employoieDts. by the aacred 
Egyptian books ; &r, when the king arose, eariy 
in the mcMning,^ his first bu»ness was to'penise 
the letters and di^atches which came &otn variooa 
parts, that he might be thereby well acquainted 
with the affairs of his kingdom at large, and* with 
such particular subjects as must come under his 
conaiilevaticHi in the comBoof theday* He.ttaen 
ibathed himself, put on his regal attire, atkl went^ 
totfae temple to assistat the oaily jsacnfice. Here 
Ihe chief priest (when the vietima^ were placed 
before die altar) prayed witii a. loud voice for the 
teakh and. prosperity of the. smmarch,. because 
his actions were consistent with< the laws, and 
MsL people , rejoiced b^^ath^ the united tslessingif 
«f ctemeticjf and justice* He then, .enlarged 

on. 



tkm of such fteidtft as the pite^ xm^ht h«t«r^ 
oQttBttined ttifidiiglv Bfirpiise or ig;iioKaiicef or tke^ 
e^ti^Wselof iHsrininiatefiu* ThA xnediDd ^nm 
tikewby^tite Egj'fitiatiB to^mlliirei&eErkingsto the.? 
pnuidceof' viplne, «nd t0;set fonhin it» ntosti 
hideous cohxirsdie defopmitjr of Tice, withburin^'' 
ciimng the risk of souv^g the temper by l>taEB^! 
vepiosuKhfts m* sharp adincmitfons* After* the> 
pa^fomouEvee of the sacs^ce^ vm»m caanfeeb usti 
actioa»of grs8tiatxi:we««r read olit of * dietaaccnfe 
roBordsy that the iMvereigrFiiiigftt ieamtii gosenr 
fais4o«dnioiisaeeoediRg to* th^ir maadmS)- frnd^ta^ 
ms^aEttrnwidi onsfaakea^fittiniiess^tbGWE krv^^ 
had immortalised the names of faivpredecesflors*^ - 

' K«r Mb the kng.oblig«d^ iv this .exattiieflstQ 
poMic^jiniTOBetiraig onif; bar evcniiii pmabbeho^ 
had so iitde i^Bitisotstf M^itb^ftsapeer^to^^ ^i^hwrfi 
of .his acticBS, that :he cmdd Mttieribatlirt ttdotcr 
theaiis tme ^vsaanchsc^ witis ins q—m ^httt aticeis^v 
tain tim^ wiaidi ^feiir paiitkndariy a p p ei ttSe dJpo 
tfaaa or that purpose* ThviBhoiceofrhlrpsovisionn 
was not ieft to hioMiet^ bisthis tablcriMa tea 
Dished* aqtfl ihe most sknple Sfnei^^ {ijgamsiXtf mcalc 
or goosey) ; sad las aMowaace of; nme was sa . sbw * 
tretnel^ iModesatcs itat it aaeted to hatv'tacar 
laAer the prescci^onrof anr eaeperieooedpiajw* 
dan9^HBi'theJtestkiiiiitaiol s^leg^^ ^. ^ - 

'"Siash sdttictkxui' iti^osed' oiiisi^tiie lagjaaiip' 
pKKXse^ ill. matiess apparentiy' sis(^«Mal» a«l^ isa*- 
deediat inr.ti^w'cicMhidhaaly ;>lkit wiartr^i^ 
gi«aterad*ui«doa i% tliat brwas^incapacitatad^iv: 
ssiMyifliDi^ daii9eflMft44^petiterfa^wiadgiai|f4ar^ 
oppresdng hjasabjei^ f .for he:x;oiMtei«hef^piii^: 
aldi^ ^ itaUvidipft' iirom capnua^or paasiinj near 
paa»stfdten0e^aaiaaf <90e^ ottiaArtetiMiS as tiia^ 

laws 



^ 
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laws ordaijied. These restmnts w^«) howtyer, 
perfect^ acceptable to the Egyptian monarchsf 
\rbo esteemed it a singular feticity that they were 
exempt from a variety, of dangers, by living up to 
a rule of life instituted and i^prored hy the most 
prudent and illustrious persons* And this mode- 
ration in the kings rendened them so infinitely 
dear to their people, that, during the observance 
of. these laws^ prosperity : attended all their con-* 
cems ; their dominions were extended by succe^*- 
uve couquests, tfadr country became exiceeding 
popukma, their coffers -were filled with richest ^oA- 
they were enabled to embellish the several prc^ 
vinces.t^ their kingdom with works of kicomfia- 
raUe magnificence* 

i Upon the death of one of these potentates, his 
subjects of every description went itto mourning^' 
rending (heir garments, shutting up their tem«. 
pies, and refraining firusi all saodficea and festl* t 
vais for ^b space of seventy^tvo dajn^.: Large; 
oompantes, both of men and women, girt .with li-^ 
nen gir^es, and bearing Huston their hfiads,; 
marched sciemnly in prbcession tvrioe a^y, Gom-»^ 
nbemorattngininelancholy dirges the viitues of the : 
decisaaed* • In the mean time &e :fimeral pomp ymxtk^ 
pcepsffed with great magnificence, and on the last; 
dayx)f the gsheral mosniingv the corpse waa eoi*. 
posed to public view, in ^ codO^, at the entmice o£> 
thesqpokhre ; where, inpursuanceof anestablii^ied 
law, ^ actionsL c^ hb life were recited, and every- [ 
person was. at foU liberty to.bring forward an aoMJ 
cusation against him* The priest then pro*^: 
nounced lus etriogy. Which was generally followed i 
by. the .applaiise, jof .the auditors ; but if the de« « 
ceased had governed unworthily, the peqile. 
bol^y e:i£pressed their disapprobation! and in seme 

cases' 



tase^'i^fiiaed to gratt the usuid honours of sepuj-i 
ture* Upon ^thia- account (aiiaong^ others,) mi 
lest thdr meiboiies -should be rendered eteniellf 
odious, liie lungs of Egypt usually exerted them- 
selves to merit the attachment of their subjects by 
' the most^ prudent and imblameadile conduct. ' 

With regard to tl^ adnnnistration of public af- 
fiursht each nome or province had its respective go- 
vernor, yhO'Ordeitd all tilings within his juris- 
diction* The lands were divided into three parts, 
of which one was allotted to the maintenance of 
the priests, and the expences attendant upon the 
celebradon of public worship; the second wai 
appropriated tothe king,' for defraying tiie charges 
of his wars, and for supporting his royal dignity 
with beieomif^. sf^endour ; and the third part was 
designed for the soldiers^ who were encouraged, 
by so handsome a maintenance, to venture thet^: 
livses in the -service of ' their beloved countryw 

The priests, vdiOse rank in the estates of tfie 
kingdom was next to that of the sovereign^ weiv- 
greatly esteemed and venerated by the whole 
body of die people, not. only for their attendance 
on the worship of the gods, but also for their 
prudence, skill, and eruditibn. The dress of these "^ 
persons consisted of ^»?n garments and shoes, it 
being unlawfol for them to wear any other ha- 
bit ;- they were regidariy bathed twice by day, 
and twice by night, in cold water, and, foe the 
greater neatness, all parts of their bodies were 
shaven once in three days; They enjoyed several 
peculiar advantages, being exempt from all taxes, 
free frtam domestic cares, and receiving a^ daily al- 
lowance of consecrated bread, beef, geese, and 
wine* 

The 



^m^fS^: mx ^megluimcQl art,; but * w^ve 9blig^» 

the met •of war.f by wlndi/i|igukt^^r ^e inay.lt^' 
jtunilly 6us4pq8e, tbey.9v|de'«|i»9ri^ ^ian<c^ 
4^]9ofi^exicy. . JFor jp^tgkct of c^tf, .abandgiiupg 
.their ifflstfi iQba^e^cr|^9chpfi|^|(;pe|& as eviaqid 
a cowai^dly disposition^ ^y. we^^ i^shjed with 
,mackft of in&^my pQlyy it heaa^ fjv^g^]|iqre.,pQli- 
^tio to .reflate their .cqciifiuQt «lxsf jsaotives of bo- 
^nour, jt^an Uy.the diiead.of i^j^tisein^ot. The 
.lung's . gH9id Gco^isted. <^ <9ie thonsao^ Heasoxh 
^ty|)uuQ39;and:£^ pqualinumber.of Calasiii^s, ivfap 
.were cha^gedt^couaiaaUyy .t^t t^^ anight jdl m- 
,ceive the Jioi^ur.and ,ackaA|age c^ttached^othat 
^erylce intheiTitym. 

T^e Efij^ignst. hp^^^^ou?, -wei^not in»reality .a 
AvarHke natic^ii^.asy p^clufiive of ^pme ^ardcular 
XHmqmssts, they., msyj be said 'to /have extiended 
.their dominions ji-ather by ^e cqlopies which they 
jsent out, than .by.; the 8p^did:,.succesa of 4heir 
arms*. 

. The .hu$b9:i94iiieniiil^Qg^idie l^ds ata^ 
iTent fromth^ )^ng,..priests»,aDdiSi^diersi ^yoted 
the whojie of. their attc^on to agriculture ; and 
,the, son continuaUy succeeded the ^th^er in. his 
occupation :„ thus .th^y be^sanifi; the most fiuppus 

for 

^ The Calftainans^ jnhabitedthe notnetof Ithdies, BiiiiMdi» 
Aphtit, Taoui, Mfndes, Sebeofirtiis, At^ri^jh iPhsM:b«ti}]i», 
Thmuis, Onujphis, AnytU,and Mycq>hori9, from lykence two 
Hundred ahd raty thousand men could be drawn. The nomes 



of the Hermotjbnms were Biistris,Sais,Chemmn, Papremis, 
and one half of the island Proeopis, which,' when mo8t.popO' 
]p08, yielded a supply of one huiMred and sixty thousand o^cn. 



fat&ktgt ct any 9^Ie In tiie vkAd* The shep- 
ktti4s ttKowed adso the same vocatlefi from on« 
generadoci'to an^ither, and consequcndy attained 
to >§reat4kMl in pastoral concerns, endeavouring 
to vie with eaeh odierin contrivances for the in« 
cffttGiae oftHeir floclt«« It is particiiiariy worthy 
of notice, that those who fed pooHry did not 
soffer tiiem to increase - by the o^inarf way, but 
hatched the eggs in ovens, and thus raised pro^ 
di^ous notn^rs of fowls. 
' The same law #hich compelled the descend- 
- ants of ^e she^erd and husbandman to follow 
the vocation of their ancestors, extended to arts 
and trades of «ir descripdons ; (oc every Egyp* 
tian was obliged to ti^e up his Other's employ* 
ment, and to apply himself wholly to that, with- 
out presuming to intermeddle wHh any other. 
Thus, being utterly excluded from all public con- 
ceftis and popular ambition, they atten<kd without 
^stuaclion to their respective callings, or were 
otherwise severely punished Ibr their contempt 
of the laws. 

- As the Bgyptians rightly imagined, that the sen- 
tence pronounced from a tribunal was of the ut- 
most importance to the public weal, and that no- 
thing could possibly be more iniquitous than bri- 
bery or ftivour in the case of a solemn trial, they 
iipere extremely scrupulous in the choice of their 
judges, who were elected "from the three chief 
l^ties, HeBopoUs, Thebes, and Memphis, ten fix)m 
each: the whole number composing a tribunal 
'of thirtyi wt^ich n^ght certainly be accounted 
equal to the Areopagus at Athens, Or to the fa- 
mous Lacedaemonian senate. 

This respectable assembly «elected a president 
from their own number, whose place, as inferior 

Vol. L R judge, 
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^udge, was stipi^d by the ckf whidi sent hiiir^ 
and who was- dist^guished from bis bmthre&.bsr 
a' chain of gold fastened about his necdst- from 
which was suspended the image off Tnitfa,. com*- 
posed of precious stones* . Whenever he assumed 
this ensign of his office^ it. signified that\ he was 
ready to hear causes. The court beii^ seated^ 
and the volumes which contained the laws laid 
before them, the i^aintiff presented, in writing, a 
clear and satisfactory statement of l^s a»siplamt ) 
a copy of which being given to the defiMidant, he 
delivered in his answer* The court then, taking 
the two writings into con^deration^ proceeded to 
pass ju(^pnent, the president tunun^ his briUimt 
image pf Truth towards the party in whose fe* 
your the trial was decided* 

With respect tp their /avwr and imtitutkniy wd 
shall only observe, that the Egyptians seemed tp 
excel all other nations : yet, when we contem^ 
plate the objectSf modes, and consequf^ceS) of 
their reli^hn^ we shall be insensibly led to fpi^et 
their boasted wisdom, and to deplore the blindn 
ness and ignorance <^ their hearts, which were 
literally enveloped in the dark clouds pf bigotry 
and superstitipn^ 

They hs^d 9i great number pf gods pf different 
ranks and orders ; but as they lather belong ^ 
&ble than history, we shall only mention two» 
which were chiefly adored in Egypt* These were 
Osiris* and I^s,t ^upppse^l to h^ve b^n the sun' 

and 
' * Osiris was variously represented; sometimes by a seeptrer 
and eye, to signify his power and providence, at other timet 
by the image of a hawt, because of its sharp sight, swiftness, 
&c. and in latter times by a disgusting human figure ; but 
the greatest adoration was paid to his living representative 
the bull. ^ 

f The image of Isis was f omnu>iily carved or paiaCtd in 
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«rid nioon, whose influences jpreserved and go- 
Tei*ned the world. Those two planets being jeck- 
©ned, by the Egyptians, the great causes of 
generation and nutrition, and the sources from 
whence the other parts of nature, which they alscr 
regarded as deities, were derived. 

The idolatry of this people was, however, so 
gross, that exclusive of the worship they paid 
their pretehded gods, they actually bestowed di- 
vine honours on animals,* insects, birds, and even 
vegetables, as leeks and onions, and that with so 
great Variety among themselves, that whilst the 
inhabitants of some cities worshipped a certain! 
species of antmals, their neighbours held tlie 
same anamal in abommation, and frequently ex* 
pressed their abhorrence in dreadful quarrels, and 
sanguinary wars. 

>' The Egyptians were the first people who as- 
signed eadi month and day to a particular deity^ 

and 

the form of a votnan^ with cow's herns on her head, a kind 
of cynibal in her right hand, and a pitcher in her left ; dc- 
ingncd to represent the appearance of the moon in her wane 
or increase ; the perpetual motion which there is in nature ; 
and the fecundity of the Nile. Sometimes, however, she 
was represented^ like.Cybele, with her body full of breasts^ 
(o express her nourishing all things. 

• These' imaginary gods were, during their lives, kept in 
eonsecrated indosures; provided with an abundant supply of 
the most delicate food ; washed in warm baths, anointed with 
precious ointments, and well attended by men of distinguished 
rank ; -and when they died, they were lamented by the Egyp- 
tians with the deepest sorrow, and frequently cost more than 
tiiey were worth in their buriaL. It is said that some keepers 
fif the sacred animals have squandered away icx>/X)0 talents 
\n their maintenance; and) we are credibly mformed, that, in' 
the beginnine of the reign of Ptolemy, the son of Lagu9, the 
Apis dying d old age at Memphis, his keeper expended fifty 
talents of silver, or about 13,000/. above afi his substance, in 
dw fimeriL 
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and observed the 6me of eadi inaif s nativity, hf 
which they pretended to judge of their foture 
success and actions*. All prodigies, in wluch their 
country is said to have abounded, were registered 
with the utmost care, as also their respebtive con* 
sequences ; upon the supposition, that if similar 
omens happened at a future time, the event would 
be the same. 

There were several oracles in Egypt, viz. those 
of Herculed, Apollo, Minerva, Diana, Mars, antf 
Jupiter : but those which were honoured with the 
highest veneration Were, the oracle of Latona m 
the city of Butus, and in later times the ornde of 
Serapis at Alexandria. The sacred animals bad 
also their oracles, as the upis^ the li<m> the goot^ 
and the ciXKodile. 

In the education of their children, the Egifp^ 
tians ^eem'tohave been very careful, though, ^hth 
respect to their diet, 1h6y brought them up with 
the strictest frugality. The priest instructed them 
in aiithmetic, geometry, and other branches of 
useful literature, and either their' fathers or nearest 
relations taught tliem, as early as possible, their 
paternal art or profession, that tliey might be ena* 
bled to provide for their own m^ntenance, and 
become useful members of the commonwiealth ; 
and they were constantly i*eminded of the great 
respect tliat was due to their elders, by being 
obliged to rise from their seats and to retire, at 
the approach of aged persons. 

As they esteemed it a' reproach to eat brea4 
made of wheat or barley, they substitu^d a fin© 
ilour, known to Europeans by the name of spelt» 
Their usual drink was the water of the Nilej 
which is very palatable, and of so fattening i 
quality, that it was never given to the apis, lest 

he 



jb0 sbouM gtow too coipuki^t* They hsd aho a 
sii^rior beverage made of barley) 90 that we are 
possiUy indited to this people fer the first 'mVtxit- 
^kmi,QCbeer» 

Cleanliuess was a particular ch^iracteristic ^ 
the Egyptians) who scoueed ^ek drinking Tessels 
c^refidly ev^y day « scn]f>uIoqsly avoided eating 
mth strangers as uEkclean^ and used frequent al>- 
iutkm^ and purifications* Their Uflual habit was 
Alioi^n ve^ fringed at the bottom) a^d covered 
mih a mantle of wMte woollen cU>th ; but to ei^ 
ter the t^nples in that uppear garment^ or to bury~ 
Jtbe dead in woollefi, was inoonsist^it with the 
is^^ 9M would have been reclioned extreipaely 
|KX)&%e* Their inethod of aajkiting each other 
in public was by a respectful inclination of the 
tedyt iMid by ktt^g their hands fall down to their 
Jtoeea. ;; 

AnK>ng vark^iis siD^laritlet. which we find aV 
;tached to the nuamers and custioms of this nation^ 
iwere the i^oohsis^^t employmeiits of the men 
4knd women ; the former being engaged in spin- 
jung and domestic concent^) while Uie latter we» 
cndjrfoyed in tre^ and b^iness; the kneading 
•dough witlv their feet; tempering mortar with 
Jiheir l^tnds; and. the prQxnisc\Hxis residence of 
men and heast3 in the «ame s^rtment* 

The virtjue for which the Egyptian^ have been 
anpst highly celebrated was gra^tude: which they 
iesteemed to be of the utmost importance in hu- 
man life) as the only encouragement to beneficent 
^ .4M:Uons* For this reason, ^y honoured their 
monarchs as gods, supposing ^t those who had 
l)cen exalted by Providence to the thwme, and 
endowed with IxAh the power and will lo ben^ 
ma&kjnd, participated in some degree of the f^ 
R2 vine 
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vkie nature. Prom the same cause, proceeded 
the great veneration they expressed for the re- 
mains of their deceased ancestors, ^md their fxxh 
stant endeavour to evince their gp?atitude to each i 

of their bent^ictors* ' 

When a man of any consideration died amon^ . ' 

the ancient Egyptians, all the women belonging to \ J 

his family, leaving the corpse at home, nuirched } 

through the streets in a melancholy garb, lament* 
Ing the loss of their relative, and l^ating them^ 
^Ives in a violent manner. The men, who 
Ibrmed another compaliy, expressed their sor*^ 
row in a similar manner till the time of burial; 
When the first effusions of grief had subsided, thc^* 
corpse was carried to the physicians who professed 
the art of embalming. These showed several 
models to the kindred of tiw4«ceased, together 
^ith the^charges of each method 9^ preservation, 
that they might be enabled to f(x their choice; 
for there were tiiree difSereat wi^ys of preparing 
the dead for sepulture. One was truly exquiate, 
and cost a talent of alver, or 2581. 6s. 8d. ster^ 
ling; the second was inferior, and only amounted 
to twenty minse, or a fourth part of the former, 
sum ; and the third way was mean, and conse^ 
<{u«)tiy cost but a mere tr^. When thb prei^ 
liminary was settled, the embalmers took the 
corpse, and with a crooked iron instrument drew 
the brains through the nostrils, and filled up the 
-vacuity with a variety of perhimes. A person 
called the paraschistis then cut open the left tidt 
of the belly, and instantiy quitted the house with 
all possible speed, being pursued with stones and 
curses by the spectators, who deemed it a heinous 
cpme to wound or otherwise offer violence to a 
dead body; but the cmbakncrs were' highly .r&- 
' ' spectedy 
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]q)^ted, 'and adt»itted hy the priasts^ '&s persefiA 
of emihent ssoictity, into tke^most mcred parts of 
^e temples. When these caime to pei^>rm iheit 
oibe, one of them draw (hA all the intestines^ and 
another cleansed the etttrails, -wtehiflg ^elii with 
wine of palmsy and^ perfmmag them with several 
aromatic drugs ; alT the cavities were, then filled 
with pounded myrrh, oas«a, &c. The incisi^xi 
bdng sewed up, the coipse was carefully anmnt^ 
ed for ^rty days, or laid in mtre for seventy 
^ys, according to the quaHty.of the deceased. 
At the expiration of this tenoi, every part wa*. 
covered with* illets of fine linen, ovei^rvad widi 
gun^ and incrusted with the most exquisite pei«^ 
fumes ; and this was done so curiously, that the 
very Isurs on the bmws and ey64ids remained 
uninjured, and the countenance was preserved so 
admirably, as to be easily recognised* Yhe en^ 
'balmers* having thus prepared the bocfy, detiv«i^ 
ed it to the relations, who put it. in a woodeii 
cofiin, and placed it in an upright position^ either 
4» a sepulchre or in one of dieir own apartai^its $ 
for miuiy of the Egyptians kept their dibad at 
home, esteeming it a great pleasure to behold 

* It isfiecessary to observe, that this was the rtost expensiyfe 
method of embalming the dead. A more ^mlinary pre;»ratioil' 
was effected by ajvioging oil mi. ccdax the commoa way, wi^ 
D)it dissectioo, aiid by laying the bodj in nitre the nuniber of. 
days. above mentioned, at the expiration of Which the entrail^ 
^ame away, shrunk and putrifiea, the nitre having consdmcA 
the flesh, and left nothing but the skin and bones: the eorpsft 
was then delivered to the relations without farther ceremony. 
And the third mamier of preserving the dead, which ^aaonly 
used for the lower class of people, was performed by cleansing 
the belly with injected lotions, and laying the corpse ifl saft 
fgr seventy days, after which it wtfi carried to thcjcpufchrc* 



the Uoeameixte of tbeiv a|ie^toi% Ui tbifts^etlt 
of pirasenration* Soi^e authors liaveas^lKted, that 
tb(»|? ii^Hfoaly kimigbt the coip^e qf » fnend as 
ft g^iest Id th^ ^tertainoieiit^ ; and that it waa » 
enstcMB «t ikmr ^jtnct]^ feasts to lHa»g: iiv % coffis 
after aui^er^ with the imaeeof a dead man carved 
{a ift)Qd und paiiHed» whieh was<»med ^atitiie 
company with .tysaii^fiQlar adfi^iutkm> ^^ hoi^ 
jupon tHs, aod be merry ;, for such aa this »oir 
«]^>ears shalt thou he^ when thou art dead*" 
. Wbaa the. hody was prs^rly f«^^)ared9, a pqh- 
.fie notice waa/gives of the ctii|F when it waa to imaa 
iiie.laibty prenouA to its interm^iit* ibt the ap- 
pmn%Bd lioie» ahout forty jfad^ asaemhled> aod 
seated thenisdres od a ceTtain place beyoskd the 
hk»% which 'vk all probability: waa that oi Moeria^ 
.The y^/mdf whose pikit ia the Egyptian tongue 
wm catted Chanm> being drawa up to the abpi^ 
efety ptt«oa.y»s at libe^ to accuae tbe dfK:e<»e4i 
feefore^.the oofiBa waaaiifrered;to.end)$ark« If a» 
•oGnaer appeared and eatablished bis .assertioo% 
the judges passed sentence accordingly^ and m- 
fused to gfant the cuf^omary bufial ; butifnoac^ 
cuailiDQ waa Imxight .forwaxd^ the relations, lay^ 
ande their sorrow, began to recite the praises of 
the de&nct, and descanted largely upon his piety, 
temperaiiGe, justice, and othcor virtues, aoTerting 
to his education^ and enlai^^g cb his amiable 
conduct, after he had attained to the years of matu^^ 
rity* These praises were followed by the plaudto 
4of the acwtante, and the body was honourably df^ 
^osiaed in ks destined place* 

As the andeiit Egypdtfis ingenuously confessed 
that they were instructed by their first kings in 
ppQ9k£ng the ronapwn conyemences of li&> so 

they 



tey attribcited' the 'wMtt honotsr of tilke kivei^ioii 
of the sctetK:es to their Hermes or Mbrcurklb 

That they were eariy cektoHed fer thek 
ivisdom Slid Htef^tufe h rafikiefftif eMmoA 
both from sacred and iHt>fiine histcny ; tlie fornix 
assuring us that Moses "was leansed in. aU the 
wisdoto of the E/gypdans, and that the wisdom of 
Solomon ezedieid aU the wisdom of Egypt ; and 
tile latter allowing this sMion to have heeft the 
parent of all philosophical knowledge* 

Geometry is- umrersatty beKeVed to have been 
first fbvind out in Egyptt aibdissii^pbiBd tohawa 
resulted from the frequent setting out Mid msa* 
suriog l^hOQe hmda^ th«t wta*e amiutdly <!6stitibedi 
by the Iwrndstion- of the Nile. Yet it seems im» 
ptobeMe that^ the Egyptiso^ dbouki hme made 
any great improhremca^t hi ^ts eieieiicer as Pytha# 
gc4!ai)>alter his return fbom Egypt^^oflfered^a Irnc^tt 
'tomb en his finding out the prdprnttifiik of thtt 
longest side of a right-«n^ed triangle to tiie other 
two; and Thaletf, who had soidied geometif 
among the J^yptiansy sacrificed^anox to the goda^ 
itt consequence of his haviBf^ discovered a fi^ethod 
of itaecribmg »• nghtl<«gled ttiangle wfahm •« 
eircje« 

. Antimietic^ on accomt of its. gveat and general 
utility, was diligently cultivated in this firnloua 
eoutitry% It idso se6ms ptobalte from the writ- 
ings <^ Diophantusy that a kind- of idgcA»m wao 
hiM>wni in: later ages to the in)M|]itaiKi» Wocaft* 
Dot indeed presume to assert that it was not an 
improvement made by the Grecians, but it was 
certainly inferior in many tespects to the oAldem 
fflgebra. 

Astronomy is generally regarded as an inven« 
tioQ of the Egyptians^ who^ by reason of the flat-. 
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liesft of thcip country and the peculiai* serenity of 
the «lr, might^ observe the motion of the celestial 
bbdks, with greater facility than any other people. 
DMoms tells us, that the Egyptians observed the 
places and motions of the stars, and carefully re- 
gistei^d the result of their ccmtemplations ; that 
mey were perfectly acquainted with the positions^' 
influences, and effects,' of the planets ; and that' 
they were often enabled, by these studies, tcr 
prognosticate future events, as famines, eanh^; 
quakes, pestilential diseases, appearance of oraaets, 
and other things of a similar nature. i 

It is certain ^at this nation first adjusted diet 
length of the year to the lumuai revokidon of th«f 
sun, by adding to ibeir twelve months, of tiiirtyi 
days 'each, five a^fitii^naldays and six hours. It; 
is also t»^bable they ihight have had a just ide^i; 
ctf'the system of the world, and the nature of thtf 
^ed stairs a^d {Janets ; Ifor they called the niooii 
an ethereal earth, and asserted that the stam wfere 
bodies^f fire^- Sut their knowledge of thetheoryf 
of the planetary? motions was certainly veif imper-^ 
feet ; • far Thales was the iirst mortal who ventured' 
to predict an eclipse ; aJnd the reduction oof " tfte 
motion of the heavenly bodies into tables and> 
hypotheses w^^^st effected \ff> Eitdoxus ' and 
Ptol€»ly. 

'The science of niedifcine is genSerally ascribed" 

to the inventbn-of Esculapius, ^loh name wais^ 

g^ven to Tosorthirus,"^ king of Memphis, for hii^ 

; ; gi-eat 

* Thh prihvs -was much more ancient thao the Grecians 
EsciUapius : and though Africanus places him some agesafteC; 
>Vthothi8 the successor of Menes, supposed to have been the 
first flermes, yet others nialce them contemporaries, as thev- 
certainly must have beca if this Esculapius was the same ww 
k of Sydyc~and the brother of the Cabiri, 



^jteat sUB in that ait s Alhothis is Hkewise said to 
kave.been A pfayttciany and to have written some' 
ifiatomical: tieaitises : . and Isis herself is aaid to 
bave iavente^ Menesai me^cines, and to have comw 
municated her art to her son Orus or ApoUoy 
ivkcpwe/dbe w)M veiieiiated by &» Egypdansas 
^ goddess of hfltilth* 

The physKiansy ^ken. of in the inspired nai^ 
mtion of Moses» were most probably rather em- 
halmers than i^ysicians, luU^s we suppose .both 
arts to have been oHg^nally practised by the same 
persony which might have been the case, in the 
^me ii ihe patriarch Joseph ; though in latter 
s^es, every pbysiciafx applied himself wholly to the: 
cure .of one duiease* This, custom occasioned a 
great number of physicians in Egypt, someaj^ly* 
ing themselves to ^hinu^oal operations? otberst 
prescribing solely for internal distempers^ and. 
<4hers again professing to cure the diseases of the* 
bead) teeth, ey^) &^» This regulation ncught: 
naturally have been expected to produce m$aiy imr 
poilant ijviprpjirements in their sev^al provinces; 
but the mere idea of future discoveries was ob-» 
viated by the laws, which obliged the physicians* 
to-zferOA their prescriptions exactly to certain re- 
CCiiptSy* contained in the sacred registers, which) 
had been collected and approved by the most emi* 
Ikent men of the profession. It must however be 
acknowlec^d^ that this compulsion was ^n effec* 
tual preventive to the dangerous . practice of em^ 
paries* Another particular worthy of remark is, 

. that 

♦ While the physician acted consistently with these wcred 
prescriptions, he was perfectly safe, let the succe^ of bis mpdi- 
cines be what it would ; but ri he presumed to follow his own 
|ttdgineiit in f>saticular, he was answerable for the eyen^ and' 
IPcnnred a capital puuishiiient, in case his patient died. 



titait the Egfpim ytpS/OuiM bad a pi±iic pmb 
sioafrom the legislature^ imdwefc tberdbreeac* 
pected to a£fofd the best assuitaaoe to mililirf 
invatids, or traveUers, wtthout any pecimimy t»* 
ward. 

But the scitnee.lbr which 4hit^ttat3onwaft^pttr« 
ticularly famous was magic* Its professors wero 
tiie priests aod sacked ^cribes) two of wjiom, 
named Jannes and Jam^ces, wepe selected bf 
Pharaoh to ii^thstaiid the Jewish law-giver 4 a&tf 
who certainly exhibited some extraordiaaiy in- 
stances of the power of encha&tmenV though 
they were at length oeoessftaied to bow to the 
superior power of their opponent, wfao&fe mtracles 
were avowedly wrought by " Ae linger of God^?^ 
This science however was not confined to EgypC^ 
in those early times, as is clearly demonstrated by 
^e cMitions given to the Israelites in various parts 
of Scripture against its pretenders, who might 
^robi^ly be found amongst most of the idolatrous 
nations. 

What has been already said with respect to the 
obelisks, pyramids, and labyrinth, and the quota- 
tions we have alre^y given from modem travel* 
lers respecting those precious remains of anti- 
quity, which display the magnificence of the foim*' 
defs, the skill of the workmen, and the riches of 
the decorations, together with the x symmetry of 
tiie constituent parts, and the brilliaiicy of the co-* 
louf^ that still survive the surrounding desolation^ 
and Wuihph over the rude hjmd of time, may: 
suffice to show tiie proficiency made by tiie an- 
cient Egyptians in architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, &c. 

As Egypt is excellently situated for commerce, 
we may naturally suppose, that its inhabitants 

were 
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Were net long without making use of its advan- 
tages, not only with the view of lucrative emolu- 
ment, but also to supply themselves with metals, 
timber, pitch, resin, and such other articles as 
were not produced in their own country ; but 
might be easily obtained in foreign parts for 
com, paper, linen, glass, and other Egyptijin 
tbmmodities. Diodorus asserts, that Psamme- 
tichus gained great riches by trade, before his 
accession to the regal dignity ; and we find in 
the writings of' Moses, that the Midianites and 
ishmaelites traded thither, so early as thfe time of 
Jacob* It is also certain thiat Solomon established 

• a very considerable trade in those parts, and this 
trade seems to have been carried on with little in- 
terruption, by the Jews, till the time of Ahaz, 
when it fell into the hands of the Syrians, and 
afterwards devolved to the Tynans ; till it was 
completely restored to the Egyptians by the 
Ptolemies. 

The Egyptian language is indisputably one of 
the most ancient in the world, and in all proba- 
bility an original tongue. We are infonned by 
^ Moses, that when the patriarch Joseph was exalted 
to the second dignity in Egypt, he had a new 
name conferred upon him of Egyptian derivation, 
and that he made use of an interpreter in his first 

. conversations with his brethren ; by which it is 
sufficiently obvious, that the Egyptian language 
was then distinct from that of other nations, and 
yet this very language is, in a considerable mea- 
sure, preserved to the present time in the Coptic ; 
though a great part of it has unavoidably been lost 
since the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses, and it 
has also been mingled with several Greek, Persian, 
Latin, and Arabic words, as the natural result of 
Vol. I. S the 
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the successive government of those nations. The 
Arabic is at present so universally spoken ia 
E&7Pt> '^*t the Copts or native Egyptians them- 
selves rarely speak any other ; the common peof^e 
having totally forgotten their ancient tongue, 
which few, even of the priests, und^rstapd per- 
fectly. 

No part of .imcient history is more uncertain or 
abstruse than that of the first Egyptian monarchs. 
This nation, fondly conceited of its antiquity, 
deemed it glorious to lose itself in an abyss of 
countless .ages, as if desirous of carrying its pre« 
tensions backward to eternity. According to the 
account of its own historians, gods and demi^;ods , 
governed it successively^ through a series of twenty 
thousand years. But the absurdity of such an as- 
sertion is sufficiently obvious. 

1\> gods a^d heroes succeeded mort^ds as so- 
vereigns of Egypt, of whom Manethp has left ua 
thirty dynasties or principalities, which (if allowed 
to be successive) make up a series of time of.- 
more than five tlu)usand three hundred years, to 
the reign of Alexander the Great ; but this ift evi- 
dently erroneous : besides; Eratosthenes, an his- 
torian of Cyrene, has written a catalogue of thirty- ^ 
eight kingi^ of Thebes, all different from those of 
Manetho. Much labour has been used by the 
literati in attempting to clear up these difficulties ; 
but it is now generally supposed that the kings of 
these dyna3ties did not reign successively, but 
many of them at the same time, and in difierent 
parts, of Egypt. 

M enes is umversaily acknowledged by historians 
aA the first king, who swayed the Egyptian sceptre. 
In his time the greatest part of the country was a 
morass, till he diverted the course of the Nile, and 

founded 
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ibtlnd€^d the citjr of Memphis, within the ancient 
bed of that river. He was the first who instructet! 
the Egyptians in theology ; introduced domestic 
luxury ; and instituted magnificent feasts, on 
which account his iftemory was execrated by one 
of liis successors. 

Herodotus informs us^ that the Egyptians had a 
catsdogue of three hundred and thirty monarch s^ 
extending fi:om Menes tso Moeris, and that nothing 
worthy notice was recorded of any of them, except 
kn Etiiiopian woman named Nitocris : but Dio- 
dorus affirms, that the family of Menes suc- 
cessively filled the thrwie for the space of fourteen 
hundred years. As therefore we find so vast a 
chasm in the accounts of both historians, we shall 
venture t<> fill it up, in part, ynth some transact 
tions thpi seem to belong to a very remote period. 
• During the reign of Timaus, king of Egypt^ 
the government was subverted, and the country 
completely subdued by a multitude of ignoble 
persons, who came, like a resistless flood, from 
the east, and behaved in the most inhuman man* 
ner towards the ancient inhabitants ; extirpating 
the princes, burning the cities, demolishing the 
temples, and carrying the women and children into 
captii4ty. After satiating their rage and cruelty 
by these atrocities, they elected a king from among 
themselves, who chose Memphis for the royal 
residence ; and, by placing garrisons in various 
ports, contrived to keep both Ae upper and lower 
region in subjection. Particularly he fortified the 
eastern parts, to secure him fix>m an invasion of 
the Assyrians, who were at that time a powerful 
people. He rebuilt a city, in the Saitic nome, 
which was seated on the eastern bank of the river 
Biibastis, and, having surrounded it with a strong 
A ' wall, 
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wall, placed a garrison of twenty-four thousand 
soldiei*s therein* 

On the decease of Salatis, the throne was suc- 
cessively occupied by Beon, Aphacnas^ Apophis, 
Janias, and Assis, who, like their predecessor, 
used their utmost endeavours to destroy the whble 
nation of the Egyptians. These invaders were 
called Hycsos or shepherd kings, and are said by 
Manetho to have held all Lower Egypt in sul>- 
jection, for the space of two hundred and fifty-nine 
years, at the expiration of which they were 
obliged, by Amosis, king of Upper Egypt, to aban- 
don their illegal possessions. 

According to the account of Diodorus, Busiris 
in process of time obtained the diadem, and was 
succeeded by eight princes of his line ; the last of 
whom, called Busiris the second, founded the city 
of Thebes, and made it the capital of his kingdom* 

Osymandyas occupies the next place in the ca- 
talogue of our author, though it is equally uncer- 
tain whpm he succeeded, or at what time he ob- 
tained the regal dignity. He is said to have 
chastised the Bactians for a revolt, with an army 
of four hundred thousand foot and twenty thou- 
sand cavalry : and his monument far exceeded 
tlie most splendid of those which graced the royal 
city. It consisted of spacious courts, shrines, 
porticoes, temples, a libraiy, and other buildings* 
The first court was 200 feet in extent and forty* 
five feet high. Next to this was a square portico 
400 feet long on each side,, and supported by 
figures of animals of an extraordinary size : the 
ceiling was designed to represent the beauteous 
canopy of heaven, being painted of an azure blue^ 
and sprinkled with a profusion of stars. Beyond 
tliis portico was the second court, similar in extent 

and 
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and construction to the first, but enriched "mth a 
Taiiety <^ exquisite sculptures, three of which 
were designed to represent the royal founder, with 
his mother and daughter ; and a fourth was erected 
in honour of his mother only, whose head was 
decorated with three crowns, in token of her illu- 
strious birth, marriage, and progeny. This court 
led to a second portico, the wails of which were 
covered with numerous sculptures and paintings, 
representing the king fighting at the head of his 
army, accompanied by a lion ; the Captives de- 
prived of their hah^ as a reward for their 
cowardice ; the royal sacrifices and triumph ; and 
two gigantic statues, each twenty-seven cubits 
high. From hence three passages led into a great 
hall supported by columns, and decorated witih se« 
vend' repr^entations of parties engaged in law, 
and the discussion of causes before the assembly 
of judges.' Next was a gallery in which were 
apartments, stored with the most delicious refi*esh- 
ments. Here was a statue of the king, most cu- 
riously wrought and painted, in the act of pre- 
senting to the gods the annual produce of the 
Egyptian mines, amounting to 3,300,000 minae, 
^r 96,000,000 of pounds sterling. Not fer from 
hence was a magnificent library with this appro- 
priate inscription — ^*' The office for the diseases of 
the mind :" and beyond the library was a curious 
edifice containing twenty couches, and the statues 
of Jupiter, Juno, and liie king. This was sur- 
rounded by seven pavilions ornamented with pic- 
tures of the sacred animals ; and from hence was 
the ascent to the mausoleuni of Osymandyas, 
which discovered an extitwrdinary magnifieence, 
being encompassed with a circle of gold, one cubit 
broad and 365 cubits in circumferencei and this 
S 2 ring 
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ring being divided by the dajrs of the year^ showed, 
the rising) settings and aspects of the stars, ac-^ 
cording to the Egyptian astrology* 

Uchoreus, the last descendant of Osyjnandyas 
who reigned in Egypt, is smd to have enlarged the 
city of Memphis ; to have secured it from inva- 
«on by mounds and trenches ; and to have adorned 
it with several public buildings* He translated thei 
royal seat from Thebes to this city, and hsA 
been therefore regarded by several authors as itt 
original founder. 

Having foflowed Diodonis thus hr in his ac-^ 
eount, we shall now relate what Herodotus ha» 
left upon record concerning Nitocris. ^ ; 

This woman succeeded her brother (an Etthio^. 
jaan, who was murdered by the Egyptians, though 
they afterwards conferred the crown upon ^er,) 
and meditating revenge for his untimely BLte» 
put many of her subjects to death privately, and 
afterwards contrived a subterraneous buildings 
whither she deluded the chief objects of her ven- 
geance to a feast, and in the midst of their mirth 
everwhelmed them with destruction, by turning 
the river upon them, through a secret passage. 
She then eluded the rage of the populace by 
taking refuge in a place well fortified with ashesb 
Her person is said to have been extremely beau* 
Igful, but her disposition was tinctured with cru« 
elty. Some authors su{^x>se her to have erected 
the third great pyramid* 

. After twelve generations, we find the throne^of 

Egypt filled by Moeris, who dug the celebrated 

lake that bore his name, built a sumptuous por« 

tico oii the north side of Vulcan's temple at 

' l^lcmphifi, and erected some, other structures. 

Sesostri^ 



SesoBtris, bemg desigiied by his father* for a 
great warrior, was in his cluldhood and youth at^ 
tended by aU the male Egyptians of his own age^ 
vrhoy tc^ther with the prince, were inured to 
a hard and laborious life, that they might one 
day be able to sustain the. toils of war without 
repining* When he, was more advanced in yean 
he was sent, with his companions, against the 
Arabians, who had never been conquered* In tiut 
expedidon ,he acquired a con^derabk share of 
military knowledge ; surmounted all the dangers 
of serpents and .venomous creatures; patiently 
endured.the hardships attadied to a dry and stenl 
country, and finally Compelled the enemy to bow 
to his resistless arms. He was next sent by hu 
father to try his fi)rtune westward, and he iiq;:ordf 
ingly subdued the greatest part of the African 
continent with the same facility that attended his 
enterprises in Arabia* About Uiis time his father 
died, leaving htm the undisputed succesnon of 
the government* Sesostris immediately formed 
the design of conquering the world; but previous 
to his quitting the kii^om he provided for his 
domestic security by a generous and obliging be^ 
haviour towards his subjects at large, and by m^ 
nificent donations and remissions of punishments 
among his soldiers* He also divided the kingdom 
into thuty-six nomes or provinces, and bestqwed 
them on persons of the most approved fidelity. -. 

Having 

* Historians relate, diat the father ofSesoftris was warned 
hy Vulcan, in a dream, concerning the ficiture conquests of 
his son ; and, that in consequence w this dream he. got tofter 
ther all the males horn in Egypt on the same day with thft 
prince, and had them nursed and brought up with hirn^ 
upon the presumption that they who had heeti the constant 
companions of his yopth woold prove the most sealowt^^' 
riori and the most faithful counsellors. 
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Having taken liiese truly politic precai^ons, 
he levied forces equal to his great designs, and ' 

headed them with officers ofkmyvm courage^ who 
were chiefly selected from the con^sanions of his 
youth. He had no less than seventeen hundred 
of these officers, who were equally worthy of 
eommahd for their bravery, loyalty, and love of 
discipline ; and his army consisted of siae hundred 
, thousand foot, twenty«four thousand horse, and 
twenty-seven thousand armed chariots. 

Conscious, however, that this army was not I 

completely adequate to his vast intentions, he i 

bvoke through the ancient superstition of the 
Egyptians, and fitted out a fleet of 400 sail, which 
was .commissioned to vanquish the isles and citieft 
lying on the coast of the Red sea ; while the king 
himself, heading his land forces,^ obliged the na- 
tions of Ethiopia to pay him an annual tribute of 
%bony , gold, and ivory ; and afterwards overran and 
pillaged all Asia and some part of Europe* He i& 
even said to have extended his victories beyond 
the Gariges, and to have aidvanced ae &r as the 
^ean* The Scythians were obliged to submit td 
his authority. The ancient kingdom of Colchis 
was partly colonised by his fi^wers; and his em- 
pire extended from the Gan^s to the Danube. It 
was his custom to erect pillars in every country 
he subdued, with an inacripdon to thi^ efiect-— 
^< Sesostris, king of kings, uid lord of lords,- van^ 
qCiished this country by the power of his arms :" 
iod these pillars were also marked with hiaro- 
glyphical figures, expressive of the courage or 
pusillanimity of the c(»iquered nations. 

Finding a scarcity of provisions in Thrace, . 
whither he had advanced in the progress of his 
conquests, he retailed to Egypt laden with the 

spoils 
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spoils of various subjugated nations, and followed 
by a surpnsing multitude of captives. He now 
rewarded his officers and soldiers with truly royal 
munificence, in proportion to their rank and me- 
rit ; resolving that those who had been his com-» 
panions in the toils of war should be enabled to 
pass the remainder of their days, in the full en- 
joyment of peace and plenty. , 

While he thus provided for the future repose • 
of his brave followers, he rendered his power 
highly advantageous to his subjects, by enriching 
their country with useful works and magnificent 
edifices. 

An hundred temples, raised as monuments of 
gratitude to the tutelar gods of all the cities, were 
the first and most celdbc^ted testimonies of his 
signal success ; and in the course of this universal 
undertaking no Egyptian was employed, as ap- 
peared from an inscription upon each temple to 
^is effect— >^^ No native laboured hereon%" But 
he was particulariy studious of Embellishing the 
temi^e of Vulcan« at Memplas, in acknowledg- 
ment of that god's imaginary deliverance of him- 
self and his ^onily from fire^ at the period of his 
return from the wars* 

To secure Egypt from the inroads of its neigh-* 
hours, the Syrians and Arabians, he fortified all 
the eastern side, with a wall that i&xtended from 
Pelusium to Heliopolis, a distance of 167 miles 
and a half* He also raised a great number 'of 
lofty mounts, to which he removed such towns 
as had formerly been injured by the. inundations 
of the Nile i and cut on both sides of the met 

several 

• At the time here referred to^ the king and his family 
were in inuninent danger through the contrtrancc of h» 
own brother. 
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several canals^ which not only advanced the trade 
and prosperity of the kingdom, by affording an 
easier communication between the distant cities ; 
but also rendered the country inaccessible to the 
cavalry of his enemies, whidi in former times had 
harassed it by frequent predatory incursioiis. 

With -respect to the kings and chiefs of the con- 
quered nations, who waited upon hhai to present 
their tribute, his behaviour was grossly insolent ; 
for he is said to have caused these princes, four 
a-breast, to be harnessed to his car instead of 
horses, that they might draw him to the temple* 
A mode of conduct so unworthy a monarch as 
seems to tarnish all his warlike actions, and draws 
a cloucl over the lustre of his pacific virtues. 

Having lost his sight in his old age, this cele» 
brated hero of antiquity laid violent hands on him-^ 
self, and left the throne to his son Pheron. 

Thift mof^Tch, by siome csdted Pheron, and by 
others Sesostris the second, seems to have per- 
formed nothing in tht military way. Herodotus 
relates, that in an extraordinary inundation of the 
Nile, he cs^ciously took offence, land insolently 
^1^1^ a javelin into the waters, as if he int«)ded 
thereby^ to chastise them for their encroachment 
up0tr his dominions ; he was, however, immedi<* 
ately afflicted wi^ a vicdent pain ki his^yes, and 
soon after had the misf<n*tune to be involved in 
total darkness. 

Many ages after this singular event, the govern^ 
x]^ent devolved to Ammosis, whose reign was li- 
terally one continued scene of. cruelty, violence^ 
and Impression. Many of his subjects wer^ 
dragged to execution without cause ; others were 
stripped of their possessions upon no other motive 
than his imperious will ; and toward all he be- 
haved 



h^ved.with* the ixiDfit intokvdbfe arrogaiice; till 
at length he was driTea from the throne. by the; 
united exertions of the unhappy Egyptiansy and 
Actisanes, king of Ethiopia* 

Actisanes united Egypt and Ethiopia under his 
government. He bore his prosperity mdtb great- 
prudence and moderation) and behaved in the 
most aifesctionate mani^r towards his new i^ub-, 
jects. Having caused a geDeml search to be made^ 
after the Egyptian robbers, he commanded thdr; 
iioses to be cut off, and then banished them to. 
the remotest part of the desert, between Syria and- 
Egypt, where he. built them a town, which, firom^ 
the mutilation of its in£iunous inhatRtants, waa: 
distinguished by the name of. Bhinooolura* i 

On the decease of Actisanes, the throne was 
left at the tiisposal of the Egyptians, and, they i 
accordingly elected Mendes for their king* His» 
action% however, wvre, in all probability,, unwor- 
thy notice, as he is mi^i^ly celebrated. in history, 
for building a sepulchral labyrinth* . r 

Aft£:r Mendes, ensued an ai>archy <»* inteireg-* 
num for five generations, at the ^fid of whidi. 
a Memphite, of ignoble extractionit was exalt<*r 
ed ta tlve royal seat. The priests characterised 
him as a magician, and pretended that he could t 
assume whatever form he pleased* His Egyp^' 
tian name was Cetes, which the Greeks rendered 
Proteus. During his reign, Paris and Helen were: 
driven by oontmry winds on the coasts of Egypt, 
in their passage to Troy ; but when the Egyptian 
monarch understood the perfidibus breach of ho- 
spitality the young stranger had conmiitted, he 
commanded him to quit his dominions within, 
three days; at the same time detaining Helen and ^ 

her.r 
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lier hoadsaad's treasures, till they might be rew 
stored to the injin^ own^* 

Rhai&psinitus, the son and immediate successor 
of Proteus, was of so •avaricious a disf)osition9 tiiiat 
Dibdohis asserts, his conduct during his whole 
peign, was rather that of a mean-^irited stewaid 
liian of a^ mighty king*. The same author informs 
us, that he was never at any expence, either for 
the honour of the gods, or the wel&re of his 
peoj^e, but that hi9 sole delight was in the img^ 
mentation of his private treasure, which, at his 
decease, amounted to no less than 400,0Q0 talents. 
He is, however, said to have been a strict ob- 
server of that good order which had hitherto 
subsisted throu^out the j^ngdom, &om its first 
foundation; ' 

This king was succeeded by seven other, all 
df namel^s feme and ignoble character, ex<j^pt 
Nilus, who is celebrated for the great number of 
canals he dug in the countiy, and for his endeor 
vours to render the advantages of the Nile as ges^* 
neral as possible, for whifch reason the river that 
h^ been formerly colled Egyptus, was now dis- 
tinguished by his name. 

Cheops is branded in the page of ancient his- 
tory for his tyranny and impiety. He began his 
reign with shutting up the temples and forbidding 
ail public sacrifices; he then boldly subverted 
the laws, invaded the liberties of his people, and 
finally reduced them to a state of the moat abject 
slavery; great numbers of them being sent to 
wotk in the Arabian quarries, and others being 
btirdened with the labour of raising the largest of 
the pyramids. By this and other worics of osten- 
tation, the king was reduced so low, that he ex- 
psosed his daughter to prostitution for gain. She 

complied 



i «zth his injunclifnn, a&d is faU tN> hav* 
BBqo k fW each' of her gallanls to amtiibule a stone 
tOB^Bs^B a*«n«H pjrraaiid which she biiiit, after her 
litheKar fexamide) t6 pdpetatate her m&amry* . 
> Xb&9 tirmmiad.. prince, Imiiog rngned fifty 
fatst, -was BUficeeded by his bro^ber CefiiDeneay 
wb a Bfc actioois ¥nere lintidy consonaBt with those 
of. his ftsoAtaenar. He jalso erected apimonidy 
hut te idSmensians were coosiderabiy smaller than 
those of .'the other* He r^goed fifty-six yearsy 
a&d lefit onleis that his remains shoi^d be d^>o« 
sited m hk' i^raasid ; but neither tlds king nor 
Cheops obtaiiRed their wish in this fespect, as 
thekr 'friends^ dneading the cage of the pq^ukieet 
bnriedithem in aiience and obscurity. 
. £gypt having thus groaned beneath the sxray of 
tymn^cal ^Mswier^ fiir the space of one huncked 
and six yeai*s, was next governed hy MycennuSf 
the son of Cheops, who, being of a merciful dis- 
position, and.ahborrhig the Impiety of his deceased 
relatiTOay opened the temples, restored the sacti-* 
fioes, encofiraged his people to £>Uow their re* 
spective avooationa with JsmAity^ and cheer&ILy re^ 
dressed the injured to the best of his abihty. This 
conduct jBigfat natttisdly hasre been supp^ysed to 
hase drawn do\\ii blessings upon his person and 
fieansly i t»it, on the contmry, his beloved daughr 
ter .was tora liom his arms by death, and the- 
oracle at Butus pronounced that his own hie 
lEdiQiild con^timie but six years more, in conse- 
quence of this prediction the tdng sent to rem9n^ 
strate with the oracle, alleging that his father and 
iincle, who were monsters of impiety, liad been 
blessed with length of days ; whOe he, who had 
reverenced the gods^ and acted with juadce and 
humanity tow»ds his subjects, was i»quited with 
. Vol* I. T so 
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SO' ungrateful a aenteneie. To tlib iexpottaliutet 
the oracle roptied) that Cheopa and .CtfAst(mcB 
were acquainted with the decree of £iite ^fakh 
had doomed the Egyptians to one hundred' ami 
fi% yeara of sevoie mbexy,) and ^had tfdte^cOB* 
(dnnably tiietteto; but aa:the prsMBt reign 'tad 
ktterrupted the eouiae of the destined affiklBQQ^ 
it must theiiefoce be suddtbtyteraiinatcd*^ :Mjia^ 
cermus, finding his doom irrerocatde, leeolved 
to .make, the most of. •his> allotted time ; and or- 
deling a. aplendid UtooihatiNm tot'fae ptepajpod 
ay&rj n^ht^ ke>^devoted tiais vhoier of his ttme 
to feaa^g uid rev^ryf /dienfDeforward? making 
l» dis^iction . betsreen day fuod night* He is 
also toad to have erected-a pynamd^ which fram 
the baus to the midcUe was- of Ethiopian stone^ 
and inscribed on the northern front vnt^- the 
name of Ihe myal €aunder« • * 

Thoogh^ we are unable to fix with aocnnicy 
the time id his f uccesffion> we shall now pvoceed 
to notice GnephactuS) a long renowned' fDr'Ms 
temperance and for the execration hedemiineed 
i^nst Menes, who fiiat introduced extesa'aad 
iuxury among the Egyptians. ^ This .exccrBjtion 
resulted from the sweet repoar which Gnephactua 
eDJoy«d^ after.aday of £suigue and sletider t^ 
in the^ntdatof abaken desert; aiid>^ 'Conaeiit 
of thepiiests it waa^engraved tipon apittarin thfe 
. temple of :Thehes»^ ' : : J 

tv.'BoechotaSf the Sim of this abstemiom princ^ 
was fluiaiamed theWise^^n account 4Df hisgreat 
pnadence and knowledge}; thoogb his personal 
appeaaoxiceistiaedd to have been ^s^caUe* He 
is. called the {buidi Egyptian law-^ver; andhb 
f^cellent ded^iona were retained for sevend ages, 
. afi^p>his:dei(th* The lustre of liia qualities was, 

however, 



htmvrer^ in some degree^ ecfipsed by his inon- 
ditete iove;of nooey; and he draw a general 
«diiiin> ii|Nai himself by letting in a wild buB 
lo the lansred aaiimal caDcd Mnevis, thoogh the 
latter dbtahied a complcite victoty cffcir his aoCa^ 
gooiat* PfCTioiis to this event, Beochcm was 
hai^ Teorrated by hia sttbyecta, but at iaat he 
waa tateftcapdve by Sabbaco^ the Ethiopian, and 
^Mbt&xi^atb* > 

Aayehia) wiMxafiOfBe authors auppoae tohavt 
been the sanae with Boocfioris, is- said to have 
kiiilt the eastern ^pMko to the^empl^ rxE Vulcan 
vvitk.ifKQNtiar magnificence ; to have 'ef ectfe d a 
^camid of bnc]c«Coft.«hie^«!ppeareda^aufitMig 
JiKription; and to.faayQ;eftacted-->> lw i > 'w hc ffeBjr 
a nyn migbliboriiDw money on the dead body of 
hisfiither. .' ; - .- . 

The throne was nonr: Med 1^; a blmd man 
mmed Aiiyais, who, cm 'the inrasion of his Idng^ 
•dfifA;faf Sabbaoo^ fied'fof iteitci><tollieifens. ) 
L *SAfckaf«^ who is said^to lawe* aoidenined the 
•vubBWy-'^^^^hons^to^the devtMuing^^fl^ no 
(SODnfar; found hknadf eatabli^ed'-iftiiis new dig- 
inliii'limi he laid ande Ids crueltyy and became 
A', f^iteok )of .xlemetiGLy and ' pdlicy* He was 
ftadtod. ta the inxajuon of Bgypt by a dream, 
^wiuchaaamsd him -thai he should bold that coun- 
jtty for. the space lof.fifity years. Ouifing his con- 
tinuanoe in Egypt, he exhibited .the brightest 
l^iMttb nf wisdom and piety^ anft stodtsd to jen- 
^darhispowerisernceable to ali:his subjects At 
kngth) heweyer, he had a. vision in hia skep^ 
.Wherdai the tutdar god of Thebes informed him 
that: be could «o longer aelam the Egyptian dia- 
dem with hapi»fiess and seciirity» unkss he miss- 
aacred the priests as he passed through them with 
..... " his 



•his guaids. la consetpiaice of this visimf lie soil 
fcr the priests^ and resigning the eroum, whieli 
he had now held fer the promted iisrm of fiftf 
years, he returned Into £thio|»a/ On thk Anysfs 
came forth from his hi^ng ^ace, and teassnmsd 
the reins of goyemment, having formed an ie^and 
during his long absence, composed of earth and 
ashes, for his habite^ion* 

Sethon, king of Egypt, and priest of V^ilcan, 
injuriously dii^ested the mltitaiy older of their 
lands and ancient privileges ; in ocvMeqiience «f 
which thev ^lought themtdvet -ahsolTKl. ftom 
t^ehr aU»gi«nce, and firmly resotvei «Dt to bear 
arms under his ciomnMiid^. IntUsstateofflfih^ 
Egypt ^m^ fhre^atemid «wftb an' umsiOR'tqr Sfll- 
nacherib, king of Assyria* Sethon, pcrcdyring; 
his danger, had now recourse to the men n^MXin 
he had treated with such in^usdce; but&ding 
-them ^obstinste in then* desterminctioa, he-it^aiml 
to his god, and in the deepest jfistress im^to w d 
ttis assistance* Whitst he was. in the temf^e 
he fell into a deep sleqi, duriag which h*: sow 
gined Vulcan' stood befezv him^ eschorCmg. htm to 
march agattnst the enemyv and promising to croim 
}ii8 efforts with a. complete ^victory. Rjsanimated 
by this dream, he assembled a body of^tnde** 
ifnen, labourers, and arti^ers^ and bMly ccsruh 
menced his march-towwds PekBttmu The nig^ 
after his amvat, an infinite midtitude of Held rats 
entered the enemy^s- camp, and gnawed all tl^ 
quivers, shidd-straps, and txiw-strings, tp pieces ; 
in consequence of ^icbvSetiion pursued them 
widi gr^at ^tighter, and in memory of the mr- 
racutous e^nt, ejected a statue of s(x»te in^ the 
-lempl&of VttlcaB, holdings mt iit one hand, and 
^healing an inscription to this efiect : .<' Whoever 

beholdeth 
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»ehriitelii ma, kt kim. kam to leveieace the 
gods.*' ^U0h is the aixoupt gjnren b^ Herodotus ; 
^t 'VfNe^atffr infiliiMd to aQiqKi8e» with M. RoUini 

kmrnatt^ im the xvi^ cbap*.o£ the secGod^ook 
^f KiiiM* We theie raad thai Seonachenby king 
of the AtejnfiaiiS) haaring 'iftynqulihed all theneigh*- 
booring aations, des^wd to beaege Heze]ua]& 
in J«ruaalem* The icvpah cainistBrs, alstfmed for 
Hietr tnm safetyr^ seftt (la oppon^oa to the advice 
of tiMfer pitikoe aoHi theipsophit iEaaiah) to the 
Bgypjgni - and^EtJn^iana £>r iaaaistanoe^ These 
mmiies ubjIbA and, maached iianiediatfiiy totl^eir 
vdM;' butrnremovertiuown ]n;a.pilchBd.battl» bf 
^he Awftiaani who j^unmed Ahem iotD E^pt, 
And phindeied (he coontvy. M his letasi from 
•theacey on the v«ty soghd pmoediiig his Intended 
-sasattk of the holy citf 9^ he lost one .hundred, fbmv 
«QO*e sad fite theosfloid rneny by the imme(tia:(^ 
judgment of God, placed in tbe hsads of the do- 
«tiloying angeU This 'was the realjbct; but as it 
'^wtts BO urtiys hoooorRble to the natives of Egy^pt» 
-ibiff endesmured to turn it to thein advantage by 
torruptiBg the wcumstaiwes, and weaving it into 
the tale vecited by- HevodiMvis. 

Albcv the death of Sethon, Egypt vvms divided 
<into twelve kingdoms, and as many nobles seized 
-oa 4ke govaiment of thestat^ * These kings en- 
tered into the strictest association for the public 
•iwetforey and built the fombus labyrinth already de- 
acribed) in ovder to pespetuote their names to the 
•latest ages» Theiv gwetement waif fora-consi- 
(dersble dmeaUcnded with.peaee,>and tb&tt regula- 
tions wece productive of satisfoction and hannonr ; 
tifi at lengOi being all assembled in the templeof 
' ' T3 Vulcsn, 



y<dcaiit Psannifttkiiafl: pBBtfenbni^btt SbeAomiim 
£igr helknet^ the-fai^^^nestliMruigrJieglectQd.tQ 
provide, lam ;t«ith .a rgvddoi Ixmk .TiHif» oeenr^ 
mce^ tliough pacely. amctotal»; ntskdiae/Geudib^ 
the otJber kiogs li& an* man^ciDUS aoginqrum^itc^ 
ing their future fiurtuiaesf. as Jdic^ ^nmedial^l^ 
rec611eefeedithat.«n »racle;liBdv aflaaiHs^j tho^riA^ 
4r^hD shottid oSex- ban HtifilioB.to Vtikan? in a^faci^ 
zea cu{i» ahouki be long of all Egyfit^ .Tks^ 
tliattg^t it thenlbce {vud«&t.iojwcmi« thMoadm 
&am his attwn{yts» flod'^utuffiuiioinlf. agmed to^. 
bankh him inito.lhjer .£i»D7 tfiails 
'J^aaBuftetichus.ivMi^aew: in: putBuaactt^f luajmier 
Ivna^ liiitacfil.tQFrthe oiacLt.f)£ LBtomiyjto coquka 
bf vhat^meaas iirflKii^ hoptiBxiisdimm^. .The 
oracle ^dBBrmedf in ^Mlver^ tiMthraaeimieo.VQttld 
aadetenif arise ibomtheaea^Btid avfinge,4tor0Q^ 
tesity of hisitmatmnfct. > This 4mteafiuiti jifaai:dQ&- 
gasxfed aaa fiait ateuaditjr; irat^i.ioBgia&er^iuane 
^ecians^ GaciallS9.?asid :lQnian% iaftdedcJn hiteai: 
aivipoiiry v/dakAiJBemmott^Kibam. rc^ttditig aa )the^ 
acqDmplisliaaeat of the iB]»l9rioius . predietioB^ 
i^ma&ateiy^ici^^aged: thofitra^gers h^.l^rge iison- 
jaaises ;to stay/ #kfa Jum^ .and iBuliog ti^em wil^ 
such Egypdana as. espoused his<a«ae9 he otodoed 
a decisiTe^vi0feDry'<yver;tiue^even>kiDg^^^ 
adxm the whole kingdom for himself Thus was 
4he duodecemvirate dissolved, aftor it had coud- 
.HQfedMMn yens*- • --'v ^ -•■: • o ■•'*: '-'t * 

Pteintiieticl^ttt^tkus'possessedof^Sifrtiid^^ 
X^' ^vithoiit ^.nvaly ia sai^ to havereij^ed mth as 
. much poliey) wisdom, atid.ia»ago«fipwcey.^- 
any^f his predecessors* > He is.'viM^ 
thefutt exitefit of his |iromisew Utt^m gjttre them- 
c^rtaitijands on eadi side of Jhe^JSile^ $(i^ bo^ 
.... ^. . Rouredt 



Eg^rptiaiui iriio into jdcMnHm/ofulera Uie 
Gi^edK faBgti&ge» lHeKdiki>tk^ infiinns uS) tiiathe 
JbittkithetoQtknOt fkO«tk»/^ thertemfde of .V^« 

•^i:Tihefiiart[Uklife9rrrCiqpi«8a«d:bf .tidBt;tn€iiirdb. to* 
jwarti (the^ fo B ognei s wk» {riaoDd him- odl tiM 
ttouie waa bq dbnoadoas to tbe EgT^tiaDs^ that 
iM^lMliMtocd tlK>«naidbo^:tlie^ aemica 

al:^qB•BE»^a■d«i«lMmdf iiu cf^ r<eBMfl»» 

allmai. ttt^te tenilorie^rwf .£tMQ^ iFsainsn&- 
.tiakaa;' isawvTas^v c»iibn^^ sepair Hm 'lota li]r 
^jyieptii^ hia {wrts ta ali ^stiaAgttrs, in tvppoiitiaa ta 
Idit reser«dn»xiniac€?ii»fitoiaaB8MiB» Midhgr 
aiktaikig into an «dvaiitageoi» affiance vkh the 
Athaniaw. alid' ecber ^Gceek ma^oim* After a 
«eig»«f ^I74bii9:7aaniihe riiad^ and was ismitd 
li&'^thB tempte' of Mtacvptt atSaia* HaiBeetes 
iMRited.lbr lte>aiegaviie-laid3to.iAaafeiifl }ni5|aii^ 
vliick fadd'Oiit against ikmrnbtAe^pomer^oi B^fpb 
:£ar, tnwn^-niiie jmora; ai^ ht iaisaklvlx^-faaya 
been :«ka .fiiat kiBg..iahoaaBt ponoas to diaeovar 
Ae^spiiiigs fd iksD NUe, and to liave .adopted a 
lingular eitpefiiQCBt * la. ofderto pmve.wMcli 
waa ibi&mosAftaKksotbBikaim ■ > *» 

^' .' ■ • / u " ?;. ;//'.'*.''■ .'': tV •. "P; '. • ...'r ■ f ■ 
Paammetichui, beings antiou* ,to .pipf^ :mhfi^v the 
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hi a notch; iradiet'thfcVair of 2*sheph 
lAfem With |oats* nilki and tb'^clufdc ^d» cat^efe^ from 
emf otfacraaniaa^iclo^ that thcf might nctnerli^ 
OMlk7pftlf^JI|g9 
M t|ie. «hephe;ra w 
children, 

jirying out at t|ie oame ^mp Arv^ iui^, Thqr were im- 

ineiNUatclf 



s c ^^ ^ dedeaae jof FnaftnwMitts^ iImi 
^^5^' ac^lire devolMd ita hk mi' Nechi|% » 
prince of a ^fieiMt mid «meif|RniDg ^ 
mas. In ^e vegf eoinmtec^mcat «f iba' mgi4 
he attemptMl f» cut a i^aal ^ifrt> iott^iliHito 
tbe Red sea with the Nile r^ut |Jto» teaiai/^ 
fRAiee and labbiirhe^iiGRft.qyem^i^. dl|ia«k^ 
to dWRSk. . Ke acc«idki^. gperael iq>i^fan>fdcc . 
iign; IxiMt a fiestr of gdleyA in thd^titniditni 
iKa, and a&Q^er* in -l^e steHteQiii0 the iAittibiaiil 
ipalph ; and «^iit 4Mi^ some' fdi^iiimtMi^mBpeMt 
j^httoictan vaa^ahefei, upon a dtscertei;^ <atfnilile 
Aiiitokh ooasts. Mosn wm ht i&b^ prcBk^^fUMei, 
tet ilMf^onoKlablQ: .^.land. ThVfSei^ftaeJCiD- 

AasfVA* -.Itt tlM cxpedftioii ht mcA appwAbf 
Jostah) whoi?wdLs TB/ufMf tracmded in^lfae ^oUciy 
of Megiddo^itfttv Ncchus hfd m Tftla AMcrted 
-that hit ariiia.>.'c»eM iKKt:.tali^ii. tip^.^i^ the leaii 
4^9^' to: da .tkatvprafce an])!; pf«fft(ttcc. / Tlmfe 
conqueror ttoi'liiocee^Kl tathe haAlu 
^uphmtes, subdued tbe 0(3^ of Carchemish; and 
atthe «xpk«tioii of tiuwe mooths, ^etamed-tbinniB 
Emypt* Heai^g. that Jehoohas had ntwod hsio- 
mM to -tiie thtene in leriisalcm, he cordered inin 
to appear belbfe hm at RlbkihiniS9in% iirh«e 
imo loaided him with chains, and sent him prisoner 
into Egypt* He then visited Jerusalem; made 
•Eliaikini king over Judah, dvanging hitf name to 
Jehoiahim) and imposing on him a ti^bote cxf one 
taleOit of gold and a Imdred talents of ^v^* 

'taieiUacelf takeb to court, thai ihe \ang cnlgkt liear.^hem 
•peak ; atid after touch caquiry.it 'WU found that tHe ^ijty' 
gians cdXLe^ hreaS by tlie name of hedtn*^ The Egyptians 
-were therefore obliged to resign die hoflour ^ annuity,: 'Of 
"wkmi-oi pripcity to die PhrygiaiM. 
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'.HiBsiie becajtBcmsterof Judeaand Syiia ;.itfid; 
in ^onmietnoiatbii o£ hiargocxl fiKtuHe, he conse- 
crated'ti» Apollo the gann^Dt&^rUdK he ind worn 
in hia most spbxid&A engagements* ■ ' 

i& eo^aywisot o£ i^sm new geq mM Stions iviw^ 
teirenor^ botoC short dttnition ;.:fdrm«£0wrfe»Ei 
lie uns shaaiefuflf defested and «tripped«f all Ja* 
^osseeaions in Synst and Judea b^r Nebi]cbadne»» 
sar, Idng of Bab^rloBt Mrhoiiindertoek io drbve tiic 
iEgypttana from Caiicliemiiii)): and recotre^.the.Sly9> 
isan and Bhoadeiaa pveEvinees* Aftertfaia peood^ 
the acticna o& Nechos^ grailimHy dwindled intii 
jqhicuiity^. nor did lie wguast attua^^ojcfail the 
^boiindanea of his own/ldngdonu - He^ dM^^htlhe 
jtaitesnllLyearof^hiS'rdgii) «ttd left the. kihgdesn 
.-to his son* ... 

* Itennnis held tha regal difpit^-teiJir'^ S 
w:>y«an; aEiidhistory^>con(tiui»Ju>dnng]v- ^'q^' > 
•apecting him worthy o£ niendoa^ except that 
jftRLmade an. t:Efm&km into, fittdopiai/ During tloa 
«mgn aspkaduLembassy^ waa^sentb^the £l^tt9»4» 
4ai6Hir.vli^theK t]^e>nMat aoige figyfteoa ceold^B- 
•€0?^an)rdefeeti»4ihe€t5vmpieg«bieai. TheikiAg 
•accordingly eaRed an aaoei&bly d^' the^tnasS^jedb- 
^ciousmen in his domkiionS). who ksising lieard 
1^ that could be said m. fkvovtr of the. iaslitiidan 
mfoA' its regulations, asked the Eleans whether 
strangers and citizens Were both admitted to con- 
tend at their games ; and en the fileans repiyli^ 
that they were open to any one, the Egyptians 
pronounced th^r conduct erroneous, since it was 
Jiflftiiiral they should &VGttr their fellow^itizeQo 
move thain foreignenk 

Apries, the son of Psahmtis^ and the Phafiioh 
Hophra of holy writ^ entered into a league with 
; . Zedekiab, 
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Z«4dEtaiht ^g of Jxi6»hit agiMt the Igag of 
Baby^m About two years i^ter th«s» tKasaaetioit 
which nduurked his ^oc^aioiif- he led oat «a. armfr 
to the^i^lief of .Jerusal^i^ then ^00dy besiegitd 
1^ Nebndiadmszzur ; but findinf^Jtbtiil^. the Bdby- 
tekn resolved to gii« him battle^ he uetreatdl 
haslBy .to hts own xountry, atid ahiuuiiMwd tbt 
Jews to the imp^cabie fury of their enemy* I'o 
reward thtii bieach. of fiuth) £»kiel pnsdi^ed 
that the Egyptians should be cpi^fbonded waA 
desohte for fo^y years, and that they should gnk- 
duaUy degenerate tHl/tl^. should have no power 
to elect a mooaisGh a^ theirown* The scriptHie 
spealLs of Apne&m F^.di^iftdi^tasQQ^s tecflM» 
«Dd fixiaUy threateais ihim .wi& a .VKdent dentfeb 
which was his £ae« .. .; 

TJt^efulfiliDentof thi^se^pa4>hecte^ and threats 
enings-are aatis&ctorily recorded, even by.pro&ne 
histonana, who inform us that Apriesy. 4a «u»ae« 
quence of eipd^Dg. 4be ^gypdans to a dread&i 
defeat, by.send^;them to^ 4^»rptU6f vof Afidi^w^ 
\ifi g of.; JtJ^diHf ousfd aoR itfuv^B^sal' ^efiMMMOfit 
among l^^mbjec^; that m the. h<4)e< of .appear* 
iog tbp distticbance bf the mediiMionof hia sui^ 
posed Snexid rAlna^ he furnished the , reb^ 
wi^ a vaUaAt leader} * t whom .^ey ; aooprdinglf 

J>y Nebuchadjoezzar, \(rho miserably harass^g the councx^, 

and led great numberi of its tnliabitants iiitp' Captivity. At 

kngth, howe^^er, he caittie to ah iiccotmn^ation with AmafiU, 

^aad quittfdthe kmgdom witb an itnin«aa6 boM^, which bad 

beeq promised him by the. God pf^ 4#(?^ ^ jkhete Wi>|:«ii» 

** NebttchadiKzzar^kinr of ^bylon^ caused hi« army to serve 

a great service again^ rynis, yet had he no wages, nor his < 

artoy for tynis; ^ Thei^drie;* thus taith the Lord God, I will 

^« the^Mlof Mgyfit mto Nebuchadneazar, king of Babyk>B« 

and it ih^U b« the wages for his wmy,'* 



MvkeA kiBgf'jof 'figirpt ; «nd ^lat AptwB; bdng 
fanquidied m a pitched battle nea^ Memphi^ 
was. taken caf^Te by tliensluper, whtt'lbr soijid 
litiDBtrtat^himwWgrtatitspettV biita^lengtfh 
ddi^^red^ htm' into tlie hands 6f the people> who 
imm^ic&ltelf sMngled hami: and Md his bodf 
among', his -deeeas^ ancestors, in dicf temple of 
^finerva»^ * ' '" ' .' ' ' ' ^ ' '■ ' 

• ^Attiasis is getleralij believed to ^^^ /^i,' 
been of plebd^ fexttactlon, upon which ^U^' 
af»^unt he met with no respect from ^' 
his Subjects in the beginning of his reign. He, 
howater^ thought it most prudent to subdue 
th%ir t^nper by an artfol ihode of condubt^ 
an^'to eoftdfiate th^ir alTectititn^ by genftlen^ 
and reason* He caused a gdMen t:istbTn> - ift 
#hleH:he idseid to .wash his feet, to be itielted 
d&wn and cast into li stotue, whlbh^ ^ly" ^M^ 
ciipl<ess^'onter was expdsed ta jpublib adora^bni 
lWpe<^e hasteiied In cf6Wdii tst^'^ctferolthdi* 
d^vcftioas Before the^W'gbd^ is^en^lhe l^ing ih^ 
fiMthied^^etaci of the vile ^ses to wifoch it had once 
been affiled, though ^ was now become an x^ 
j«t of their worship. The sipplfiicatidn <rf^ Aii 
vematk had ^le ' desired succ^sf^^ind the kin^^^^idi 
fixna^ ^11^ time treiie^ with ii^'teneM Wi 

iAways attended closely to bu»ness, during the 
morning, and devoted the rest of the day to mirth 
and coiftiriMify : ' bM as he ^bmcBitidf c^rrfed fas 
gaiety b^jrcmd due bounds, bis friends lufsar^fl hjy^ 
tliat. he would inialUbly reinkr JucQself eobteiv^^ 
tibie by the unsintableness of 'his^« conducts to^ 
which remonstrrfnce he reaKiily' ansWered, M that 
the mind of toari requireiJ relaitatron' to jTCserye 
its energy; and that it .was as impos^k to bi^ 
sdways serious, as &r a bow to continue alwaya 

bent, without sustaining a matdiial irijiMy.- ^ '* 

He 
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, H^ lp«iiit a magliifioeat pcntioo^to ttte teii^ of 
MGhenra at Ssds ; Temoved an edifice* conmfting 
of one fflngle stone, from Elephanlana tothe same 
ciitf ; '. founded the f^reat ten^e of las at Mem4 
phn ; and enriched the odier c^ebrated templ» 
mtb a profusion of gifts: and amanientSb He 
•eems to have had a strong partiality for the 
Greeks, to whom he graiited some - impontant 
privileges ;' and gare free pensiission^to settle ei- 
ther in the famous jnart of Naucratis, or upori 
the sea«coasts. So great was bis £ime for tawm 
ficence and humanity, that ^en the Delphiaxm 
endeaTouibd to ra|se a contribution towards thd 
rebuildiiig of ^eir temple, which liad been de^^ 
stroy-ed by fire, he Voluntarily Jgave them a thbii* 
sand talents of alu^n. He <made an alliance i/Hdl 
the Cyrenians, and marriM Ladice, the daughter 
of Critobbhis* After the consummation of hia 
nuptids, he ab^t a gilded statue of Minerva and 
bis own portrait to tbe city 'of Cyrene ; to the 
city of Ondus he presented two stone statues of 
the same goddess ; and to Samos' he sent two 
winoden images of himsdf, which were seen 
standiDgfseveral «ages afierwar^ behind the gates 
ef Utt great temple of Juno. To these partiodars 
we may add, ^at be was dw first prince who 
conquered Cj^ms, and ext6rted & ti%«ite from its 
lahf^tants. 

Hitherto we have spoken of Amasis tis a great 
and happy monarch, but we ^ure nowx}blig»i to 

confess 

* TWo diou«ti4 mctk wete emplofcd 4ttraig the spaoe of 
three years in trao^Kutii^ ^us CBtnu^rdmarj edifice, which 
jineasiired twenty-one cubits in front, faurtccn in depth, and 
eight ip height ; the interior dimensions were eighteen cubits, 
twelve, and five. 
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^i^essUuuiliiftTeigh, 1i<ywever glorious in some 
Mlticulars^ was tnixed with ignomiliy, and that 
his latter days were daiicened by one of the most 
dfei^lful 8torm4 that ever threatened the safety of 
EgypU Xenophon assures us that Egypt was 
fln£dued by Cyrus ; "whidi must have been during 
^8 long rejgn* Herodotus asserts, that Atnasis 
tffiid Croesus Were* leagued together agamst Cyrus $ 
«nd it is well kno^^ that NebuchadneEzar almost 
i<uu}ed the whole kingdom ; though no mention is 
x^piade of ^s destrucBon by profautie authors, who 
have -either copied fik>m the ancient records of 
Egypt, or depended upon the oral traditions of the 
Egyptian priests, men who would' naturally exert 
themselves to hide from every scrutinizing eye 
the foul dishonour of thdr natitm^ 

Athasis, having by some means exasperated 
Cambyses the Persian against him, was threatened 
with an invasion by that prince, immediately after 
(he death of' Cyrus* At the same lime Phanes oi 
Halicarnassus, commander of the Grecian auxi* 
fiaries in the pay of Amasis, quitted Egypt upon 
^ some private disgust, and embarked for Persia* 
Amasis was justly alarmed at the gathering clqudf 
and was perfectly sensible how great a Toss he 
must sustain in the defection of a man who, as a 
valiant captain, a judicious counsellor, and a per-. 
"B/csa thoroughly acquainted with all state sflairs, 
might strengthen the hands of Cambyses, and fe- 
d&tate the destruction of Egypt. He therefore 
sent out a swift sealing galley to pursue the fugi- 
tive, who was acconMngly overtaken at Lycia ; 
but havmg intoxicated his guard, he rendered 
abortive all the schemes of Amasis, and proceeded' 
without molestation to the court of ^mbyses* 

About the same period of time Ai^^sis, as if 
Vol* I. U destined 



destined to involve himadf. in accufnula^ed Ini^ 
furtuoes, renouoced the- fiieridsMp and ^iiaoee 
which hadifomieirly subi^ted.betweeh iiimtaild 
PoljFcrates, the tyrant of"Saino& In cpi^^tifence 
of this preposteroua bj^aviour^ Polycrates oftered 
to assist Cafnbysts with aHeet'of 9hipji> iH his purr 
posed invasion* Thus we see.tke I^pUanprinoe 
at once devoted to destmeti(»> h^ .aaimp^ahte 
enemy, deserted in his utmost need, by/ a valued 
officer, and despised by the mun with whom he 
had foiTperly lived in the tmet remarkable hajr- 
iTiony- Previous, howeven, to tlhe conwnencemettt 
of the impending storm^ Ain^is.paid the debt of 
nature, in the ibily-fourtU- year of his reign ; fl«d 
left a distracted kingdom to his 'sbn.c ' 

Psammenitus had scancely assumed the 
'^' ensign^ of his new^ office, wljen .Cambyses 
appeared on the frontiers with a powerful 
army. A body of forces was levied with ^po^i- 
ble expedition, to elude the pressing, danger 5 • but 
the Persian laying si^ge to Pelusium* made him- 
self .master of that important city, without the ieg^t 
opposition frjt>m tJie Egyptian garrison, Who dur&t • 
no^ aim an offensive weapon at the enemy's arvny, 
lest they should injure some pf the dogs, cats, or 
other sacred animals, which Cambyses had crafuly 
placed before his troops. 

Immediately after the puivender of Pelu^uf% 
Psammenitus advanced to. stop. the prpi^^es? pf his 
foe.^ Previous jto the ee§«|fem^nt, the Gre^ 
who served under PsamnienjtpS) anKi<9iis^ to je»-i 
press their indignation against their iaiAh](e^.cou9L- 
trymian .PhaneSy bi^ught his diiUh.'en into the 
camp, ^Ued them before their fatlier's face, «Bd 
drank their blood in th§ pr^esonce ®f tbe-tiwn ar-v 
vnies* ; Thi£^ barb^'ffity mused tJjske Pit^i^siaUj^fi^di^rs 
: ! •• . .. .' to 
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to ifefigiettttbe/4^dthey*4nitn^d lately cortimenced 
JrtielP4^Yti«ge with sUch ftiry as sdon put the Egyp- 
tian forces to flight, and covered the* field with their 
idead'tddtefii'. Tifose wh6 escaped the slaughter fled 
td'M^mpbife, whfere they eo6ii after tore a Persian 
l^f'ald to pieeess, ^aid:(£i«ried4iis limbs in a horrid 
triumph thwJGgh -the- city. Thtey were, -however, 
dSK)A t)e«fte^ed by' t^eir inveterate foes, and com- 
p^iied-to^ lurvender '6t> di^crelk>n : when their 
enorwiitifeaAvere rewarded by the public execution 
of the|)tknc noiMlity, among whom was the son 
ofPsatmm^enitus. The Egyptian monarch himself 
was takea^daptire^ bjat Cambyses restored him to 
hi^libevty^ di»d'v^otiid>pn)babiy have entrusted hun 
mtii :the admiiiistratfoii jof afiaks ; but this usage 
mad^ noimprdssiod^oiiiUs vrndictdve spirit, which 
Ihhuted foFctievesi^.x)n the cotiqueior; he ;Was 
IhentfcRre condemned otb. drink bull's blood, and 
ecpired after a dismal. m\^ of six months, xind a 
siidrt«a|Aiipty» ;.;.., 
- ' Cambyses nott proceeded to Sais, which was the 
lmr5^iii^la£o^fi'tlie Egyptian kings; and having 
(Uiised! thVdteadjbo^jof lAmasis to be taken. from 
the sepulchre, he exposed it to a thousand indigni-. 
t]«8^ and finally 'onkred it to be neduced to ashes. 
He^afie9wa^la. piiiaged and burnt, the Theban. 
tempks ; ' lolled the god Apia, with hia own hand ; 
and ordered ^the priests to be. severely whipped. 
These severidts -mad^. so strong and dreadful an 
impressaoh'upon the minds of the wretched Egyp- 
tians, that they afterwards regarded the Persians 
vith the most irreconcReabla aversion. . 

r In the. ceignof Darius Hjcstaspis, they bix)ke 
<iut iotoraii open revcdt^^nd remained .in a state of 
sebellioa agamst the Bcrslans, till the second year 
of Xerxe8>: when they were chastised for their pre* 

• . -' sumption^ 
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sumptkMi) and r^uced to greater subj^tioii tbaa 
before, under one Achsmenes^ who was appointed 
their govewior. 

Their sufferings, however, seem rather 

460. ^ ^^^^ irritated than broken their spirit ; 
aa we find them revdting, again, in tht 
Mh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus* At thii 
period they persuaded Inarus, king of Lybia^ t6 
fill their vacant throne, and implored assistancQ 
from the Athenians, who embraced with.eager4 
ness this opportunity of driving the Fersians fiom 
Egypt. These auxiliaries, attacking the )?eraian 
fleet, took and destroyed fifty saH of thdr ships i 
and then sailing up the Nile, hastened to joia thd 
Egypdan and )^y4>ian forces, under the banner 
of Inarus. Having effected .their purposed j&na. 
tion, they ventured to attack the Persian generali 
though Ms army consisted of three himdrol thou*^ 
sand effective men ; and 4heur attempt was crown-* 
ed with such success, that a third part of ths 
enemy were slain, together with ^e general hihi- 
self, and the rest fled to Memphis,, where .theyl 
took refuge in the best fbrtifi;ed part of the city^ 
called the White Wall. . . 

The Egyptians, elated with thb>brilliantsucce8% 
now supposed that they had completely delivered 
themselves and their posterity from tiieseverity^ 
of their oppressors: but, at the end of three years^. 
during which they had biodced up the Persians in* 
the White Wail, they were engaged and defeatecl 
by Artabaziis, gorem(»> of Siiioa, and M^abyzus^ 
governor ofSyrita* Inarus was wotmded hk thv 
engagement, but he retrestol with hi& Athenian 
allies and the renmant of the Egyptiui army to the> 
city of Byblus, in the i^itand of Pnosopitts, whera 
he sustained a, siege of e^faie^ montfas.diinil^on<^* 

The 



The xhajoMty :of the Egyptians hid ddwn their 
accmsy and acknawkdgecl the sovereignty of Ar« 
tfioBcrxes ; batiAmyrte\|s retreated with a body jof 
men to the fens, <whei3e he edjoyed his govern- 
ment for several yeai^ without .molesiation> as the 
l)ature.of the. place secured him against all the at* 
tempts of the Persians. ... 

. Inarus and iiis adherents^ in the mean timet 
vere fully, occupied, in defending themselves 
against, t^ie ligorous attacks of the enemy : but, 
at length, the .latter having recourse to stratagem, 
drained, that {iranch of the Nile which contained 
the Athenian fleets and. thus, edbcted a passage to 
t^e islahdk Inarus and the E^fitians. now surren- 
dered themselves,, on condstiop of being secured 
in their livea ; but the Athenians set their vessels 
on lire, .and resolved to. sell their lives at the 
dearest rate : . the Per^ansi however, thought fit 
to ofiSsr. such. terms as .were . accepted. At tliis 
juncture,, a fleet xtf fifty Athenian ships appeared 
in the ;rivfir, on behalf of the besieged ; but they 
were immediately, destroyed i)y the Persians, and 
with their .destruction ende^ the war between 
Inarus king of Egypt, and Artaxerxes. of Persia, 
under. whose government the £gyptians ever a&er 
remained qiuet, and. made no fiother exertions £bc 
th&recQfvery^f their liberty. Saxtamus was now. 
left as goVeraliMr jof . Egypt, and Inarus was caiTied, 
lb. Susawwhece, in violation of the. Persian ge>^ 
nerails pi^Omise, he.^tas covlemned to the igno^ 
m|niwjs death of the ccpss. 

Amyrtsus, theSaite, still remained in possession! 
of the marshy country ^ m>d in the fifteentli year 
of Actaxerxes, was joined by an Atlienian fteet of 
sixty 3aa, but nothing worthy o£ notice has transr 
pirofll^ .to the. prejudiioe of. the Persians* 

US In 
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. In the tentfi ^ear of Darius NcAils, At difloode^ 
tait of- the Egyptianft agaiD burst through the bar* 
iiersof restraint, and the^ revolted a t^ird tinui 
bom their detested conquerors. Amyrtsus.being 
i4>priaed of thear designs, was inspired with the 
most enthuuastic ardour in behalf of his distressed 
countrymen ; and rushing £rom his sequestered 
i^bode, pot himself : at the head of the rebels, and 
performed such prodi^es^of valour, as effisctoalljr 
drove the Persians beyofid the fiontiers, and left 
him monarch of the wh^ kii^dom* 
< Elated with' his gioriaus success, andbuniing 
with the desire of revenge^ An^yrtaeus resolved ta 
earry his arms into Phoesocia; that, in cQhfederac;f 
with the Arabians, he might drive the Persians 
from thence also. This es^)edltion, however^ 
proved unfortunate to the Egyptian, who was en^ 
gaged by Darius in peraon^ and overthrown. . j 
'- Pftnairis, the son of Am^ptsus, was now elected 
to the throne of Egypt^ witiii the cmis^it of the- 
Versians ; by which means the Egyptians, though 
probably tributary, experi^iced some. aUeviodon 
of dieir misfortunes, under a governor of their 
Own nation. 

' Subsequent (D this reign was that of Psamme^ 
tichua, a barbarous^ and ungrateful prince, who» 
hearing that Tamus, a Memphite by birth, had 
cpiitted the Persian service, and sailed for Egypt 
with his family and effecU, M i^Msohim asaa 
enemy; and caused him tobeinhuma&ty4xuirder<( 
ed with all his followers, tiiat his M'easufes might 
be conveyed into the royal cofierso 
' Nephereus, who next succeeded ^the thuone^ 
sent a squadron of an hundred galleys to assist 
the Lacedasmonmhs in their vrar against the Per<> 
siansy and -91^^1104 thenv wkh mqfiOQ bushel^ 
,1 . ^ of 



•f €0i1i> fe'r thfe irbbsiftteiice of ikA-trnf; hot 
the vessels which. canned tlus valuable prese^tl 
Wefe all taken by the Persian fleet at Rhode8> and 
nevor reached the place of their deslinatioiu* 

AcoiiS) the. . auccessor of Nq>hereust ^ t 
entered into a treaty against the Per-. ' §['/ 
tians, with the Tyrians, Batceans, Ara- 
fadansy and the king (^ Cyprus. About ^6 
fame time Gaiis^ the only survivor of die b^ 
mily of Tamns, who, like his fitther, had been 
prom oted to the rank of admiral in Persia^ quitted 
the service ; and carrying with him a great part of 
the Qstt and aranyy formed an alliance with the 
Egyptianstand Lacedaunonians^ fiut soon aftei^ 
waais Gaus was assassinated by some of his 
treacherous fbUowers^ and various other incidents 
conspiredto set aside the deaigna which began to 
alarm the Persian power. 

Thurty yearn afber the accession of Amyrtmas to 
the throne of Egypt, and the es^mjlaion of the 
Ferstans, Artasoerxea Mnemon threatened, the 
Egyptians with a cruel war* Great preparatioiis 
were accordingly made» and Aeons engaged k 
great number of mercenaries under the command 
of Chafariaa the Athenian ; but, previous to th^ 
qc^mencement of hostilities, Acoris died and left 
the kingdom to his soli. 

Psammuthis enjoyed the regal dignity biA one 
year; and his actions seem to have been unim^ 
portant^ as they are passed over in silence by his^ 
toi&ans.^ • ' . . .< 

, Nepherotes his successor, reined but foot 
months. . He is called the tot of the Mendesian 
race. - i 

. The seeptve liow devfotved^to Neetanebisr who 
fodK6 secgnd .year«f-fai^ nigft) wae invaded bf 
.:. .4 the 



the Persian fleet and araiy. Owing, JibiyeTBr,lQ 
the king's precaintidns, ai^ the fnutual jealousies 
that subsisted between the Persi^ coi3xmanders» 
the attempt jof the enemy imaS rendered abortive 4 
ai>4 Uiey were finally obUged.to' retresit, by the in- 
lihdation of the Nile. - . . ' 

Five-years after this event, Agesilaus, kipg of 
Sparta, visited Egypt in character of an apibas- 
sador, to request succours &rthe LaGedenu)niens, 
who were severely disti^ssed by the Thobai^ : 
and> in seven years after this embassy, Nectanebis 
died. ..'...:...?. 

Tachos, the suoceefling prinice,>coIlei:te4all iiis 
forces, in order to frustrate the plans of this:amiiitious 
eiiemies, who had not yet relinquished (their h^eof 
reducing Egypt. . To strengthen himself the more 
effectually, he applied, for succour to the Lacedae- 
monians, who granted lih requ^t, .and sent him 
a considerable nnmberof troqps under the com- 
man(l)of Agesilaus ; :but Tachos tonceiving a dis-^ 
adrantagsious idea of that monarchy violated his 
proinise of apjpointing. him generalissimo of tiie 
£c)i^eS|..and slighted those couns^ whicli might 
have piseserved Egypt from destruction. Having 
jdned hia mercenaries and Egyptians together, he 
xhaix:hed impriadentiy towards Phesnicia,. designing 
to attack the Persians in thai quarter ; but, during 
Jiis absence, fhe Egyptians shook ,of their afle- 
^ance, and placed his kin«nan Necta^ebia on &e 
throne. .Agesilaus cheerfully espKHised thex:ause 
of the new monarch, in revenge for his. uncivil 
treatmefit,'and Chns completed the ruin of Tachos ; 
whojled through Ai^ia^ and took, refuge heneath 
the Pei'sian government. 

' /Nedanebis. had scwpodf oiitoined the ci»»m, 
ifhmk ^Mmiim^Jmi^iotA .wMi 09e hundred 

thousaiid* 



thpu8»id men toi 'wrest the sceptre fromBSs hasods^. 
This rebellioi;! increasing daily in strength, became', 
at length so * fbrmidaUe that the king was neces* 
sitated to shut himself -up in one ^ of his towersi; 
and endurei a siege ; till at length the besiegeni 
were defeated by Age$i]aus, who took the M^de-* 
9ian prisons, and established Nectanebis in the 
fiill possession of his: dominions* 

;In the twelfth, year of this reign, the Peruans 
made great preparations for the reduction of 
Egypt ; but the Sidonians and Phoenicians enter*' 
ing into a confederacy with Nectanebis, formed an 
excellent barrier to his kingdom, as it was impose' 
siUe; that the enemy should approach without 
marching through Phoenicia. Upon this account* 
ftfc Egyptian prinde detached a body of Greek 
mercenaries to join the allies; who, being en-^ 
couraged with the supply, e&pelled the Persians^ 
&om their territories, tind were immediately after 
joined by the Cypriots, in their struggle for com-' 
plete li2>erty* Darius Ochus being apprised of 
these parUcolars, resolved to put him^df at the 
head of lus fo]»S8, and to. infiict'A seveife cha»^ 
tisement upon^e unruly Egyptians; a design 
whiiph was approved and forwarded by Mentor 
the Rhodian, who was perfectly acquainted with 
tlie concerns of Egypt 

Nectanebis, in the mean time, .assembled an' 
army of one hundred thousand men, consisting^ 
of forty thousand merceparie^ and the r^st Egyp-** 

tiumsf 

* This rebclfion might h«ve been eaaihr crushfid in iu, 
oommencemem, if die advice of Agesil^us^ bad bean foUbWed^' 
hut Nectanebiflt lupposing the Laoedsmonian would betray 
him as he had betrayed Tachos, acted diametrically op^sitq. 
to his direedona^ till the oroency of his affairs convinced; 
htm of his error, and induced htm to leave l^e numageto^t 
•( the war to his zeaJous ally. . . 



tfa^; but* Hhey did n6t- altogcfthef amount to k 
third pail of the Persian troops- ; With sbttie 6£ 
them he guarded the passes through which the ehe- 
my must approach, atid the others were apip^ihted 
to garrison the frontier towns. Darius^ on thd 
other hand[, detiiehed three bodies .fronfi his army* 
The 'first, comman^d by Lachanes'the Theban^ 
sat down before • Fekisium : diie second, undep 
the command of Nicostratas th< Argive^ sailed up 
the Nile, in A squadron of the Persian fl^aet, and 
landing at a convenient place formed 4 strong em 
campment In the heart of the country ; and thei^ 
third remained under the command of Mentor, m 
Expectation of a favourable opportunity for tlie&r 
incursion. : • 

The whole kingdom being justly alarmed at thif 
position of NicOstratus, all the neighbouring gar- 
risons undertook to force him from his entrench- 
ments ; but after a long and well disputed combat^ 
the Egyptians were utterly overthrown and dis- 
persed. Upon the news of this defeat, Nectane- 
bis abandoned the passes and marched hastily t^ 
the capital, which he supposed ^f|K)stratus would 
assault with bis vitotorfous fleet ami army. This^ 
removal completed his ruin, as the Greek garrisoti 
at Pelusium iuimediately surrendered to Lachares,' 
upon condition that they and their effects should 
be. conveyed in safety to Greece :' and Mentor tlft» 
Shodian, entering the country, affinxved public^ 
that Darius-woald i;eceive withdeme^y a}l who 
afobmitted, but take the most ample vengeance on 
^11 yI^o pr^s^ioed any longer to oppose him* Tk» 
Egyptians and Egyptian Greeks immediately stroie^ 
which should make the most ready submission ; 
and Nectanebis, thus driven to despair, fled with' 
his treasures Jnto Ethiopia, from whence he never 

attempted to returi. .. ^ 

From 



.' From this time Egypt was a pcotiofe of .•[ 
Persia^ ^ till that monarchy was subArerted ; '^: j 
aod Alexander the Great was received * * • 
^^^/jopehlarms. by.the Egyptians^ as their deli? 
yerer frocft the Persian tyranny; , 

' ' * ' \ CHAP. IV. ... . 

X?ie History of E^yfityjrom the Foundation of the 
, JirBt MoT^archy^ by Ptolany Soter^ to Us Reduc^ 
' tion into a Roinati Province* 

UPON the division of the Macedonian empire, 
after the death of Alexander, Ptolemy *Lagus 
"\vas invested with the government of Egypt, Ly- 
. bia, and part of Arabia ; provinces which he re- 
tained during his life, and transmitted, with some 
^lew acquisitions, as ari hereditary kingdom, to 

his 

• • * Historians differ materJaHy in their assertMhis respecting 
tbtf extraction of ||^prince ; seme affini^ing that he was a na* 
tivc of Eordea, a VPR pUce in the province of Mygdonia, and 
thiit he was called Lagides, or the son of Lagus, though he was 
commonly believed to he an illegitimate son of king Philip'; 
others supposing him to have been of the royal family of Ma- 
cedon, not hy the father, but iiis mother Arsinoe, who was 
IHipu'ly related to Philip; and others assuring us that he was of 
^P^ean descent, and that he served in the Macedonian army 
as a common soldier, till his gallant behaviour induced Alex- 
andei; to honour him with a chief conlmand. Ptolemy himself 

«ms to have preferred the name of Lagides to any other ap^ 
Rkion, as he transmitted it to all his descendants; and 
iphanius tells us, that he instituted a military order in, ho- 
nour of his father, calling it from his name Lageion. But 
•tHatever was his real extraction,- it is cenain that he was 
equally beloved by Alexander,, and .the army ; and all the aii- 
cienu have given him a most cxtraordinar)' character' 
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his descendaDtfl. He cfaope the city of Aie2&n» 
dria for the usual place of his residence^ asnl 
granted many privileges to all persons who set* 
tied there^ whether Greeks, Jews, or Egyptians ; 
in consequence of which it became one of the 
most wealthy and populous cities of the world* 
Hence it is called hy the ancients the second me- 
tropolis of the world, the city of cities, the queen 
of the east, a second Rome, Scc» 

Though Ptolemy exercised the regal 
^o!^ authority, from the time of his appoint-^ 
ment to the government, he did not as- 
sume the title of king, till he found himself 
firmly setded in his new dignity, after the ua^ 
successful attempts of Antigonus and Deme- 
trius, which were relinquished nineteen years 
af^er the death of Alexander* From this time 
he reigned twenty years, agreeable to Ptolemy's 
canon, and these with the mneteen ascribed by 
that writer to Philip and Alexander ^gus, make 
up the thirty-nine years, which other authors 
suppose Pt«lemy Lagus or Soter* to have reign* 

ted* 
/ Lagus by the 
Rhodians on the following occauon^i— Antiffoou» haviag 
projected the seizure of the island of Cyprus, which was then, 
held by Ptolemy, demanded a squadron of ships fpom the. 
Rhodians for the accomplishment of his purpose; but as tho^^ 
islanders were sensible of the great advantage which result^B 
~ - . - a^^ 



jprojected the seizure of the island of Cyprus, wnich was then, 
nd" '■— • 
Rl 
isls 

from their trade with E^pt^they refused to <siter into aij, 
> measures that appeared inimical to the interest of Ptolony.' 
Antigonus, in revenge, sent his son Demetrius with a po^ 
crful fleet and army to reduce their island ; bui Ptolem] ^ 
forded such succours to the bedewed, during the space 
whole year, that Demetrius was obliged to conclude a peac? 
upon htonourable terms ; and the Rhodians, in testimony j£, f 
gratitude, consecrated a grove to Ptolemy, and decreed tmK.^ 
he should be honoured with the name of Soter or Saviour, 
in commemoration of their happy deliverance. 



powv 
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ed alone* For, in th^ fortieth year of his reign he 

/placed Ptolemy Philadelphus on the throncj de- 
claring him his. partner and successor to the king- 
dom after his death* 

In this year, which was the first of the hun- 
dred and twenty-fourth olympiad, was finished the 
femous'tower in the island of Pharos, noticed in a 
former chapter; and the image of Serapis was 
brought to Alexandria, after Ptolemy had for 

. three successive years requested it of the king of 
Pontus without effect. Of this deity we have the 
following account from the ancients. " While 
Ptolemy Soter was employed in fortifying and 
embellishing the city of Alexandria, a young man 

. of uncommon beauty and stature appeared to him 
in his sleep, admonishing him to send immediate- 
ly to Pontus for his statue, and assuring him that 

^ tiie city and kingdom which entertained it should 
become glorious and powei'ful. Ptolemy, struck 
with the singularity of tliis vision, discovered it to 

. the Egyptian priests, whose profession related, in 
a great measure, to things of this nature. But as 

, they acknowledged their ignorance df Pontus and 
all foreign (^kries, the lung had recourse to an 
Adienian, ^^^at that time had the administra- 

. tion of sacred afiairs in Alexandria. From this 
person he learned, that near the city of Sinope in 

* Pontus, stood a temple greatly resorted to by the 
^piativjes, and consecrated to the infernal Jupiter,, 
^uear whoee statue stood that of a woman, com- 

;. n^nly supposed to be Proserpine. Ptolemy, how- 
^iHpr, being occupied with other affairs, neglected 
VV send in quest of this deity, till the same vision 
^lippearing to him again, threatened him with in- 

* ^vitable destruction if he neglected any longer the 

* • advice that had been given him. In consequence 

Vol. I. X of 
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of 4hi8 threat, athbassadon were immediately dis- 
patched with ft pmfiision of rich presents, to Scy- 
drothemis, king of Pontus, to try whether they 
could persuade him to relinquish the image* 
They were commanded to take Deiphos in their 
way, that they might consult the oracf^ of the 
Pythian Apollo. This they did, and received an 
answer from the godj which imported that they 
fthofdd proceed and carry home the image of his 
father, but leave behind that of his sister. £^cou^ 
raged by this unequivocal reply, they proceeded to 
Sinope, presented the king with the ^ts of Pto- 
lemy, and explained, the nature of their errand. 
Scydrothemis received them graciously, and 
would cheerfully have complied with their re- 
quest, had he not been deterred by the menaces 
of the populace, who would by no means submit 
to the removal of their statue. In this negocia- 
tion three years were spent, during which time 
several ambassadors were sent from Egypt with 
fresh presents for the king of Pontus, and his fa- 



vourites ; tiU at lengtii Scydrothemis, being wani- 

reaiiful vision no longer ^^tard the ao- 

comj^ishment of the deity's ple^^pe, yielded to 



die wishes of Ptolemy, and sent the image by sea 
to Alexandria, where a temple was erected for 
its reception, which is said to have surpassed all 
other edifices in beauty and magnificence, excep^ 
the Capitol at Rome." "W^ 

Ptolemy Soter possessing a considerable shace 6t 
erudition, as appears from his history of Ale3«Mi- 
•der, which was gready esteemed by the ancieitfHb 
founded at Alexandria an academy, or sodetyl^p 
learned men, who devoted their thne to the stuc^ 
of philosophy, and all other sciences. For the xm * 

of 
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ef these persons, he made a coHectioa of >choice 
ixx>ks9 which gradually increased under his suc- 
cessors to the finest library in the world* At the 
^eath of Ptolemy Philadelphus, it contained no 
less tlian a hundred thousand volumes ; and it 
was afterwards enlai^^ till the number of hooka 
^mounted to seven hundred thousand. In the 
war which Julius Ca&sar waged with the inhahi* 
tants of AlexaiKlria9 the most considerable part of 
this library was unfortunately reduced to ashes. 
But aa two separate buildings were erected for the 
9ame purpose, three hundred thousand volumes 
ftiU remained in the Serapeum ; where, we inuH 
gine Cleopatra deposited the two hundi^ thou- 
sand volumes of the Pergamean library, which she 
leceived as a present from Marc* Antony* This, 
with other additions, rendered the new library 
more considerable tlmn the former ; and though 
k was repeatedly plundered during the revolutiona 
that occurred in the Roman empire, yet it was 
constantly replenished with books of the utmost 
value, and retained its incomparable celebrity till 
it was finally destroyed by the orders of an igno- 
rant and entfapiastic calipli,.whose absurd TeKgion 
inspired him with an unconquerable avqruon ta 
literature, truth, and politeness* The museum^ 
situated in that qui^rter of the city called the Bru- 
chion, stood after the destruction of the library^ 
and lasted till the war of the emperor Aurelian 
w^ the ^exandrians. Strabo, speaking of thia 
pnlBseum, says that it was a spacious edi^ce ad- 
jgimng the royal palace, and &ondng the harbour;, 
that it was surrounded by a portico, where the 
philosophers walked and conversed together i and 
that it was originally endowed with, lai^e reve- 
nues. This institution seems to have been of a 

similar 
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similar natnre with the colleges of Europe ; and 
as we are indebted to these for the great men 
they have given to the world, so did Alexandria 
owe to its museum many writers of sound learn- 
ing and reputation, as Origcn, Athanasius, Cle- 
mens, Alexandrinus, 8cc. 

Plutarch informs us that the celebrated Deme- 
trius Phalereus was the firet who proposed the 
foun^g both of the museum and the library, and 
Aat Ptolemy cheerfully embraced the proposal^ 
as being suggested by a man who was equally 
eminent for his learning, and other excellent qua- 
liiications. When the king had approved of this 
advice, and taken proper measures for procuring 
books of the greatest value, the judicious projector 
was charged with the care of the collection ; and 
Ptolemy found in his new institution an amfde 
fund of [^asure and diversion, highly suitable to 
the taste of a prince, who was eminent for his 
own 4tterature, and justly renowned for his encou- 
ragement of it in others. 

Towards the close of the second year of 

as!i Philadelphus> his father Ptolemy Soter, 
expired in the eighty-fourth year of his 
-Age^ and the forty-first of his reign. He was 
indisputably the best prince of his race, and left 
behind him an illustrious example of prudence, 
justice, and clemency, which none of his suc- 
cessors attempted to imitate. He retwned the 
same unaiBRtcted ease and -simplicity of manB|^ 
hi his royal dignity, as he had shown while in a 
private station* He did not think himself de-. 
graded by conversing with the meanest of his sub- 
jects : the objects of oj^ression had at all times a 
free access to his person, and the injured party 
might safely Ipok up to him for redress and future 

protection* 



fff«ftecdon«' When he gave a^puUic eatertam* 
Da^t, he t}u)ught it no dispaisagement to borrow 
plate of his^ friends, having no laose of his own 
than was, absolutely requhute foe his comincm use } 
and ilrhen his courtiers observed &ttt a mcKiarch 
should be better provided, he readily answered, 
that the true magnificenoe of » king consisted In 
his enriching others, rather than himself* 
. Ptolemy had four wives,, vis* Artonis, Thais^ 
Euiydice, and Berenioe. By the third of these 
airoinen he had Ptolemy Ceraunus, or the Thunr 
derer, wlio being the eldest of the male issue, was 
in £ict the rightful heir to ^e crown ; but Bere-^ 
aice,* whose wit and beauty. iMulgfuned an entin^ 
ascendancy over her royal consort, prevailed upon 
him to «xdude Ceraunus' from the successioi^ 
and to settle it upon her childr^ $ inconaeipienee 
of which, he resolved to share, the thspne in bi9 
iife-lime with her «on Philadelphus, to prev^^ 
4he wajrs that might otherwise .arise between tbe 
brothers, after his decease* He had also issue by 
his other wives, Lenticus, Lagus, Irene, Ptolemais^ 
and Lysandra* . ^ ■ 

" Ceraunus finding himself disai^inted in his 
expectations, qiuttml Egypt, and Bed to.the.couii 
^f Seleucus Nicanor, where he was receiTed in 
the most affectionate manner, and entertained 
with unbounded hospitality : yet the. uogratefi^l 
wretch conspired against his bene&ctorr and 
l|achero^ly murdered him* > He aotw. sei^^ 
tiff kingdom of Macedon, which Seleucus. had 
^vecenHy wrested from Lyshamchus<;rbut:.'aa.he 
could not expect to enjoy these dommions.in 
X 3 . paace 

* Berenice 18 said to have bofne foui* children (o Ptolen/y 
Sotcr, viz. PhyadelphiMi Argxu^ P'faflote»» aad Arionoc. . 
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peade while the ^ueeik and ehildren of LynmachiKf 
were alive, he formed the horrid resolution of 
putting them to death, in order to free himself 
from any apprehensions on their account. 
• Arsinoe, tiie widow of Lysimachus, though half 
sister to the usurper, -was well acquainted with 
his cruel temper; and had therefore prudently 
absconded with her children, oh the death of 
8eleucus« Ceraunus however resolved that his 
prey slK)uId not escape him ; and therefore feign- 
ing a passion for Arsinoe, he offered to espouse 
her, and to adc^ her twp children as his own. 
This proposal was at first rejected, through dread 
of some unhappy consequence ; but Ceraunus, to 
obviate all suspicion, repsured to a temple which 
the Macedonians held in the highest veneration, 
and there protested before the statues of the goda 
and the friendi^ of Arsinoe, that he entertained 
no thougiit mimical to the wci&re of his sister 
and 'her children. After these solemn protesta- 
tions, the projected marriage was celebrated with 
all pos»bIe magnaiicence. Ceraunus crowned hia 
sister, with the utmost apparent affection, in th/t 
presence of the whole asmy, and the royal pair 
made the most pomtpous entry into the dty of. 
Cassandiia, whither the king was invited by his 
deluded bride. The houses of every description 
were superbly decorated, the streets were crowd- 
ed with multitudes of peo]^ who came in their 
best apparel to congratulate their nevr soverwajh 
ott his accession to the throne ; Aie two sonsof 
Arsinoe, viz. L^simachus and Philip^ mardied 
outdF 4he city to meet their .£iiher-in-rlaw, idio 
f embraced them with all seeming tenderness ; and 
, Ceraunus togeth^ with Arsinoe was put in full 
possession of the citadel. But now the incc»n« 

parable 



.{sarable tndtor, having fuUy attained his ends, 
threw off the mask ; caused the.young princes to 
be Assassinated m the very bosom of thdr distracted 
mother ; and stripping her of all her possession^ 
banished her into Samothrace, Meith only two wo* 
tnen to attend her. Sueh diabolical actions might 
be naturally supposed to incur a dreadful retribu- 
tion, and we accordingly find that this monster 
<^ cruelty was taken priscmer, the very next year, 
by the Gauls, and literally torn to pieces* While 
-we contemj^te with horror the matchless bar*- 
b«u4ty of this man, we must of necessity applaud 
the prudence of Ptolemy Soter, who excluded 
•him from the thitme of £gypt, as that prince was 
certainly acquainted with his brutal disposition. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus becoming, by the - 
death of his £^ther, sole master of Egypt ^g 7^* 
-and its dependebdes, determined to re- 
venge himself upon Demetrius Phalereus, for the 
honest advice which that able > counselkNrr had 
•given to Soter, respecting the disposal of his 
crown; and he accordingly sent. him under a 
'Strong guard to a remote fortress, where he was 
to remain in close confinement, till* the king 
should resolve on the nature of his punishment ; 
but in the mean time the accidental bite of an 
asp terminated the life and sufferings of- the illus- 
trious priscmer, whose . uncommon virtues and 
abilities merited a better &te« 

After tfa^d^th of Ceraunus, Arsinoe quitted 
the place of hir bamshment, and hastened to the 
■ court of her brother Philadelphus, who being 
struck with her charms, exalted her to the parti- 
cipation of lus throne, after he had divorced 
another woman of the same name, whom> he had 
^e8poused on his accession to the crpwn,. but 

whose 
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yrho9c jealtmy prompted her to some tueasoiiaUf 
designu* On the (Uscoveiy of the i^ot, all the 
p(her consjjHrators were executed ; ami the queen 
was confined for life to « prpvmce of Upper 
Egjrpty bordermg upon Ethiopia* 

Py rrhua, king of Ei^niB, having been defeated in 
Itatyi by the Romans, after a six years war^and 
driven disgracefully into his own country) Ptolemy 
Philadelphus was anxious to form «n. alliance witk 
the cdnquerors^ whose name began to be higMy 
ciedebrated among f<^:eigh nations ; and he accofd* 
Ingly sent ambassadors to Rome for thsit purpose^ 
This being the first time that any Egyptian had 
visited Rome, ^e senate was greatly deUghted to 
see foreigners come bom suchia distance to- solicit 
the friendship of their republic, whose dominions 
were at present confined, within a nairQw cacC^ 
pass* They immediately dispaitx:hed four amba&* 
fadors to £gypt» who met with a reception at 
Ptolemy's court suitable to their nmk, . and 
worthy the niagnificence of ,an Egyptian mona»:h» 
At a splendid entertaintnea't giveti by. the.king> 
each, of them was presented with a crown of gold, 
whidi they readily accepted; but the veiy next 
natoming they placed them (hx the statues of 
Ptolemy^ which were erected in ^e city. Thia 
contempt of wealth established the reputation of 
ihc Romans in Egypt^ but the king would not 
suffer them to depart without some other tokens 
•^{.his royal &vQEur towards their republic and 
themselves ; however they showed the same dis* 
inteiestedness on their return, as they deposited 
ail tiiidr presents itk the public treasury, before- 
they .gave an account of tiieir embassy to the 
senate* 

Antigonua Gooatusy king q( Macedon, having; 
" rendered- 
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rendered himself very formidable to the Grecian 
states, after the death of Pyrrhus, the Athenians 

{ and Lacedemonians entered into a confederacy 

» against him, and persuaded Ptolemy to unite in? 

their measures. The Egyptian monarch accord- 
• ingly sent a fleet, under the command of Patro- 
clus, to relieve the city of Athens, which Anti- 
gonus had besieged ; but in consequence of a mis- 
understanding between the commanders, Anti- 
gonus proved victorious ; and Patroclufe was com-* 
pelled, for want of provisions, to sail back into* 
Egypt, without effecting his purpose. Happening 
to touch at Caunus in his passage he met with ^e 
poet Sotades, who had fled from Alexandria to' 
avoid the vengeance of Ptolemy, against whom he 
had written a sharp and scandalous satire. Patro*.' 
chis, thinking that he had now an excellent op- 
portunity of recommending himself to his master's 
ikvour, caused the poet, who was equally famous" 
fbr the unbounded license of his muse and be- 
haviour, to be wrapped up in a sheet of lead, and 

I thrown into the sea. 

I Ptolemy who had for a long time' en- 

joyed the sweets of domestic traiJquillity ^^ r" 
was at liength unexpectedly alarmed by the 
revolt of Magas, who had been hitherto regarded 
as one of the king's most faithful friends. This 

r man was the son of Berenice, by a Macedonian 

ofllicer, previous to her marriage with Ptolemy 
Sotcr, and in consequence of her ascendancy over 
the mind of her royal consort, she had obtained' 
for' this son the government of Lybia and 
Cyrene. Magas having strengthened Mmself in 
these provinces by long possession, and an ad-' 
vantageous marriage widi a princess of Syria, be- 
gan to give the reins to his amMtionii and actually 

formed 
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formed the design of driving hid brother from the 
lungdom. With this design^ he marched at th^ 
jfiead of a numerous army towards the capital, and 
obtained posse$sion of Paretonioa in his way, 
thither, but uppn intelligence th^t the Marma-* 
rides had revolted from him he abandoned his en« 
terprize and returned home. The king> who waa^ 
then witji a^great body of troc^s on the frontiers^ 
bad a&vourable opportunity of cutting off the, 
rebels, by &lling upon them in the rear ; but he 
ym^ prevented from embracing it by a similar re* 
volt among the Gauls, whom he had taken int» 
his service, and who had now resolved to seize^ 
the throne for ^emselves* To obviate this dan^ 
ger, jie hastened back into Egypty and shut up, 
tiiie conspirators so effectually in an island of the 
Nile,, that they all perished, either by &mine or 
^e sword* Magas, after quelling the troubles- 
which demanded his attendance at hopae, renew* 
ed his designs upon Egypt, and prevailed on An^* 
tiochus Soter his ^tiber-in-law, to invade the; 
country on one side, while he shoi^d make ai^ 
incursion on the other. These measures were 
however frustrated, as Ptolemy, who receive^ prU 
Tate intelligefice of all his motions, sent forces, 
into all the maritinie proriLnces of Syria, which^ 
committed such devastations as obliged Antiochua- 
to relinquish his engagement, and Magas thought 
it most advisable to withdraw hiapretendbns* 
. Ptolemy now began to turn his thoughts to; 
the advancement of his people's prosperity ; and^ 
to this end he resfdved to draw to Egypt aJl the 
trade of the east, whichlhe Tynans had jdll thisi 
time carried on by sea to Elath, and from thence 
by the way of Rhinocorura . to Tyre. To.ef-r 
Ject this important de^igP) Ptolemy built a. 
.. . city* 



dty oh the larestem side of the "Red sea, froA 
whence he sent out his fleets to all the countriefi 
whither the Tynans resorted with their nierchan- 
» dise from Elath ; but finding that the Red seat, 

towanls the bottom, was extremely dangerous, on 
account of its numerous shelves and rocks, he 
tsansferred the trade to the city of Myas-Hormo^, 
,near the frontiers of Ethiopia. To this place all 
the commodities of the different nations were 
conveyed by sea, and irOm thence they were car- 
ried on camels to Coptus on the Nile, where they 
Were again shipped for Alexandria ; and disperse^ 
from that city all over the west, in exchange for 
the goods that were afterwards exported to the 
east. By these means Alexandria became the 
chief mart of all the trade that subsisted between 
the eastern and western countries, and continued 
to be the greatest emporium of the world for 
-upwards of one thousand seven hundred, years, 
till a passage was found out by the Cape of Good 
Hope. But as the road from Coptus to the Red 
sea lay across the deserts,- where travellers were 
\ . ecjually distressed for lodging and water, the king 

' caused a canal to be opened along the great road,^ 

which was filled by the water of the Nile, and 
bordered with houses at suitable distances, where 
passengers might find repose and necessary re- 
f freshments. Ptolemy also provided for the secu- 

rity of his trading subjects, by fitting out two 
powerful fleets, one of which he kept in the 
Red sea, and the other in the Mediterranean. 
With these fleets he effectually msdntained his 
commerce, and kept most of the maritime pro- 
vinces of Aaa Minor in subjection. 
^ Magas, king of Cyrene and Lybia, expressed a 
f desire, in the latter part of his^ reign, of composing 

1 ^ all 



all £fierenees with Ptolemy ; fisAy in order to effect 
a complete reconciliation) he proposed a marriage 
^between his brother's eldest . soin and his own 
daughter, promising to give the latter all his do- 
minions by way of dowry. . .This proposal was 
.accepted at the court of Egypt, and peace was 
concluded upon these terms ; but Magas dying 
before the celebratipn of the nuptials, his wife 
Apamea, used her utmost endeavours to break off 
.the match ; her attempts were, however, unsuc- 
cessful, and only served to kindle the flames of 
war between Ptolemy and her brother Antiochus 
»Theus, king of Syria. 

\ Notwithstanding the l;Jx)urs and inquietudes 
occasioned by this war, Ptolemy did not relinquish 
his search for books wherewith to enrich his li- 
brary, and for paintings and drawings, of which 
.he was a great admirer. Aratus, the Sicyonian, 
being employed to collect pictures from Greece, 
conciliated tl^ king's favour, by this service, to 
such. a degree, that Ptolemy regarded him as cme 
of his dearest friends ; and presented him with an 
.hundred and fifty talents for the restoration of 
peace and liberty to his native city. 

Antiochus, in consequence of various revolu- 
tions in the east, was induced to terminate the 
.war which had been carried on £or a considerable 
length of time between himself and the king of 
Egypt. One of the conditions of the peace stipu- 
lated, that Antiochus should divorce Laodice, 
espouse Berenice the daughter of Ptolemy, and 
settle the crown upon the male issue of that mar- 
riage ; from whence we may naturally suppose 
that the Egyptian arms had been peculiarly suc- 
cessful. 

Ptolemy being a curious collector of books, 
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'paitithigs, atid statues, observed, while he was ill 
^yria, an ima^ of Diana, which peculkuly ex* 
cited his admiratiohj' he therefore prevailed on 
Antiochus fot* its renioval into Egypt ;blit hi* 
■queen Arsihoe being seized with a di^igeroos ill- 
ness soon afler^rds, dreamed that her distemper 
Tesulted from the conduct of Ptolemy with re- 
spect to this st&tue. The king immediately sent 
it back to the Syrian temple, accompani^ with a 
profusion of presents and sacrifices, to appease the 
finger of the goddess ; but the queen's distemper 
VC3S so far from abating that she soon died, lea^^ng 
her consort under the greatest affliction for hef 
loss ; for though she was considerably older than 
him, yet he preserved an inexpressible affection 
for her to the last, and endeavoured to perpetuate 
tier memory, after her decease, by erecting obe- 
lisks and other monuments to her honour, and by 
calling some of the new cities aftei* het name. 

The king did not long survive this ^e- _ 
vere affliction, but gradually sunk into a ^9' 
languishing 'dist<imper, whi€?h put an end 
to his life in the sixty-third year of his age, and 
the fortieth of his reign- He left behind him 
two sons and a daughter, whom he had by his 
first wife, the daughter of Lysimachus. Ptolemy 
Euergetes, his eldest son, succeeded to the throne ; 
i^ysimachus (so named from his grand^ther by 
the mother's s?de) was put to death for engaging 
in a rebellion ; and Berenice was married to the 
king of Syria, as has been already related. 

With respect to the character of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, we cannot propose it as a model w<athy 
of royal imitation ; as his numerous good quali* 
ties were counterbalanced by his faults* The 
commencement of his rdgn was dishcmoured by 
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» despbijbkf itssentment «^;aiiiBt a «m» of uao(»i»K 
tnoti iiMrit, whose only ^ence ^xMifii$t«d in havf- 
Jog' giten such advice aa ii^as ^ctiy consonant 
urith the laws of justice and equity. He caused 
two<^ hta brothers to he put to d^h fifom mo* 
tifes of: jedoosy. He was greatly addict^ to e£<- 
leminate pleasures ; and paid so little attention t^ 
miHtary discipline) that the army was utt^y unfit 
£oc action at the time of his death. Yet, on the 
odier handi he was a zealous patron of literature^ 
im industrious collector of books, and the man tt> 
whom we owe.the Greek translation of the scrip* 
tores^ comxnonly oalled the Septuagint. 

Though. this ;»ince was extremely fond of 
adent^ stUcties^ he did not suffer them to engross 
his wh<^ time or attention, but ajpplied himself 
witik unremitting industry to^ ^e business of the 
vtate, and tO'auch projects as seemed most likely 
to ensure the weidth and felicity of his subjects]^* 
By this laudable conduct he enticed such mi^dti* 
tudes of foreigners to settle in his dominions, that 
he is said to hf^e possessed thirty-three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-nine populous cities^ 
Conscious that the real^wer<»f a monairch con^ 
sists: in the number and riches of his people, he 
pursued his measures with firmness, and yielded 
to no discouragement of trouble or expence* He 
founded an incredible number of cities, and re- 
paired others, granting many important privilegefi 
to alt who settled in them without exeeptk>n« 
Notwithstanding the great expenee he must have 
been at in nuuntmning two great fieets, an army 
of two hundred thousand foot, fcMty thousand 
horse, two thousand chariots of war, and three 
hundred elephants, the Alexandrian armory coo^ 
taining three hundred thoutpnd suits of annour, 
> *^ » ^gines,^ 



aig^iies, implements, Scc«, and ihe library^ nui« 
seum, S(c*, he left in his -treasury seven hundred 
and fifty thousand Egyptian talents. Athensus 
therefore justly calls him the most wealthy princa 
of the age ; and Appian observes^i that ^< as he wa» 
the most magnificent of kings in the distribution; 
of his money, so he was the moat skilful and. in-i^ 
dustrious in raising it." 

Ptolemy, liis eldest son, had no sooner • 
obtained, the crown than he engaged in a^ T.9' 
w«r with the king of Syria, from whose ^ 
dominions • he brought two thousand five hundred 
pictures and^stirtues, among which were many of 
the idols 'fonneriy' earned from Kgypt by Cam^ 
Ibyaes* These were restore to their ancient tom« 
ple» by the k^ig^ who was acoofdingly honoured^ 
1^ his subjects with the glorious appellation* o£ 
Euergetes, or the Beneficent. In thi^ expedidbn 
he b said to have made- himself master of alt tho> 
eouncries that lie between Mbunt Taurus^and the 
crnifinesoflndiaii On his return hepassedthrougb 
J^rusidem, and' made a solemn- acknowledgment 
for his conquest over Syria, by ofiering many sa^ 
enficestotheGbdoflsrad. It is highly probaUci 
that he had seen the propheciea of Daniel, and 
that he ccmchided £K>m thence who was the retd 
author of his s%nal victories; 
^ Subsequent ta the conclusion of peace, Eueiw 
getes seems to have devoted the greatest part of 
Us time to the cOltivation of ^ sciences^ and the 
improvement of the Alexc^cMan Ul^rary.. He dis* 
patched persons of emkMUCe into fcM^ign ooimtriea 
to piirdiase vallMbble bocta at any rate, afid invited 
Bratosthenes^ the Cyrenian, fi^ Athens^ to take; 
ehargeof the library* 

The trilfute of the Jews having been withheld 
. - for 
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for a cctoffld6rtd51e time, frdm Ptoteiriy, by the coh* 
yetous disposition of Oniad tlie high priest, a coar<' 
tier was dispatched frotn Alexandria to demand 
the arrears, and to inform the citizens of Jerusa-^ 
lem, that if they presumed to delay the remittance, 
a body of troops would be immediately sent into^ 
Judea, with finee permission to disperse the inha-^i 
bitants, and to divide the country among them^ 
selves. This message was no sooner made public 
at Jerusalem than the whole city was thrown into* 
the utmost consternation, as not knowing how 
to divert the effects of the king's anger. At that 
time Joseph, the nephew of Onias, was in great 
repute for his prudence, and Ac sanctity of hi* 
manners: he was therefore summoned, to the ctty^. 
and acquainted with tlie true sta^ of affairs ; 
ia consequence of which he upbraided his uncle 
with his unjust application of the public money ;. 
and told him, that since the nation was invoived 
in such difficulties through his misconduct, it waB» 
but reasonable that he should go in person to the 
Egyptian court, and endeaYOur tp compromise, 
the business witii the king. Onias was, howevciy 
perfectly aware of his. own insiiffidency^ and be-4 
ihg now &r advanced in years, he positively rck 
|ected the proposal; lifirming, he would r&ther 
relinquish the high-priesthood, and spend the re* 
maiiider of his life in obscurity, than undertake 
such a journey and appear at courts Joseph wa» 
therefore deputed in his stead, to* the great satis- 
&ction of the people, who being well acquainted 
with his extraordinary abiltties, expected fkx>m 
his management a ha{^y terminati<»i of. theui 
perplexity. He imme&tely invited Athenion^ 
the king's messenger, to his house, where ha 
'entertained him in the most sumptuous man^r, 

and 
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ind cODcDIated Ids tstoan i^jdEsibliiudlf bf voine 
luuodsome presents, tli^al lie .miolYed to xiia&e 
Ihe most &v«mrable i«|ire8entati0D to lus io]ral 
inaster, which ke accocdinglj did on hk letura 
to Alexaoidria* 

. Jo6ei^intheiiiean>tiTOiQriui^edh]0i8eIf liiitlv 
A suitable equipage ; ccnnmenced ids joumej to^ 
the Egypti^ capital, and in his way thither met 
with some of ^ chief nobility of Coelo-Syna-and 
Palestine^ who designed tx> olfer terms £ch: &rm*> 
ing the retemies of these provinces^ On their aiv 
ri^ at Alexandria, they were informed that Pto* 
l^my had made ^n .excursion to Memphis ; Joseph 
accordingly set out for that cit^,^ but had the good 
foitune to nieet^ith the king upcm ihe road. He 
was imnfiediatdy honoored with a seat in the^ 
lioyal chariot, and made so handsome an apology 
for the neglect of his aged uncle, that Ptcdemy 
was not cady perfectly appeased, with respect to- 
tlie Jews, but likewise alk^tted tlieir prudent ad- 
vocate an apartment in the palace, and honoured: 
him with several proa& of a peculiar esteem. 

On the day when the revenues of the 
provinces were. set up in order to be let 
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to the highest bidder, the Syrians, and 
Phonicians, who had been Josepli's fellow-ira«- 
.veHers, offered no more than eight .thousand 
talents for Oodo^ytia, Phoenice, Judea, and Sa- 
<naria; but, as they had plainly discovered by 
-their conversation on the road, that these pro- 
vinces were wortli more than double, the sum 
which they now proffered, Joseph uptedded them 
with ^predating the lung's revenues, and offered 
•sixteen thousand tsdisnts, besides the focfoitures,. 
which he pnmiised to return into the royal trea- 
sury, though they had always been regarded as; 
Y 2 the 



the pi^perfy:«rf^ the &£mer8# HdtoiniF Ustnied 
with pleasure to his new ^viourite, but asked hiin 
wbat^ security he could give for the fulfilmentof , 
his agreemoit. He readily answered he would 
give the security of such persons as were unea^ 
cefukmable ; and on bdng commanded to name 
them, he named the king and queen, afiirmingv 
that they would be bound to each other lor the 
fiuthfiil performance of his undertakuig* This 
well-timed pleasantry served to confirm the king 
in his opinion of Joseph ; and he cheerfi)illy en* 
trusted him with the charge of all thci sifore-* 
mentioned revenues, without any other security 
than his own wohl* 

Joseph, being now appointed receiver-general, 
borrowed five hundred talents at Alexandria to 
pay his uncle's arrears, and having received a 
suitable guard for the execution of his €>flice^ 
quitted the court, in order to act in his new ca^ 
pacity. On his arrival at Askek)n he was grossly 
insulted by the populace, who positively refused to 
pay him the accustomed duties, and abused him 
with the most opprobrious language* He however 
soon appeased the tumult, with the assistance of 
his guards; and causing twenty of the ringleaders 
to be executed, he sent their forfeited estates to 
the king. By a similar conduct at Scythopolis^ 
where he met with the same oHitumelious treatf 
ment, he so effectually terrified the other cities^ 
that they aM paid the king's dues without hesita*- 
tion*^ His prudent behaviour, and the punctiKdity 
of his payments, procured him such favour at 
court, that he was continued in his ofi&ce, by three 
miccessive monarchs, for the space of two'^nd- 
tw^ity years \ at the ex{»ratio3i of which time the \ 
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IMoyiDMiiesw^veaDn^cedttytliecrQwnof Syria by 
Antiochus the Great. 

Ptotemy, having concluded a peace with Syria, 
applied himself to the enlarging his dominions 
southward ; and proved so success&l in his at« 
tempts that he. became master of all the coasts of 
the Red sea, both on the Arabian and Ethiopian 
aide down to the straits through which that sea 
disembogues itself into the soudiem ocean. These 
acquisitions were made with little trooble; and 
the king returned to Alexandria with an immense 
treasure, which he. generously divided amongst 
his gaMant followers* Immediately upon hb re% 
turn, he received an embassy ^m the AchsBan% 
and promised them his assistance against the 
Etolians and Lacedaemonians ; but they having, in - 
the mean time, requested succours from the king 
of Macedon, Ptolemy renounced his intentionsi 
and resolved to humble both the Acba&ans and 
their new ally, by sliding a strong reinforcement 
to Cleomenes, king of Sparta* His expectations 
were, however, soon frustrated, as Cleomenea was 
entirely de&ated. at the &mous battle of Selasia^ 
and finally obliged to take refuge in Egypt. Pto« 
lemy, though much chagrkied at this miscarriage 
of his designs, received the vanquished prince 
with every demonstration of kindness and reapect^ 
allowed him a yearly pension of tw^ity-four ta^ 
lents, and assured him that he would use his 
utmost exertions .to replace him on the throne ; 
but this promise was annulled by the death of 
Ptolemy, which hai^ned in the twentynseventh 
year of his age. 

This prince, with respect to his- encouragement 

of literature, seeioa to have trodden in: the steps 

of his |H>adecessor,. as he applied himself with 
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t^^ utmost oa»e to tlte Msgeamtstdogi^ his Vitiwfk 
and the remuneration of such persons as were 
eminent for their learning* H^ is «aid to have 
possessed a considerable share of erudition^ and td 
have writtexi, in his younger days, sonse liistorieat 
comtaentaries that were kl high repute. 
^ Ptolei»y Philopator, son of EnergeteS 

**jy* ahd Berenice, i^ucceeded his &ther in 
the government, and pmved a most 
M)auched plince. Justin affirms that he com- 
mitted the crime of parricide to obtain the 
erown, and that he was therefore ironically 
called Philopator, or lover of his &ther $ 
but this assertbn seems ill*founded» He was 
named Trypbon, from the effeminacy <^ hisdi* 
versions, and Gallus, because he used lo walk, 
through the streets on the Bacchanal si^mni* 
ties, with a wreath of ivy on his head, like the 
gaUi, or priests of Cybele* In tlve very com- 
mencement of his resign, he c^usod his brother 
Magas to be put tod^th, at the instigation of So^ 
sibius his prime minister ; and this act of barbae 
rity was soon Iblkiwed by others of a similax 
nature* 

Cleomenes, whom we have already mentJ^cmed. 
as obtaining a secure asylum, alter his defeat^ 
with Euergetes, was, for some time, (»itrusted with 
the most secret counsels of Sosilnus; butincoUse^ 
quence of his opposition t» the murder of Magas> 
his advke was socm neglected, and both the Idng 
and his courtiers abandoned themselves so entirely 
to licentiousness and debauchery, that^eiang* 
dom fell into a kind of anarchy, and the Spartaa 
pnnte began to lead a very melanchdy life. In 
the mean time he received intelligence that Anti^ 
gonus, king of Macedon, was dead; thai the 
A«h«ans were engaged in hostilities with the 
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EtolibR^ ;'and that the I^ced^bmonians had joined 
the latter against .the Achs&ans and Macedonians. 
He therefore reminded Philopator that- he ' had 
promised to assist h?m with a powerful fleet ; and- 
earnestly petitioned for leave to depart with his; 
followers, as he could not possibly expect a mpne> 
&voufable opportunity than the present for the 
llecorery oi his doHunions*. This request was^ 
hbWcyQi% of no effect? as Ptolemy was too deeply 
i^iiilersed in vice and luxury to attend to such) 
<$imcc»tia ; and Sosibius,^ knowing the great saga* 
eity and enterprlsiiig spirit of the Spartan, deemed: 
it advisable to detain him in Egypt^ lest he 
should invade the kingdom at a future day, andr 
lalU: -an ample reveoge^ for fhe illiberal treatmoit' 
>i»hich he liad lat:tly :ri^eived. It was'ev^^ jtidged 
imlPlittato* Allow him his libert3^«at AlexaBdfta ^ 
wheirefQi^e -th&> unfortunate Cleomenes was seised; 
and kept in oc^bfinement till his despair 4ug!gested: 
the resolution oi escaping fix>m prison, ynih hitf 
iri^Kls and domestics, in ofder to excite the Atex**^ 
Adrians to a ftswolu This .attempt in^as, howeveiy 
voidered ab^rdve* 'and tlie pffince and his follow^ 
era voluntarily perishi^'by each ether, to zvoiA 
the igiHonuny -of a pi^Uic puixishment. The dead- 
body of ClecHuenes was fiead and hung upon w 
cross, by command of Philopatcn* ; who also ex*' 
tended :his inhuman revenge to the mother, chil* 
dren, and attendants of the deceated* 
. Ptolemy, by concluding, a dishonourable peace 
with Antioehus king of Syxia, occasioned -so ge*' 
neral a discontent among t^e Egyptians, as finally 
^kef out into an ppen rebellfon ; but the royi^ 
party seems to have obtamed a victory, though 
hsstorians jare sUent with respect to theparticulanr 
9i this event* ,: . : v 
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' AtSBtlt this^me the kkig, who hftd iti 

•^Qg cdted an affVont-ffOitti tWe J'ewBi pubHthedT 
an edict, e&duding all ^^ei^osis fmm the 
palace, who did npt* sactifice to the Egyp^fltK 
deities ; in ccm«eqUenee of Which ei^ety indtividuaP 
of the Jewish nation must eithei* Tiolate .the hol^ 
litw of his Ciieator, or resign all pretensions to th» 
fofal protection, in what <^8e soever he tdight needr 
itr Ahd by another 4eci-ee; the Jewb wece strips; 
tff all those valuable rights^ atM imidl^s,' whiclii 
had induced ^m to quit their native coQfitry and^ 
wide i» Egypt t for it should be oiMs^rved^ tisat by^ 
&voiHrof Alexander the Creat and Ptolemy- Soteiy 
iksty et^jbyed the saffie privileges at Alexandi^ «tf 
&e Macedonians, and were emx^lled amcsig ther 
inst mA of inhabitsaits*- Fhilo^ory' however/ 
degraded 4hen^'to the chkKii«tih, and otsdei^d^tlxalz 
.at the time of this ent^dtoent then&ark of anr 
ivy' leaf dbould be impii6s»sd on their -tees with a^ 
hot iron ; that thi& ftii^ik should be utuveiisaiiyt 
regaiiied as a badge of slavery ^ and tibatev«ryt 
pitrson, ^ho pi^iefftmied 4b omMMe- t&e exikmtiion oi 
tiie decree, situld be pmiished wi^ deatih. Butt 
that he inig^ifKit appiUM- on enemy to the vi^lv 
liatioiif he madeaii exe^pticHi ifl^ fie^vour of tiioser 
who should sacrifice to hk idols, promising them! 
tiie e&j<^meAt of thdr former rank and pti^legesji 
This fl|)ecidU8 offer was however of smafl em»etf 
as only three hmidred individ«&als oat of the many 
thonsaiids of Jews who lived in Alexandria) de» 
baaed themselves^by a eompliatice widi the king'tf 
oonyftiai^ t the othersf preferring the ignomuiiOQi^ 
badge, or -piircheising a dear eicemptifH}) wi& atf 
their pMpetty. Tliose who coiiiiiited sted&et ini 
Hieh* ailegiaii6etO'^«i»God, eatpresiied thekalb*^ 
horrence of their apostate brethren} bf eschi^btf 
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Ihem iiom all mAnner ^ comtfMU&GatiQiK This 
Mi^ ooiittdered as a centej«i{>t of the kini^s aur 
tharitjT) enragtid Pu4en^]r to auqh a degree that he 
finoly resolved on. the extirpation ^ the whole 
iMtion; beginning with those who resided in 
£g^t4 and then |iioceeding witii equal severity 
aiglBamW the - Inhabitants of Judea and Jerusalein* 
Airsuant to this suiguinuy design, he caused all 
the Jews who dwelt in Egjpt to be iH^ught ia 
chains to his captal, and tl^re to be shut up m 
Uie hippodrome, that he might amuse himself 
and his subjects with the view of their destruction* 
He next commanded the master of tlie elephants 
to prepare five hundred of those animals lor tiiei 
execution of that persecuted people ; and appoints 
ed the ensuing morning for the tragical cata? 
strophe of their misfortunes* These orders wer^ 
^M;ct»tUngl7 obeyed, and the people assembled in 
greats crowds to witness the purposed ma^^acre j; 
but the king having sat till a late horn* with hiip 
debauched companions was unable to attend the 
dread&l exhibition, and the prisoners consequently 
obtained a short respite* Next morning Ptolemy 
was awakened, by his own commands, for the sam^ 
purpose ; but beii^ much inebriated, he threatened 
the person who spoke to him with the effects of 
his resentment, and the execution was delayed 
till the third day. In the mean time the captive 
Jews- presented their prayers to Almighty God 
for their deliverance, and finally obtained that 
mercy from the Author of their existence which' 
the profligate prince had totally banished firon^ 
shis wicked heart and council ; for on the third 
day, when Ptolemy had taken his seat and the' 
plephants were let loose upon the trembiing pri-' 
SDners^ tho^ tienific animals, instead of assailing^ 
.. the 



the Jew^ turned the whole of th^ir rage upoti th6 
^pectators^ soldiers, and assistants, and destined 
great numbers of them; which, together MtH 
«ome singular appearances in-themr, so teti^ed 
I'hifopator, that he immediately gave orders fot 
the liberation of the Jews ; publicly acknowledge 
ed the power of their God, and strove tadepre^ 
cate his wrath by reinstating his injured won- 
shippers in their former privileges, besiowhig 
upon them many favours, and loading them with 
presents at their departure. The Jews, seeing 
themselves thus miraculously restored to fevour^ 
prevailed on the king to allow them to take ven* 
geance on those of their own nation who htA 
deserted the cause of the true religion ; and in 
t:onsequence of his permission, they put all th^ 
apostates to death witfiout exception. 

In the ninth year of this reign, two ambassadors 
arrived at Alexandria to propose a renewal of thtf 
ancient friendship and alliance that had subsisted 
between the Romans and Egyptians. Shortly 
after this embassy, which was attended with some 
elegant presents, Ptolemy had an opportunity of 
obliging the Romans, by rescuing one of their 
most illustrious officers from captivity, and by 
honouring him with his especial favour and pro-i 
tection. 

Arsinoe, the queen, who had for several years 
been barren, was at length delivered of a sonj 
who was surnaraed EjMphanes, or the Illustrious* 
His birth occasioned great rejoicings in every part 
of the kingdom ; and many of the Syrian and 
Phxenician nobles went to Alexandria in order to 
congratulate Ptolemy on the felicitous occasion : 
but the king, pursuing his customary diversions^ 
devoted the whole of his time to drinlong, g^aming^ 
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miderery species of iolemperatice* Amnoe, "bein^ 
thoroughly acqi^nted with his infamous conduct^ 
and finding herself totally disregarded, ventured t6 
re{>roach him with such severity that orders were 
^ven to Sosibius for^her assassination* 

Soon after the death of this princess, who is 
«ud t^ have testified the most ardent affectbn for 
her husband upon all occasions, accompanying 
him in his wars, ^icoun^ng liis soldiers, and 
continuing by his side in the most dreadful en- 
gagementsy Ptolemy fixed his affections upon one 
Agathoclea, a woman of mean extraction ; and 
was so absolutely governed by her, by Oenanthes 
lier mother, and Agathocles her brother, that his 
power was literally vested in their hands, and aB 
the dvii and military offices, of course, filled with 
their creatuces and favourites. The murder of 
Arsmoe incensed the populace so violently against 
^Sosibius, that Ptolemy was necessitated to dismisd 
^m from his service, and to raise to the office of 
prime minister a young man of quality named 
Tlepolemus, who had signalized himself in the 
army, and was at that time the king's treasurer. 

Ptolemy, having exhausted a very strong 
constitution by his intemperance and de- ^* ' 
baucheries, died in the thirty-seventh year 
of his age, and the seventeenth of his reign. He 
was indisputably one of the most wicked princes 
that ever, governed a kingdom. He began his 
ciM^er with the murder of an innocent brother, 
and terminated it with the assassination of a fidth- 
ful wife. His wliole time Was devoted to the 
gratification of his ruting passions, some of which 
were of the most detestable nature : his subjects 
g^roaned beneath the intolerable oppression of his 
abandoned courtiers ; and the state of his affairs 
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w^ in the utmost confusion. He is^ however 
celebrated for his liberality towards the RhodianSf 
iwho were involved in the deepest distress by aa 
earthquake : for his encouragement o^Jkaromg ; 
and for his, erection of a mi^^ficenl^^mple in 
honour of Homer, whose statue was placed in the 
centre of the edifice, and surrounded wtth the 
representations of the seveial cities that daisied 
the honour of his birth. 

As the only persons present at the death of the 
king were Agathocles, his sister, and their crea- 
tures> they concealed the news as long as possibly, 
and in the mean time appropriated to their owa 
use all the moneys jewels, and other valuaUes, 
which they found in the palace ; they also formed 
a project for usurping the regency during the 
minority of the young prince, and vainly supposed 
that the death of Tlepolemus, the new minister^ 
.would fully establish their design. When, there- 
fore, they thought proper |o publish the Jdng's 
death, they assembled a council of those Alexaa- 
drians who were of the Macedonian race ; in- 
forming them that Philopator had, with his der 
parting breath, i*ecommended his young successor 
to the care of Agathocles, and exhorting them to 
take vengeance on Tlepolemus, who had formed 
the ambitious design of ascending the throne. 
Agathocles, who spoke to this purport in the 
assembly, imagined this weak arti&ce would have 
exasperated the people against Tlepolemus, but 
his malicious contrivance was so ill disguised that 
he drew upon his own head the destruction which 
he had planned for the minister. The people of 
Alexandria, recollecting at this moment the nu- 
merous crimes and oppressions of Agatliocks and 
bis party) rose in a general tumult, and havii^ 

placed 
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placed the young king bn the throne in the hip- 
podrome, brought before him Agathocles, Aga- 
thoclea, and tlieir mother Oenanthes, and caused 
them to be immediately put to death ; after which 
their bodies were dragged through the streets of 
tiie city and torn in pieces by the furious multi« 
tude* The other relatives and creatures of Aga- 
thocles- met with a similar treatment in revenge 
for their former austere and oppressive conduct* 

Epiphanes, the son and successor of Phi- 
lopator, was but five years oW at the time ^J^' 
•of these transactions* During his mino- 
lity Antiochus the Great, and Philip of Maeedon, 
fiubdued the provinces of Coelo-Syria and Pales- 
^oie; but were soon obliged to relinquish them 
hj Aristomenes, the prime minister of Egypt* 
In the third year of his reign three deputies were 
sent to Alexandria to notify the victory which the 
Romans had gained over Hannibal, and the treaty 
of peace concluded between Rome and Carthage ; 
to thank Epiphanes for his &ithful attachment to 
the republic at a time when the neighbouring 
nations had renounced her alliance through cow- 
ar^e ; and to intreat him also to continue his 
amity with the Romans, in case Philip should 
compel them to carry the war into Macedon. 
The Egyptian nobles, who were guardians to. die 
prince, encouraged by this embassy, thought it 
most advisaUb to place their young king and his 
dominions beneath the protection of the Roman 
senate which they accordingly did, by sending a 
deputation to Rome for that purpose* . The se- 
nate, in compliance with their request, empowered 
M* Lepidus to take upon him the guanfianship, 
which, after a short stay at Alexandria, he con- 
f&md iqx>n Aristomenes, an experienced minister, 

and 



and perfectly acquainted with the affairs of Eg^rpt* 
He accordingly accepti^d the honourable cha^gey 
and acquitted himself in it with equal prudence 
and fidelity. In the commencement of his ad- 
ministration he persuaded Ptolemy to offer the 
inost unequivocal proofe of friendship to the Ro* 
mans ; and prudently renewed the ancient al^' 
liance between the lungdom of Egypt and the 
republic of Achaia* 

Ptolemy, having arrived at the age of 
^* ^* fourteen, was solemnly crowned and m^ 
^ vested with full authority. But no soonev 
had he assumed the reins of government than he 
became the prey of flatterers and parasites, vrho 
soon obliterated from his mind the judicious coun-* 
cils of his tutor, and rendered the latter paa*t of 
his reign tyrannical and infamous. Aristomenes 
did not indeed tamely submit to this contamina* 
tion of his royal pupil's disposition, but frequently 
presutned to give him some salutary advice, and 
earnestly besought him to adopt a: mode of life 
that might prove more advants^^iis' to his si^ 
jects and honourable to himself. Epiphanes was^ 
however, so highly offended at this tnily friendly 
liberty, that he passed a sentence of death upon 
his afPdctionate censor; and abandmied himself 
so entirely to every species of intemperance, that 
the Egyptians began to shrink from his tyrannic 
power, and actually formed a conspiracy for the 
purpose of driving him from the throne. 

At this perilous crisis he raised Polycrate% a 
man of great abilities and experiedce, to the office 
of prime minister, and by his pvudehce obliged 
the leaders of the rebellion to subnet upon certsan 
conditions ; but after, promising them lifo and li- 
berty, he treated them in the most crud manner', 

and 
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«Dd caused them all to be put to death witiiout 
mercy. This infamous treachery involved him 
in fresh difficulties, but he was again extricated 
by the admirable management of his faithful 
minister. 

He is said to have maintained a strict friend- 
ship with the Romans during the whole of his 
reign; and to have offered them a thousand 
pounds weight of gold and twenly thousand of 
silver to prosecute the war against his father-in- 
law Antiochus, king of Syria. He hated Antio- 
chus on account of the disturbances he had oc- 
casioned in Egypt, and his queen was shocked at 
the cruelty of. her parent, who seems to have 
married her to Ptolemy with no other view tlian 
that of destroying the Egyptian monarch, and 
obtaining an easy conquest of his dominions. 
But the virtuous queen, inviolably attached to 
her duty, joined with Ptolemy against Antiochus, 
and prefeired the ties of nuptial love to those of 
consanguinity* 

. Ptolemy was likewise extremely anxious to 
conciliate the^ friendship of the Achxan republic 
Towards the end of his reign he sent ambassadors 
to them, inviting the confederacy to join with 
him in an offensive and defensive league, and pro- 
mising them a supply of ships, money, shields, 
&c This offer was accepted, and persons were 
appointed to renew the alliance ; but while they 
were preparing to depart, news arrived of Pto- 
lemy's death. 

This dissipated prince, having crushed the re- 
Obliion in Egypt, resolved to quit his kingdom in 
/ord^r to carry on a vigorous war against Seleucus, 
king of Syria: but as his iinaiices were exhausted, 
one of his chief officers askedibim by what means 
Z2 • he 



Ite designed to raile monejr for his purposed bs* 
pedition. The king answered that vbos firiendv 
were his treasure ; in consequence of which the 
nobles inferred that he intended to pillage them 
of their fortunes and estates; and, to prevent such 
an evil, they contrived to put a period to his life 
by poison, in the twenty-mnth year of his age^ 
and the twenty^^urth of his reign. 

While he semained under the care of Aristo^ 
nenes, and subnutted to his directions, he was 
umversaUy regarded as an exceUsnt and rnuni^ 
ficent prince ; but after the murder of that able 
man he sunk into the most abject state of wick-« 
edness, and tarnished the honour of his youth by 
his lolly, tyranny, and debauchery* He left two 
sons, Philometor and Physcon, both under age^ 
asid one daughter named Cleopatra. 

Ptolemy Philometor, at the age of sol 

1 8a y^2"*> succeeded his father, ' under the 
guardianship of the queen mother, who 
governed the Egyptians for the space of eight 
years with equal propriety and moderaticm : 
Upon her death the regency was transferred to 
Larnixus, a nd)leman of high distinction, and to 
Eulacus, who was charged with the young king'i 
education. These persons, in the very banning 
of their administration, demanded the provinces 
of Coelo-Syria and Palestine from Antiochus £pi* 
phanes, who at that time occupied the throne of 
Syria. This demand was peremptorily rejected, 
and a war ensued ; in the course of which Phi4 
lometoi' either surrendered himself voluntarily to 
Antiochiis, or was taken prisoner. 

The Alexandrians^ supposing their sovereign 
irrecoverably lost, immediately raised his younger 
brother to the throne, who for some time bore 

the 
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Hkt mitie of Ptolenvy EWigetes the Seemidy hni 

was afterwards distinguifllied by the appellation of 

Pfayscoi^or the Great4ieUied, in consequence of 

I the ^treme obeatf which resulted &om hi< 

gkittony and luxtuy* On his accession, Ciaeail 

and Cumanutf were nominated to serve him ill 

^ the capacity of pinne mimstevs, and were charged 

f with the importaoit task of restoring tte kingdom 

I to its former wealth and splendouv^ B\it on the 

I fetom of Antjochus Epiphanes into Egypt) Phya* 

con was driven from his high station, and Phikv 

I metor was restored to his authority .^—Antiochus^ 

however, designed to Undle a war between the 

lirothers, in order that when their strength was 

exhausted he might seize on their dominionsy 

and to this end he rettdned Pelusinm in las hands^ 

that he might be enabled to enter the country 

with facility Whenever he pleased. But Fhu 

lometor, obtaining some knowledge of this 

Hesign* effected an accommodatimi v^h his bro^ 

fher, who readily eml»ticed his proposal of reign<^ 

ing jcnntly, and of uniting their arms against the 

treacherous Antiochus. Iii consequence of this 

agi^semeirt, the king of Syria invaded Egypt with 

a great army, but he was finally compeUed td 

rehnquii^ his project and quit the country. 

The royal brothers, being delivered from the 
«|)prehensions of a foreign enemy, began to quai^ 
rel with each other, and their divisions soon rose 
lo such a height that Physcon dethroned Philome- 
lor, and compeUed him to quit the kingdom. H^ 
accordingly embarked for Italy, and landed at 
Brundusium ; whence he travelled to Rome on foot, 
meanly clothed and ill "amended, a mode of con* 
duct admirably adapted to^ raise the compassion 
of the Rom^fienate* DemeUhis> son ci Seieucu* 
1 Philopator, 
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Phibpator, late kbg of Syria, who was then an 
hostage at Rome, hearing of the arrival of Ptole- 
my, and of the deplorable condition in which that 
prince designed to appear in the metropolis of the 
world, caused a magnificent equipage to be pre- 
pared, and went with it himself to meet him. 
llaving found him, on foot and covered with dust, 
he embraced him in the most affectionate manner, 
placed a crown upon his head, and intreated him 
to make use of the caniage which he brought :. 
but Ptolemy refused the oners of the Syrian, and 
would not even permit him to accompany him 
during.the remainder of his journey. Demetrius, 
therefore withdrew his useless solicitations, and 
Philometor entered Rome in the manner he had 
first intended^ and without ceremony took up hi^ 
lodging in the private house of an Alexandrian 
painter* The senate, on the first intimation of 
his arrival, sent for him, and apologised for the. 
omission of those ceremonies which were usual 
upon such an occasion, assuring him that It was 
not from any want of respect, but merely becausQ 
{lis visit had been kept so private that they had no 
intelligence of it till after his arrival* He wa^ 
then requested to quit the habit in which he 
came, to accept of more suitable accommodations^ 
and to fix a day for an audience of the senate* 

Philometor, at the appointed time, pre-? 
jg^' sented himself before the conscript Others, 
and pleaded his cause so powerfully, that 
the justice of his complaint was obvious to every 
studitor, and a decree was immediately passed for 
his restoration. Two deputies were accordingly 
sent to attend him to Alexandria, and on their 
arrival in Egypt they succeeded in negociating an 
fuxommodation between the brothers i by virtue 

of 



of w6ichr Physcon was ackiiowledged lang of 
Lylna and Cyrene^ and Pbilometor was restored 
to the government of Egypt and t!ie island of 
Cyprus* • 

This treaty of mutual agreement, though so* 
lemnly ratified by the customary oaths and sa« 
crifices, was soon violated by Physcon, who being 
dissatisfied with his division of territory, sent 
ambassadors to Rome, requesthig that the island 
of Cyprus might be assigned him. Fint&ig his 
cmbiesy unsuccessiul, he went to Ronie in pei« 
son, in order to press his solicitation ; but Meni*' 
tiiyllus c^ Alabanda maintained the opposite cause 
with great ability* He ^represented to the senatCi 
in an elegant and animated speech, that Physcoo 
hlul aheady received much more than he could 
ivasonably have expected from his injured bnvi 
ther; Hiat he had been proteeted from the fury 
of the populace, who sut^ected him of parricide I 
and that he had himself acceded to the recent 
division of teriitory in the presence of the gods^ 
but that his unbounded ambition had slighted the 
most sacred bonds, and led him to contemn the 
solemn decnse of the conscript Others* These 
assertions were folly substantiated by the aasiba8>> 
aadofs, who had been sent from Rome to negociate 
the accommodaticsi ; and Physcon had nothing 
to answer, but that he was compelled by the ur- 
gency of his affairs to submit to the proposal of 
hh elder brother, though haglriy prejudickd to his 
interests. He insisted upon the inequality of the 
division, appealed to ^e>equity of the senate for 
la fovotm^le decimil, amd craftily suggested thai 
Philometor, by retaining his present large domi^* 
fiions, might soon become a formidttbfe enei^y. 

Thj» suggestion proved effectual in behstf of 

tht 
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tbe royal suppEcant : for those refined pditicianst 
who would indisputably have continued firm on 
the side of justice, though assailed by all the ener- 
gy of zeal and the enchantipg powers of oratory, 
no sooner recollected it was for their own advatU' 
tage that the strengtii of Egypt should be divided 
than they adjudged the island of Cyprus to the 
younger brother, as an addition to his share, in 
durect opposition to a treaty which had been so 
lately concluded by their ovm ambassadors. Two 
commissioners were therefore sent with Physcon 
to put him in possession of Cyprus ; but they 
were commanded to use lenient methods, and to 
persuade- Philometor, if possible, to give iq> the 
island to his brother. 

Physcon, arriving in Greece^ oa his way to 
Cyprus, raised a great number of mercenaries, 
with a design to enlai^ his territories by force ; 
but <»i the remonstrance of the ambassadors he 
dismissed his forces and returned to Lybia, while 
one of the deputies proceeded to Alexandria. 

The design of the ambassadors was to bring 
the two broSiers to an interview on the frontiers 
of their dominions, and there to efiect an amicable 
compromise agreeably to the orders of these* 
nate ; but Torquatus, on his arrival at Alexandria* 
found Philometor much averse to the request <^ 
the &thers« He did not, indeed, absolutely 
refuse to submit to their decision, but, consenting 
to some iihings, and objecting against others, 
lengthened the discussion without coming to any 
determinatioQ. Physcon receiving no intelligence 
Jbecsune impatient, and sent Merula, the other 
ambassador, also to the Alexandrian court, hqung 
that both the deputies would prevail on Pto^ 
lemy to comply with the express orders of tbetr 
\ : senate. 
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idifite. Philometor, however, fitiO obtervedthe 
same conduct, treating the ambassadors with great 
kindness, and entertaining them in the moflt 
sumptuous manner for forty days successively, 
without giving them a decisive answer; and 
when he found they would no longer be put off, 
he plainly told them that he would accede to no 
other treaty than that which had already been ra« 
tified between himself and Physcon. 
. The Cyrenians, in the mean time, conceived so 
strong an aversion against Physcon, from the ac-> 
counts of his ill conduct during his short reign at 
Alexandria, that they determined to keephim out 
of their country by force of arms. Physcon im<* 
mediately hastened to Gyrene with all his forces^ 
but was overthrown by the islanders. Being now 
involved in great difficulties, he sent two ambas- 
sadors to Rome to renew his complaints against 
his brother ; in consequence of which the senate 
declared in his ^vour, and expressed their resent* 
ment against Philometor, by renouncing his alli- 
ance, and commanding his ambassadors to leave 
the city. 

Physcon having at length subdued his rebellious 
subjects, established himself in Cyrene ; but hid 
vicious conduct soon estranged the minds of the 
Cyreneans from their king to such a degree, thai 
several conspirators vowed his destruction, and 
falling upon him one night as he returned froni 
the palace, wounded him in severe^ places, and 
left him for dead. This incident was imme- 
diately attributed to Phi|ometor, and Physom 
repaired with ail possible speed to Rome to lay 
his grievances before the senate, and to sho# 
them the scars of his wounds. Though Pfaiio^ 
metor vras universally known to be a generous 

and 
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tM humane prince, and one who \ras most an*> 
likely to have countenanced assasanation, yet th& 
conscript fathers heari^ened^ the base aocusatioD, 
and carried thdr prejudices to such a height, that 
they actually refused to hear Phil(»netor's ambas- 
sadors in refutation of the charge. At the same 
4ime they ^.ppointed five commissioners to con- 
duct thtir iavourite4nto Cyprus, and to put Wm 
in- possession of that island, enjoining all their 
allies in those parts to supply him mth forces for 
that purpose. 

Physcon, thus encouraged by the Romans, 
' ' ^sembled a numerous army, and effected 

his landing in Cyprus ; . but being there 
/engaged by I%ilometor in person, lus forces were 
d^eated, and he was obliged to shelter himsd^ in 
ihe city of Lapitho, where he was closely besieged 
end finally taken prisoner. Philometor, on this 
occasion, gave an incontrovertible proof of his 
.good nature and generosity* Instead of treat- 
ing his turbulent brother with that severity which 
bis actions deserved, and which every one expect- 
ed, he indulged him with free forgiveness, re- 
stored to him Lybia and Cyrene, assigned him 
some other territories in lieu of Cyprus, and pro- 
mised him his daughter in marriage. This un- 
exampled clemency put an end to the war, as the 
Romans .could no longer oppose a prince whose 
innate goodness of disposition had gained him the 
nffection of ail the neighbouring nations. 

Philometor, on his return to Alexandria, 
J * entrusted the government of Cyprus to a 

person of the nan\e of Archias ; but he 
perfidiously agreed soon after the king's depar- 
ture to deliver up the island to Demetrius, king of 
Syria. His treachery was however fortunately 

discovered! 



discovered, aiid Archias, to avoid a piiblic punish- 
ment, became his own executioner* Ptolemy, in 
the mean time, determined to revenge himself 
upon Demetrius, and accordingly joined the kings 
of Pergamus and Cappadocia m setting up Alex<^ 
mider Balas as a pret^ider to his cix)wn. This 
design was attended with complete ^uccei^, and 
Alexander was actually placed on the throne of 
Syria, axid ruceived the daughter of Philometor in 
marriage: but notwithstanding the6e important 
favours, the new monarch was 8luq)ected of hav* 
ing entered into a plot against his benefactor, and 
Ptolemy, who consequently became his greatest 
enemy, marched i^ainst him and defeated his 
army in the vicinage of Antioch, but was himself 
mortally wounded in the engagement, and died 
on the fifth day after his victory* 

This prince was of an amiable disposition, and 
18 highly commended by all pro&ne historians on 
account of his clemency and good-nature. Po* 
lybius, who was his contemporary, affirms, that 
he was an enemy to all kinds of oppression and 
cruelty ; that during the whole time of his reign 
he put none of his nobles, nor even citizens, to 
death, though many of them deserved the most 
exemplary punishment ; and that he always be* 
haved to Physcon, notwithstanding his repeated 
provocations, with the most unfeigned affection* 
It is true that he was regarded in the commence^ 
ment of his reign as a mean-spirited prince, who 
always appeared to shun tiiose dangers that are 
inseparably attached to a military life ; and who 
i^mitted in a shameful manner to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, king of Syria, without attempting to 
lift his sword in defence of his crown and Imig* 
dom. But when we oxitemplate his subsequent 

Vol. L A a conduct 
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conduct we are rather inclined to lay l}ie Uame 
upon £uls&us,* his tutor> than upon his own want 
of natural courage or capacity. He assumed the 
name of Philometor to testify his gratitude to his 
mother for her prudent administration during 
his minority. He permitted the Jews to build a 
temple in Egypt, and he is said to have received 
from Aristobolus, an Alexandrian Jew, a conv 
mentary on the Pentateuch. , , 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, on the de- 
J ~^* cease of her royal consort, endeavoured to 
secure the succession for her son ; being 
supported in that design by some of the principal 
lords; but others, declaring for Physcon, sent 
ambassadors to invite him to Alexandria. The 
queen immediately took the most prudent mea- 
sures for her safety, and engaged a numerous 
army to espouse her cause. But previously to the 
commencement of hostilities a compromise was 
effected between the parties by the Roman am-^ 
bassador, who proposed thatPhyscon should many 
Cleopatra, and reign jointiy with her during his 
life ; but at the same time declare her son by 
philometor next heir to the crown. These terms 
were embraced ; but Physcon had no sooner, 
obtained the kingdom by his marriage, than he 
murdered the young prince in his mother's arms. 
This monarch, as we have already observed, was 
commonly called Physcon, on account of his cor- ' 
pulency \ but the name which he ^sumed was 

Evergetes, 

• Eulasus, who was entrusted with his education, and was 
at the same time 6ne of his prime ministen, endeavoured to 
corrupt him with every species ^luxury, in order to render 
him unfit for governing, 91)4 (by that means to retf^n tjie , 
power in his own hands* 
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fivergetes, or the Benefactor ; this was changed 
by his subjects into Kakergetes, or the Evil Doer, 
an appellation to which he had the justest title^ 
for he was the most cruel, wicked, and despicable 
of the Ptolemies who swayed the Egyptian scep- 
tre. He was no sooner established in the king- 
dom than he caused all persons to be put to death 
Who had lamented the fete of the young prince ; 
and exercised the most wanton cruelties upon the 
Jews for no other reason than their adherence to 
Cleopatra. 

In the second year of his reign his queen 
brought him a son, whom he called Memphitis, 
from some particular ceremonies which he was 
performing at the time of the child's birth in the 
city of Memphis. This occasion of public re-^ 
joicing seems to have been peculiarly gratefiil to 
the king ; yet it was incapable of softening his 
rugged heart, or of restraining his accustomed 
^elties, for even during the general festivity he 
caused some of the chief nobles of Cyrene who 
had attended him into Egypt to be barbarously 
murdered, for having cast some reflections on 
one of his fevourite courtesans. On his return to 
Alexandria he banished all those who had been 
brought up with Philometor, and without the 
least provocation gave free permission to the fo- 
reigners who composed his guard to pltmder and 
massacre the inhabitants of that wealthy metro- 
polis at their pleasure ; in consequence of which 
the streets were literally deluged with the blood 
of the innocent citizens, and those few who esw 
taped the horrid slaughter fled into other coun^ 
tries, leaving their native land in a manner deso- 
late. After this unparaHded barbarity, Physcon 
invited strangerS) by his edicts^ to repeople the 

place^ 
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place, |:i ving them the hfdbitatioiis of the wretcbedl 
fugitives, and admitting them to all the rights and 
privileges of the former dtizeos* As tbitre weoe 
among those who had emigrated on this dreadful 
occasion many philosophers, physicians, geome* 
^ricians, and masters of other liberal arts and 
sciences, literature was, by their means, revived 
in Greece, Asia Minor, the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and in other places where they fiormed their 
new settlements* The sanguinary wars which 
had been carried on for a considerable number 
of years among the successors of Alexander had 
almost annihilated learning in those parts; but the 
unfortunate Alexandrians, by erecting schools^ . 
and undertaking the tuition of youth for a small 
salary, revived the several branches of leamiogt 
which would certainly have been lost, but for the 
protection and encouragement given to learned 
men by the Ptc^emies of Eygpt. 

While foreigners were flocking from, 
'^' all parts to Alexandria, in pursuance of 
Physcon's invitation, Scipio Airicanus the 
younger, Spurius Mummius,. and L. Metellus^ 
landed at that port; having been sent in quality 
of ambassadors to visit the countries that were 
subject to, or in alliance with, their rq>ublic* 
They were commissioned to observe the state of 
affairs in each kingdom, to compose such differ-^ 
ences as might exist between the sovereigns, and 
to use their utmost endeavours, in every place, 
for the establi^ment of peace and amity. Scipio, 
having filled the world with the fome of his ex« 
ploits, was received with loud acclamations by 
the populace, and the king himselC went out to 
meet the ambassadors; but his appearance in- 
spired them with equal contempt ^and avertioo. 

He, 



He, however, alTectod to ^low them die utmost 
respect, and entertained them, during their stay, 
wi^ the most costly and delicious viands ; but 
they, preferring the vigour of the constitution to 
the gratification of the palate, refused to partake 
of any nourishment but such as was absdutely 
requisite for the support of nature* After view- 
ing the royal palace, the treasury, and whatever 
was worthy of notice in Alexandria, they sailed 
up the Nile to Memphis, and other parts of 
Egypt; concluding, from their observaticms on 
the numerous cities, the great population, the 
fertile soil, &c. that nothing was wanted but a 
prince of abilities and application, to render 
Egypt one of the most powerfiil states in the 
universe* 

Shortly after the departure oi these ambassa- 
dors, Physcon began to exercise the same tyran- 
nical cruelties upon the new inhabitants of his 
metropolis which had compelled the ancient citi- 
2ens to seek an asylum in a foreign country ; and 
scarcely a day passed without some of the wealthy 
'Alexandrians being murdered upon some frivo* 
ious pretence or unjust accusation* We have 
akeady observed, that this monster of wicked- 
ness married Clec^tra, his sister, and brother's 
widow, and slew her son in her arms on the 
very day of his nuptials : but now falling in love 
with his niece, who was also named Cle<^tra, 
. he first violated, and then married her ; having 
divorced her ill-fated mother Sar the gratification 
of his guilty desires* These, and many other ex- 
cesses of a similar nature, rendered him so hate- 
ful and contemptible among his people, that they 
only waited an opportunity of l^dung up arms 
iind revenging their injuries upon the merciless 
A a 2 tyrant 
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tfnuitwbo QGcwooed them* That Physeito »^ 
tained posse»uon of the throne under ^o general 
an odiumi was chiefly owing to the manag^meisyfc 
of his prime minister Hierax, who conciliated the 
esteem of the soldiers by his punctual paymentSf 
^d exerted himself to balance, as much as pos« 
siblcy the ahonunable conduct of his master : but 
when Hierax was removed from his office^ the 
Alexandrians began to complain openly of their 
oppressions) and to throw out some menaces 
against their brutal, monarch ; Physcon, how*, 
ever, in order to incapadtote them for such re* 
tribution, resolved on a general massacre of the 
young men, in yrhom the strength of the {dace 
consisted; and accordingly ordered the gymnai- 
sium, or place of public exercises, to be set on 
fire when they were assembted, so that they all 
perished in the flames^ or were slaughtered by 
the mercenary guards whom the king had placed 
at all the avenues* Tins diabolical action ex* 
aspei^ated the people to such a de^^'ee diat they 
immediately ran in a tumultuous manner to th« 
palace, which they reduced to ashes ; but Phya- 
con retired undiscovered with his wt& and son tQ 
the island of Cyprus. The Alexandiians were 
no sooner informed of his cowardly i%ht, than 
they i^aeed his divorced queen or the ^uone, 
aod--expressed their abhorrence of his cruelty by' 
puUing down and destroying aM the statues 
which had been erected to lum in Alexandria* 
Physcon, supposing this to have been done at the 
ii^tigation of his repudiated xonsort, resolved to 
revenge himself upcm the harmless Memphit]% 
whoni he now considered only as the child of 
Cleopatra ; and accordingly ordered his Huroat to 
be cut in his own presence^ and bis masgled 
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limbt tobe'putupin atox, with theli«adeiitife, t^ 
show to whom they belonged. Ha^g thus shed 
the blood of his own aon^ who was amiable 
equfdly on account of his peiKonal and mental ac-^ 
coDQq)li^mi(ent89 he sent itie box to Alexandria^ 
chafgiag his messenger to present it at court on 
the queen's birth-day. His inhuman orders W6i« 
obeyed) and the public rejoicings were conse* 
quently changed mto a general mourning : but 
the exhilntion of so dreadful a present starved to 
enflame the minds of the populace^ who accord* 
ingly resolved to pren»t their tyrant from re> 
ascending the tloone. 

Cleopatra, having raised an army, gai» 
the command of it to Manias, and Phys- ^ao! 
con sent Hegelochus with a numerous 
body 0£ mercenaHes against the Alexandrians* 
The two aermies met aa the frontiers of Egypty 
and a sanguinary batde ensued, which termi- 
nated in the defeat of the Egyptians and the ci^ 
tivi^ of their general, who was s^it^'in chains to 
Physcon» It was generally supposed that thif 
unhappy prisoner would Imve been doomed to 
the most exquidte torments ; but the tyrant, to 
the astonishment of all, iiMlulged him with a 
fise pardon, and gave him his liberty ; a gene* 
rosity which resulted entirely from the polky of 
Physoon, who, fin&g that his cruelties only 
tended to exasperate the people, resolved to re<> 
gain their affection by some public acts of le- 
wty. 

The queen, being greatly distressed by the loss 
of her forces, who were almost entirely cut to 
pieces, sent to implore assistance from her sonr 
in-law I)emetiiua, promising to reward his ea^ 
ertioDs with the Egyptian diadcDit The Synaa 
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thetrMfy embraced her proposal, Bi^d mB^rthmg 
into Egypt at the head of a numerous army, bad 
siege to Pelusium ; but in consequence of a re* 
Tolt among his native subjects, he was obliged to 
return with all possiMe expe^tion into Syria* 
Cleopatra, ^us dtsaj^xmted in her hopes, and 
too weak to resist the conquering arms of Phys- 
eon, secured an her valudde effects, and set sail 
for Ptolemais, where she found an asylum in tiie 
court of her daughter. The tyrant immediately 
returned to Alexandria and reassumed die go^ 
vemment, which he h<eM without fiutiier d^s- 
turt>ance till the «xty-seventh year of his agey 
and the twenty-ninth of his reign, when his 
death put a period to his oppressive and imqiu- 
tous conduct. 

• It seems scarcely crei^le diat a prince of so 
vile and barbarous a dt8positi<m should have taken 
any pleasure in the polite sciences, or have de- 
serted the character of a patrcm of literature* 
Yet several authors of respectability assure us 
that he acquired the appellation of the Philolo- 
l^st, from his extaisive Imowledge, and the feci* 
Sty vrith which he conversed on aJl literary sub* 
jects ; that he enriched the Alexandrian library^ 
at a great expence, with m^y valuable books ; 
and that he obtained a considerable share of re- 
putation by some historical writings. He left 
tiiree sons behind him, viz. Apion, LathuruS) 
und Alexander. To Apion, whom he had by a 
concubine, he bequeathed the kingdom of Gy- 
rene ; and that of Egypt he left to his widow, 
in conjunction with one of her sons, whom she 
should choose. The succession belonged, by 
right of inheritance, to Lathurus, the eldest of 
his legitimate cfaiMveD} but the queen prefefved 
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AJexander, whom «he sui^posed most -tikely to 
leaye the management of affairs in her hands* 
Thi9 unjust partiality was, however^ opposed b]r 
the Alexandrians, who obliged her to send for 
Lathurus from the island of Cyprus, whither 
he had been banished in his father's life-time* 
The prince arrived accordingly, and was so« 
lemnly inaugurated ; but Qeopatra still retaine4 
the desire of absolute authority, and politically 
established her younger son in the kingdom of 
Cyprus, that he might be in a condition to afford 
her important assistance in case of any nus* 
imderstanding with the reigning prince. 

Lathurus ha^d not long enjoyeid the regal 
dignity before his mother found means ^^ * 
to occasion a revolt among the Alexan* 
drians, by accusing him of the most heinous and 
unnatural crimes, in revenge for some measuvea 
he had entered into against her will. Her maU* 
cious fictions obtained such credit with the mis* 
judging populace, that they rose in a^geoeral tu- 
mult against their soverdgn, and would certainly 
have torn him in pieces if he had not fortu^ 
nately embarked in a vessel which imme^tely 
set sail, and carried him beyond the impen^ng 
danger. Cleopatra immediatdy sent for Alex^ 
ander from Cyprus, and having caused him to 
be proclaimed king of Egypt, obliged Lathurua 
to be content with the former territory of hit 
younger brother. 

Shortiy after this revolution, the inhs^tants 
of Ptolemais were driven to the littmost extremi- 
ties by Alexander Jannsus, king of the- Jews ; in 
consequence of which they sent to Lalhurus for 
assistance, and eam^tly requested that he would 
comey in person, to their velie& But the mes- 
sengers 
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aengers were scarcely gone, when they rea^ected' 
that the alliance of Pti4emy might prove as pre- 
fudicial to their interests as the enmity of Alex- 
ander ; for it was highly probable that Cleopatra 
would, upon their receiving the king of Cyprus, 
march against them with an irresistible body of 
forces. Upon this consideration they resolved to 
rely entirely on their own exertions, without ad- 
mitting any auxiliaries ; and they took the ear- 
liest opportunity of acqmunting Lathurus with 
their determination: but he, having incn^sed 
his army to the number of thirty thousand men, 
and {Mx>vided vessels for their accommodation, 
sailed immediately to Phoenice, and encamped 
at a small distance from the city of Ptolemais. 
Finding the citizens obstinate in refusing to ad- 
mit his messengers, or to enter into any con^ 
ference, he was greatly perplexed, as not know- 
ing what mode of conduct to adopt. But wlule 
he was meditating on the singularity of his situ- 
ation, messengers arrived in his camp from the 
Gazacans, and from Zoilus, prince of Dora, 
desiring his asnstance against the Jews,~ who 
were so judiciously divided by Jannaeus, that one 
part of their army invested Ptolemais, while the 
other rav£^;ed the territories of Zoilus and Gaza* 
Ptolemy cheerfuMy embraced this opportunity of 
employing his troops, and accordingly marched 
to the relief of those who had called him. His 
succour was so powerful and opportune, that 
JannsBus deemed it most advisable to raise the 
siege of Ptolemds, and led back his army to 
watch the motions of Lathurus. Conscious of 
his inability to vanqmsh so formidable an enemy, 
he affected to court his friendship, and pro- 
mised to give him four luiodred talents of silver, 

on 



;M oOB^Uon that be would ddBfer Zoilus and 
his territories into his bands. Lathurus accepted 
the proposal ; but discovering the treachery of 
Aleunder, who was treating privately with Cle« 
opatrd) he suddenly renounced his mtentionsi 
and resolved to take the most ample reveng;e on 
his pretended ally. With this determination he 
divided his army the next year into two bodies, 
one of which he commis^oned to besiege Ptole- 
xnaisy and the other he led in person against 
Alexander. In the commencement of thifi ex* 
pedition he subdued Asochis, a city of Galilee, 
and carried from thence ten thousand prisoi^rs, 
with an immense treasure. He also invested 
Sepphoris, but was compelled to raise the siege, 
upon intelligence that Jannsus was advancing 
towards him at the bead of fifty thousand men. 
The hostile armies met at Asophos, near the 
river Jordan, and engi^ed with the utmost fury. 
Victory was for some time doubtful, as eight 
thousand of Alexander's men, who carried brazen 
bucklers, performed prodigies of valour, and 
disputed every inch of ground with the most un- 
daunted firmness: but the Jews we^re at length 
defeated and dispersed, after having lost thirty 
thousand men in the combat, exclusive of pri- 
soners. A most inhuman action is attributed to 
Lathurus upcm this occasion ; for, having taken 
up his quarters, after the engagement, in the 
neighbouring villages, he caused all the female 
and in&nt inhabitants to be murdered, and their 
mutilated Fimbs to be put into boiling caldrons, 
as if he designed to make a repast for his army. 
This abominable contrivance was intended to 
strike the deepest terror into the Jews, by re- 
presenting their enenuefii.as i;:annibais« 

While 
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• employed in ravaging the country, Gleo- 



patra received intelligence of tlieir iti*)* 
tions, sund instancy resolved to put a stop to their 
future progress. She therefore raised a powerfiil 
army, witli incredible expedition, under the com- 
mand of Chelcias and Ananias, two Jews, who 
were honoured with her peculiar esteem ; andj 
having embarked with her troops, set sail for Pha» 
mce, where she landed, to the equal terror and as-* 
toni^ment of Lathurus, who hastily raised the 
siege of Ptolemais, and retired into Coelo-Syriai 
Cleopatra sent one division of her army to attack 
the ^gitive, and with the other she marched to 
Ptolemais, expecting to meet vnth an agreeable 
reception from the citizens : her expectations 
were, however, frustrated ; as they obstinately re- 
itised to open their gates* She accordingly re- 
solved to obtain admission by force, and com- 
manded the fortress to be invested* 

Lathurus, in the mean time, contrived to elude 
the pursuit of his enemies, and marched with all 
his forces into Egypt, which he expected to find 
slenderly guarded in the absence of his mother. 
But the troops which Cleopatra had left in that 
kingdom, defended their charge with the utmost 
valour, till a reinforcement arrived from Phoenice. 
Lathurus was, therefore, compelled to return to 
Palestine, and there take up his winter quarters 
at Gaza. 

The siege of Ptolemais was carried on with such 
inde&tigable vigour and resolution, that the inha'^ 
bitants were at length obliged to submit to Cleo- 
patra : an alliance was formed between the queen 
and Alexander Jannseus. The victorious army 
sailed back into JBgypt ; and Lathurus, finding 

that 
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that all His attempts in Palestine would be ren- 
dered abortive^ by the schemes and forces of his 
mother, abandoned that country, and returned to 
his own territory of Cyprus. 

Durinjj these transactions, Ptolemy Alexander^ - 
the younger brother, suffered all the restraints of 
slavery under the specious appearance of sove- 
reign authority; but at length, being wearied 
with the indignities he received from his ambi* 
tious mother, and disgusted at the unnatural malice 
with which she persecuted Lathurus, he departed 
privately froTk Alexandria, choosing rather to live 
in obscurity Wttti safety, than to share the throne 
with a womatf of so base a disposition. His flight 
greatly embarrassed the queen, who was well ap* 
prised that the Alexandrians >vould never permit 
her to reign without one of her sons ; and she^ 
therefore, used all possible artifices to allure him 
back to courtf Not long after his return, how- 
ever, she formed a conspiracy against his life, but 
Alexander, discovering her treachery, prevented 
his impending destruction by turning it upon the 
life of the projector. She was certainly a vicious 
character, and well deserved this tragical retri- 
bution of her actions, if it had come from any 
hand than that of her own son. 
' As soon as it was rumoured in the city 

g * that Ptolemy had caused his mother to be 
assassinated, the enormity of the crime 
i^rred up all his subjects against him ; they in^ 
sisted upon the impropriety of submitting to the 
government of a parricide, and drove him igno- 
miniously from his dominions, which they now 
conferred upon his brother Lathums. Alexander 
. for some time led a wandering life in the island of 
Cos ; but, having got together some ships, he, next 

Vol* L B b ' year, 
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year, atten^ted to return into Egypt. Being de^ 
feated in this design, he fled to Myra in Lycia ; 
and from thence steered his course towards the 
island of Cyprus, where he hoped to obtain his 
brother's vacant throne ; but Choereas, one of 
Lathurus's admirals, obstructed his landit^g, dis- 
persed his fleet, and killed him in tlie engage- 
ment, after he had borne the title of king for 3ie 
> space of nineteen years. He left a son behind 
him named Alexander, of whom we shall Jiavc 
occasion to speak in the sequel. 

Ptolemy Lathurus, being now freed from two 
formidable competitors, began to regulate the go- 
vernment, and to remedy, to tlie best of his ability, 
those numerous abuses and disorders which had 
militated gainst tlie felicity of the people during 
the late troubles ; yet his regulations were so far 
from giving timveraal satisfaction, tliat the Thebans 
refused to submit to them, and even attempted to 
shake off their allegiance. Hereupon the king 
led an army against the rebels, defeated them in 
a pitched battle, and closely invested their city, 
which resisted all his exertions with the most 
surprising obstinacy for the space of three years ; 
but was finally reduced and given up to the ra- 
pacity of the irritated soldiers. 

. Towards the latter end of this reign, Lu- 
^'P: cullus being sent by Sylla to procure ships, 
' ^ * in order to block up the ports of Pirxus and 
Munychia^ landed at Alexandria, and was received, 
in pursuance of Ptolemy's command, with such 
honours as were only paid to the kings of Egypt. 
tJpon the fii-st intimation of his arrival the royal 
fleet sailed out to meet him ; and, upon his en- 
ti'ance into the city, tlie king honoured him with 
the most distinguishing marks of esteem, allotted 

him 
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hira an apartment in his own palace, and ordered 
his ministers to give the Roman's attendants four 
times the allowance that was usually given to other 
anibassadors. LucuUus, however, observed the 
most rigid temperance amidst the splendour and 
profusion of the court ; and refused a pecuniary 
present which Lathurus pressed him to accepts 
He even declined visiting the other famous cities 
of Egypt, which were the admiration of all fo- 
reigners ; alleging that it would ill become him 
to take a tour of pleasure, while his general was 
exposing his life to the most imminent danger in 
behalf of his country. When he urged his request 
of maritime assistance, Ptolemy pretended that he 
was threatened with a civil war in his own do- 
minions, and could not, therefore, part with any 
of his ships ; he, however, presented him with his 
likeness cut in an emerald of great value, and dis- 
missed him with every token of veneration. Soon 
after this occuiTcnce Lathurus died, having reign- 
ed, from the death of his father, thirty-six years ; 
eleven jointly with his mother in Egypt, eighteen 
in Cyprus, and seven alone in Alexandria after thb 
death of Cleopatra. 

Upon the decease of this prince the sceptre de- 
volved to his only legitimate offspring Cleopatra ;* 
but Sylla, who was at that time perpetual dictator 
at Rome, sent Alexander, the nephew of Lathu- 
rus, to assume the reins of government as the 
next heir of the male line. On his arrival in 

Egypt 

To obviate many obscurities which occur in the Eeyp- 
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tian kistoTfy it is proper to remark, that as the males of 
royal fiunily had the name of Ptolemy, so the females had 
that of Cleopatra, though they had likewise proper names t4 
distinguish them from each other. 
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Egypt he was persuaded to espouse the princess^ 
who had been placed on the throne six months 
before that period.. The nuptials were, accord- 
ingly, solemnized with the utmost pomp and m£^- 
nificence ; but Cleopatra, becoming' an object of 
aversion to her consort, either on account of her 
person, or her share in the regal dignity, was 
cruelly assassinated nineteeen days after the mar- 
riage. After this barbarous transaction, Alex- 
ander reigned fifteen years ; during which time 
he rendered himself so obnoxious to his subjects 
by his cruel and tyrannical conduct, that they at 
last took up arms, and would infallibly have sacri- 
ficed him to their resentment, if he had not pni- 
dentlv secured his safety by a precipitate retreat. 
He 'fled first to Pompey, who was then carrying 
on the war against Mithridates, king of Poatust 
and offered him a large sum of money, in hopes 
of persuading hini to espouse his cause ; but, find- 
ing his design impracticable, he took refuge in 
the city of Tyre, whither he had sent great part 
of his treasures, and there died, as is supposed, 
with grief, for the loss of his crown. By his last 
will he made over all his rights to the Romans, 
declaring them heirs to his wealth and dominions. 
This will, which was expressly intended to sow 
the seeds of discord among the Roman senatbn 
and the people of Egypt, occasioned some warm 
debates in the senate, but it was at length con- 
sidered invalid, as far as related to the kingdom: 
and the fathers contented themselves with send- 
ing to Tyre for the effects which the deceased 
prince had bequeathed to their .repuUic.* 

The Egyptians, having driven Alexander into 
banishment, bestowed the crown upon Ptolemy 
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Aui&tcs,* the liaturai son of Lathurus; who, 
jsttttwiDg that he had but a coofiested title to hm 
nevr <iii^h}r) vpurcliased an alliajEice vnth the Ro- 
mans at the pdce of six thousand talents* 
- Though the eoyalyeariy revenues amount- 

*g ' ed to twice this sum, yet Auletes could not 
raise it immediately without burdening his 
pcxqde mik very heavy taxes* This occ^isioned a 
general discontent .throughout the kingdom : and 
die refiisal of the king to a popular request re- 
spectkig the isle of Cyprus^ exasperated the po- 
pulace to such a degree, that they unanimou^ 
sevGjtedifom their allegiance, and surrounding this 
palace, demanded vengeance on the object of thek* 
avendon ; but Auletes, on the first intima^on of 
las danger, withdrew privately from Alexandria, 
.crossed Egypt, and embarked tfer Rhodes, with an 
.intention of imfdoring assistance from the Roman 
-senate* Finding, on his amval, that Cato wa's 
then in the island, he sei^ to acquaint him with 
-his landing ; expecting that he would, upon this 
notice, come to visit him: but the haughty Roman 
ordeved him to be told, that if he had any thing 
ito^ay to him, he might come to his house. The 
Egyptian monarch went to visit him : but, finding 
ii^t Cato joeither vouchsafed to nse at his en- 
JB b 2 trance> 

* TIbs appelU^on Wi^.given himybecaose he prided him- 
aelf on his skill in jplayin^ on the flute, and debased himself 
so far as to contend for the prize in tl^e public games. lie 
was also called Dionysius Neos, or the new' Bacchus, from 
the great pleasiH« which he took in imitating the effemina- 
cies of < the Bacchanals, dancing in a female habit, and in ^he 
.«ame measures that, they used during the solemnities of their 
god. Strabo asserts, that he surpassed all his predecessors in 
the effeminacy of his manners, and was no less contemptible 
on that accoont, than his grandfather Physcon was infamous 
^i^r wickedness. 
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trance, nor saluted him otherwise than as an or- 
dinary person, he was much surprised at a n^ode 
of Conduct whkh appeared so incongruous with 
the Roman's simple dress aCbd equipage: his 
«mazement was, however, soon converted into ad- 
miration, when, having explained the situation of 
his af&irs, Cato blamed him for leaving the richest 
country in the worid, to expose himself to the nu- 
merous indignities which he must endure among 
the proud and avaricious grandees of Rome ; as- 
sured him, that the wealth of Egypt would be in- 
sufficient to satisfy the rapacity of the leading 
men; and finally exhorted him to return, and 
strive to regain the affections of his subjects by 
more equitable conduct ; adding, that he would 
cheerfully accompany him thither, and use hi» 
utmost exertions to effect a happy reconciliaJion* 
Auletes now perceived the impropriety of hts 
flighty and entertained some tiioug^ts of em- 
bracing Cato's judicious proposal ; but, on the adf- 
vice of hi& companions, he relinquished that de- 
sigri, and pursued his journey. , 

The Egyptians, in the mean time, not knowing 
what course he had taken, and either beBeving or 
affecting to believe tiiat he had perished, placed 
the diadem on iht head of his daughter Berenice, 
and sent an embassy into Sjrria, to Antiochus 
Asiatichus, who, by his mother Selene, was the 
next male heir of the fiunily, invitmg him to 
marry the princess that he might reign jointly 
with her; but he being dead, the Alexandrian 
nobles enjoined the ambassadors to make a simi- 
lar proposal to* his brother Seleucus, who readily 
complied with their desire. His conduct in Egypt 
soon rendered him contemptible in the eyes of his 
subjects^ and Berenice was so violently exasperated 
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bf his unbounded avarice, that she hid asid« aU 
consi^dera^ons of duty, and caused him to be 
strangled, after which she bestowed her hand 
upon Archelaus, iaigh-pnest of Comana, who 
pretended to be the son of Mithridates the Great» 
though he was in reality only the son of that 
monarch's chief general* 

Auktes, on his arrival at Rome, found 
that Csesar, on whom his principal hopes ^ * 
were founded, -was making war in Gaul. 
He was, howeTer, kindly received by Pompey^ 
his other patrcMO, who accommodated him witii 
an apartment in lus house, and omitted nothing 
that lay in his power to serve lum; yet, not- 
withstanding the protection of so powerful a man, 
the king was obliged to go, like a private citizen^ 
from house to house, in order to obtain the suf- 
frages of the senators* Having at last procured 
a strong party, by dint of ample bribes and prc^ 
mises, he was admitted to lay his complaints bo- 
fore the senate, which he did in the most artful 
manner, exaggerating the ill-treatment he had 
received from his rebellious subjects, and re- 
minding the fathers of his alliance with their 
republic, by which they were bound to support 
him against foreign and domestic enemies* To 
oppose these proceedings, and to justify the re- 
volt of the Egyptians, a solemn embassy, con- 
sisting of one hundred citizens of distinction, 
was sent from Alexandria; but Ptolemy found 
means to destroy mqst of them either by xx>ison 
or the sword, and struck such terror into the 
minds of the survivors, that they were equally 
incapable of executing their commission, or of 
demandii^ justice for the assassination of their 
colleagues* The rumour.of so aitdacious a con- 
tempt 



tempt of fl^iaws, roused the indi^nactioii .of Ite 
public and gave a general alarixu Marcus Favo- 
niu^, the stoic, boldly acouaed Auletes before the 
qmscript &thers ; expatiated on. the mkcondipst 
<^f some interested seoatoi*8 who had siaff^ejd 
themselves to be corrupted ^ith money; aoid 
insisted that Dio, a celebrated phiiosopher, wiw 
was the ehief of the embassy, i^ookl afipear be- 
fore the lunate in order to testify, upon oath, the 
murder of his compamons* This demand was 
.too reasonable to admit a refusal, and Dio was 
/therefore summoned to come forvt^od .; but Pom* 
:{iey, Lentulus, and the other leading men, whose 
imur had been deariy purdhaaed k|r Ptolemyy 
^dared so openly for the perftliotts pdnce, thiit 
Ddo was fearfoi of attending the siunmtMis ; and 
Auletes, unwillkig to give him time to recolleet 
ihk accustomed Srmness, caused him, shoetly 
•afterwards, to Ml by the <laggjer of a hir«d 
assassin. ^ 

Ptolemy, thiidcing himself seethe in tlie pro- 
itection of Pompey, had the audachy to avuw this 
in&mous. action^ and the refined .wickedness to 
attempt its justification. A jtfosecution was, 
notwitihistanding, commenced against Ascitins the 
^murderer, who was proved to have stabbed Dio 
•with his own hand ;. yet Ascitius .was acquitted 
•m spite of the most unexceptionable evkknces. 
An action was then brought against the venal 
judges ^t^ihe adverse party; but tiiis was also 
(tet aside by ^e artifices .of Pompey's, faction:: 
and a decree -was earned in the senaite for Pto- 
lemy's restoration by force of arms. All the 
.great men were amtutious of reconducting a. mo- 
narch who had lavished such immenise sums upon 
ilis>piotectors ; and, after some debates, the. ho- 
nourable 
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nouraWe commission was obtdned by Lentulus 
Spinther, the proconsul, who had been aj^inted 

. governor of Cilicia. 

About this time a statue, erected on 
the hiJl of Alba, was thrown down by a * ^* 
thunder storm, in consequence of which 

. the Sibylline books were opened to discover the 
meaning of the prognostic. C. Cato, an enter- 
prising young man, who was one of the tribunes, 
seized this opportunity of confounding the in* 
trigues of Ptolemy's party. He read, or pretend- 
ed to read, in the Sibylline prophecies, the fol- 
lowing words : " If a king of Egypt shall apply 
to you for succour, assist him, but not vnth an 
army ; if you adopt vi61ent measures, you must 
expect great misfortunes." This prediction^ 
though evidently forged, was reported to the peo- 

* pie by the keepers of the Sibylline books, and 

. produced its desired effect so forcibly, that the 
recent decree of the senate was immediately re- 

'Tokied. 

Various expedients were now proposed „ 
in order to &cilitate the king's return ' * 
without violating the injunction of the 
pretended oracle ; but, as the diversity of opi- 
jiion in the senate rendered every scheme abor- 
tive, Ptolemy determined, in pursuance of Pom- 
pey's advice^ to recur to Gabinius, who com- 
manded as proconsul in Syria. Gabinius was a 
person of the most infiimous character, and would 
readily undertake any thing, however impious op 
unlawi^, for money. He had already ruined 
the ^ix)vince of Syria by his unparalleled oj^ 
pressions'; and had engaged," for a large rewaixJ^ 
to assist Miithridates in the recovery of his crown. 
Ptolemy came .up with him as he v«ras advancing 

towards 
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towards the frontiers of Parthia, and deUver^d 
into his hands letters from Pompey, their com- 
mon friend, whereby he was desired to restore 
the banished prince, upon such terms as might 
prove agreeable to both parties. 

Gabinius was well aware that he should trans- 
gress an express law of the republic by acceding 
to this proposal, without positive orders from the 
senate ; but on the receipt of five thousand ta- 
lents, and the assurance that he should be re- 
warded with five thousand more on Ptolemy's 
return to the throne, he laid aside all dread of 
the consequence, abandoned the cause of Mi- 
thridates, and marched without hesitation to- 
wards Egypt. On his approaching the borders 
of that kingdom he detached Marc. Antony, who 
was extremely zealous in Ptolemy's behalf, to 
seize the passes with a body* of cavalry, and 
open the way for the rest of the army. The 
young Roman acquitted himself of this commis- 
sion with the most admirable resolution, and 
(through the friendly offices of Hyrcanus, prince 
of Judea, and Antipater, the father of Herod) ob- 
tained possesion of the important city of Pelu- 
sium. Auletes on entering Ae place, proposed a ■ 
general massacre of the Egyptian inhabitants ; but 
Antony, who justly supposed that so barbarous an 
action would fix an eternal stigma on the Roman 
name, and either prevent or retard the de»red 
restoration, prevented the king from executing 
his design. 

On the first intelligence of Antony's success, 
Gabinius* advancec^ into the heart of the country, 
' where he was met and engaged by Archelaus at 
* the head of a considerable army. Victory how- 
ever decided in &vour of the proconsul : as the 

Egyptian 
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ISgyptian troops were cut in pieces, and Arche« 
laus himself was taken prisoner. Gabinius might 
now have terminated the war, without further 
trouble or effusion of blood, but his avarice tempt- 
ed him to prolong it ; and he accordingly first 
gave Archelaus lus liberty, upon his paying a 
considerable ransom ; and then, pretending that 
his prisoner had escaped, he extorted fresh sums 
from Ptolemy for the prosecution of the war. 
Archelaus, on recovering his liberty, exerted him- 
self in the most heroic manner for the preserva- 
tion of his dominions ; but his dastardly troops 
haidng turned their backs in several encounters, 
he was obliged to sustain a siege in Alexandria, 
till, being reduced to the utmost extremity, he 
marched out to hazard another battle, which put 
an end to his reign and life* Being deserted 
by his effeminate subjects, he resolved to perish 
rather than survive the loss of his crown- Marc. 
Antony, who had been the particular friend and 
guest of this valiant prince, commanded his body 
to be carried from the scene of engagement ; be- 
dewed it with his tears, and caused it to be in- 
terred with the utmost magnificence. 

The entire reduction of Egypt soon followed 
this event, and Auletes was consequently resettled 
on his throne : Gabinius left some of his Roman 
forces to overawe the Alexandrians ; and Berenice 
was saciificed to the resentment of her inhuman 
&ther. Most of the wealthy citizens were also 
put to death, by the command of the king, who 
had occasion for the confiscation of their estates, 
to make up the reward he had promised to Ga- 
binius ; and every species of violence was daily 
practised with impunity. Yet neither the autho- 
rity of the monarchi nor the presence of the Ro- 
man 
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man garrison, could prevent the populace ir^m 
avenging an insult done to th&godsoi their country | 
for a Roman soldier having killed a caty the 
Alexandrians made a genei^ insurrection, and 
having forced their way through the guards, 
dragged the offender out of his house, and in' 
spite of all opposition tore him to pieces. 

C. Rabirius Posthumus, who had lent Auletes 
. the gp^atest part of the money he had borrowed 
at Rome, now pressed the king to perform his 
engagements, but Ptolemy gave him to under- 
stand that he despaired of satisfying his claim, un- 
less he would accept the office of receiver general, 
by which he might pay himself as he collected the 
revenues. Rabirius embraced the offer, sup- 
posing that he must otherwise lose his debt ; but 
the ungrateful prince, soon after, upon some 
frivolous pretence, ordered the unfortunate credi- 
tor and all his attendants to be closely confined, 
though he was one of Caesar's dearest friends, 
and though Pompey was in some degree respon- 
sible for the debt, as the money had been ad^'anced 
at his request, and the obligation was executed in 
his presence. 

Rabirius, having found means to obtain his 
liberty, quitted Egypt with all possible expedition, 
to elude the more dangerous designs of Au- 
Ictes ; but, to complete his misfortunes, a formal 
prosecution was commenced against him, on his 
return to Rome, for having aided Ptolemy in cor- 
rupting the senate j for having dishonoured the 
quality of a Roman knight by accepting an em- 
ployment in Egypt ; and for having shared in the 
treasures which Gabinius acquired in his late ille- 
gal expedition. The eloquent oration which 

Cicero . 




Cicero delivered in his defence ts an etetiial mo- 
nument of Ptolemy's peifidy and jpgratitude. 

Auletes died in the ptsuceaSble posses^n of his 
kingdom, about four years after his re-establish- 
ment, and thirty after he had first assumed the 
government, leaving behind him two sons and 
two daughters. He bequeathed his cro^vn to his 
eldest son and daughter, commanding them to be 
joined in the bonds of marriage, according to the 
custom of their family, and to govern witfi equal 
authority. And because they were both under 
age he recommended them in the most solema 
manner to the Romans, who in compliance with 
his iesire appointed Pompey the young prince's 
^ardian. 

As Ptolemy, the successor of Auletes, 

'P' was a minor, under Pothinus an eunuch, 
and Achilles the commander-in-chief of 
the army, these ministers, with a self-interested 
Tiew, deprived Cleopatra * of her share in the re- 
gal authority, and compelled her to quit the king*, 
dom. This princess, whose high spirit could 
never bear an insult, retired immediately into 
Syria, and having raised a powerful army, pre- 
pared to assert her right by force of arms. Pto- 
lemy receiving intelligence of her return at the 
head of her troops, assembled all his forces that 
-were in readiness, and marched out against her. 
Both armies encamped between mount Casing 
and Pelusium, each observant of the other's mo- 
1ions> but neither inclined to venture ^ engage- 
ment. Such w^s the situation of afilairs when 
Pompey, having lost the battle of Pharsalia, ar- 

VoL. I. C c rived 

* ThJ8 wag the famous Cleopatra,' who had afterwards ai 
considerable share in occasioniog the civil wirs of Roine< 
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rived off, Peluskim) expecting to .find i^ secui^ 
asylum in Egypt from the malice of his enemies. 
He therefore sent tc^ inform the king of his arrival, 
and to sdicit permission to enter his kingdom* 
To this message Ptolemy, who was but thirteen 
years of age, returned no answer ; but the two 
ministers, Achilles and Pothinus, consulted with 
Theodotus, a rhetorician, and some others, on the 
nature of Pompey's request. Some voted for hiii 
reception, alleging that it would be an everlasting 
reproach to the Egyptian nation if they should 
refuse to succour a man in his distress, who hai^ 
been the constant protector of Auletes, and was 
the acknowledged guardian of the present king. 
Others were for desiiing him to depart in quest 
of some ^ other asylum.; but Theodotus displayed 
all his eloquence to show that it was most advisa- 
ble to murder him. This diabolical advice was 
readily embraced, and put in execution ; as will 
be more satisfactorily related in the history cif 
Rome. 

Csesar being informed, in the mean time, that 
the unfortunate Roman had steered his course to- 
wards Egypt, pursued him thither, and arrived at 
Alexandria just as the news of the perfidious a»- 
8assinati<m was brought to that city. Theodotus 
is said to have presented him with the head and 
ring of his deceased rival, but he melted into 
tears at the sight, and ordered the head to be in- 
terred in a proper place with the accustomed so- 
lemnities. Cssar, on his first landing, appears 
to have been in imminent danger from the lower 
class of Alexandrians, who were all in confusion 
on account of Pompey's death. He however ob- 
tained admission into the royal palace, where he 
fhut liimself up> with part of his m^n, till the 

tumult 
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r ttomult was appeased* He then ventured to ap- 

I pear in public, and, having conciliated the esteem 

i of the populace by his affable behaviour, he vi- 

sited all the curiosities of that stately metropolis, 
and frequently assisted at the public harangues of 
tfte young rhetoricians and orators ; but, that he^ 
might not devote his whole time to diversion^' 
being detained by contrary winds, he began to 
solicit the payment of the money that was due to 
him from Auletes, and to take cognizance of the 
misunderstanding between the piince and liis 
sister Cleopatra. 

' It has been already related, that during Caesar's 
first consulship, Auletes obtained of him the al- 
liance of the Romans by the promise of six thou- 
sand talents ; but as the king had only paid him 
part of the stipulated sum, and given him a bond 
for the remainder, he now exacted the debt with 
great ngour : but what tended most effectually to 
prejudice the Egyptians against him, and finally 
induced them to oppose him by force of arms, 
was the haughtiness with which he acted as judge 
between Ptolemy and the princess ; for he not 
only summoned them to appear before him for 
the decision of their difference, but peremptorily 
conunanded them to disband their troops, and 
^ide, without scruple, by the sentence which he 
should pronounce* This was considered as an 
©pen encroachment upon the prerogative of the 
Sovereign, and the people loudly remonstrated, that 
as their king acknowledged no superior, he could 
not be judged, like a subject, by any man. Cssar 
reined, he did ftot assume the judgment as Pto- 
lemy's superior, but as an arbitrator appointed by 
^e will of Auletes, and one who was anxious to 
^£Pect a reconciliation between the king and his 

ftistor. 
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sister. In consequence oi this explan&tion, fh« 
Piuse was brought to the diOator^s tribunal, and 
a4vocates were appduitedy on both side^ to {dead, 
before him« . ^ 

• Cleopatra, having difiM:overed, in the mean time, ^ 

ths^t Caesar was famed for gallantry, resolved td 
render her youth. and beauty subservient to her 
political intei^sts. She accordingly sent a private ^ 

message to him, complaining tlmt her cause was 
betrayed by those she employed, and request- 
ed -permission to appear before him in person* 
On the receipt of Caesar's answer she embarked 
in a small vessel with only one attendant, and ar- 
rived under the walls of Alexandria in the dusk 
of the evening ; but as her design would have in- 
fallibly been frustrated if discovered by her bro- 
ker's party, she was compelled to have recourse . 
40 artifice, and accordingly desired her servant, 
Apollodorus, to tie her up in a mattrass and carry 
her, thus concealed, thmugh the streets of the 
city to the house of her intended' judge. * This 
stratagem was highly pleasing to Caesar, and the 
charms of the princess had all . the efficacy she 
could desire. , 

Next morning tiie dictator sent for Ptolemy, 
exhorting him to take his sister again upon her 
own terms ; but the young king, perceiving by this 
pi*oposal that Caesar was become his adversary, 
quitted the palace in the utmost fury, and running 
into the streets tore the diadem from his head, 
complaining, with his lace bathed in tears, that he 
.was betrayed, and informing the muldtude who 
flocked round him, that Cleopatra was at that time 
in Cssar's own apartment. The whole city was 
instantly in motion, and Ptolemy putting himself | 

at the head of the populace; led them on tumul- i 

tuously ■ 
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tucnisly to charge ^at Romans ynih ail the fcry 
\ natural on such occasions. 

\ The soldiers whom Cxsar had with him soon 

?» ^cured the person of Ptolemy, and delivered him 

iipr to their leader; hut as the other soldiers were 
Aspersed in Afferent parts of the city, Caesar must 
have inevitably perished by the hands of the exas- 
perated multitude, if he had not prudently shown 
himself to them from a high balcony, and assured 
them they should have no reason to complmn of 
Ills decision. * • 

Having, by this means, • restored a temporaty 
tranquillity, he next day summoned a general as- 
sembly, and causing the will of Auletes to be pub- 
licly read, he decreed, as guardian and arbitrator, 
that Ptolemy and Cleopatra shouM reign jointly 
In Egypt, according to their fether*s express de- 
sire: and that Ptolemy the younger son, and Arsi- 
^ iioe the younger daughter, should jointly exercise 

W the regal authority in Cyprus, which had for some 

r* time been in the possession of the Romans. 

r ' The Alexandrians were all satisfied with this 

decree except Pothinus, who, dreading the resent- 
ment of Cleopatra, inspired the people with new 
■jealousies, and solicited Achilles, by private letters, 
to advance with his army from Peiusium in order 
to drive Caesar from the metropolis. Achilles 
. immediately embraced the proposal, and, ap- 

^ jproaching Alexandria with twenty thousand re- 

\ gular troops, put all things again in confusion. 

i Cxsar being in no condition to hazard an engage- 

ment, resolved to keep within the walls of the 
city, and posted his men so advantageously in the 
streets and avenues of the quarter where he re- 
sided, that he found no difficulty in supporting the 
powerful uttvxk of his enemies. AcMlks being 
Cc2 thus 
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thm diss^pointed by the Rotator's precautigiiSi 
changed his measures, and went to attack the pert, 
with the hope of securing the fleet, that he might 
shut up the Romans by sea, and cut ofF the possi* 
bility of their receiving succours on that side^ 
but Caesar, repulsing him there alsp, onised the 
Egyptian vessels to be set on fire, and at the same 
time i^taced a strong garrison in the tower of 
Pharos, by which means he secured his commu- 
nication with the sea* Some of the burning ships 
happening to drive towards the shore, commu* 
xucat^ their flames among the neighboring 
houses, whence the confiagratitm extei^ed to th« 
Bruchion, and consumed the noble library, which, 
had been the work of many kings, and contained 
lour hundred thousand manuscripts. 

Caesar, having written for speedy succours to 
Domitius Calvinus, his lieutenant in A^a, and 
some other persons, fortifl^ the quarter of the 
city, which he possessed, with walls, towers, and 
other works, including within them the royal pa- 
lace, a theatre, which he Used as a citadel, and a 
passage to the harbour. Ptolemy, who was still 
detained in Caesar's qpiaitBrs, received intelligence 
of all that passed, through his chief minister Po* 
thinus; but at length the correspondence was di&> 
covered, and Pothinus was doon^d to suffer death 
for his ti*eason» This execution alarmed Gany- 
medes, an eunuch who was charged with the 
education of Arsinoe, and who had been privy to 
the illegal practices of Pothinus; he therefore- 
conveyed the young. princess secretly to the 
Egyptian ai-my, who were overjoyed at her arri- 
A'al, and immediately proclaimed her queen ; and j 

Ganymedes, having caused Achilles to be put to J 

death upon a false accusation^ obtained the com- f 

mand 
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maud of the annyy and assumed the administre.* 
tioiH)f all other afTairs. He was indeed thoroughly 
qualified for the em|il<^rment of a prime minister, 
being a man of great activity and penetration* 
He contrived many artful stratagems to distress 
Cssar, during the course of the war; and by 
stewing up the communications between the re- 
servoirs in Cssar's quarters, and those in the rest 
of the city, he contrived to turn the sea-water 
into the &rmer, and by that means spoiled all the 
fresh water Ihat was kept in them.* This pro- 
duced the utmcfst confiision among the Romans^ 
and they must certsunly have quitted their quarters 
had not the dictator obviated ^e inconvenience, by 
causing wells to be sunk till some springs of fresh 
water were discovered. 

Cssar, having received inteUigence that a le^ 
gion, sent by Calvinus, was detained on the neigh- 
bouring coasts of LyUk by contrary winds, ad- 
vanced with his whole fleet to convoy it safely to 
Alexandria* Ganymedes instantly assembled all 
his naval forces with a design to intercept him on 
his return, but he was repulsed with considerable 
damage, and would have lost the whole of his 
fleet if Cvsar had not been compelled by the ap- 
proach of night to retire with Us &ithful auxili- 
aries into the harbour. 

To 

* The Alexandrians htTmg no fresh water but that of the 
Nile, the whole city was vaulted underneath their houses for 
receiving and keeping it. On the annual inundation of the 
river, the water was conveyed into the city by a canal, and 
filled all the vau^s or reservoirs, which were built, without 
any partition, id a general communication. The water, thus, 
admitted, served for the common use of the inhabitants till the 
ensuing season, and was drawn in pitchers or buckets through 
an opening) ia each house, like the mouth of a well 
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To repair this misfortune Ganymedes *ew to- 
gether all the ships that were in the private arse- 
nals, and in the mouth of the Nile, with which 
he again attacked the Roman, hot without suc- 
cess. Cxsar, being anxious to improve his vic- 
tory in the best manner, attempted to stvze th^ 
isle of Pharos, and the mole caHed the Heptatsa- 
dium, by which it was joined to the continent 5 
but after he had effected a landing, he was re- 
pulsed, with the loss of more than eight hundred 
men, and was himself exposed to the most im- 
minent danger in his retreat, for the ship in which 
he designed to escape being ready to sink, vrith 
the great number of persons who had hastily em- 
barked, he threw himself into the sea, and with 
great difficulty swam to the next ship. 

The Alexandrians finding that the Roman 
troops retained an unshaken intrepidity in the 
midst of dangers and difficulties^ and that ill suc- 
cess only tended to inflame their military ardour, 
sent a deputation to Csssar, demanding their king, 
and assuring him that a compliance with their 
desire would put a speedy termination to the war. 
Caesar was well acquainted > with the subtilty of 
the Egyptians, and plainly perceived the insin- 
cerity of their professions ; but as he incurred no 
hazard by giving up the king's person, he readily 
granted tjieir request. He admonished the young 
prince to inspire his subjects with sentiments of 
peace and equity ; to redress the evils which had 
already resulted from the war; and to prove 
himself worthy of the confidence that was now 
reposed in him. Ptolemy petitioned, with tears 
in his eyes, that he might continue with the dic- 
tator; affirming he would rather enjoy his com- 
pany as a private citizen, than sway the sceptre 

without 
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ndlhout him* But he was no sooner at the head 
of his anny than he renewed hostilities with more 
vigour than ever : he also attempted to intercept 
Caesar's provisions, but the engagement which 
this design produced near Canopus, termii^ated in 
his confusion, and added new lustre to the former 
achievements of his enemy. 

About this time Mithridates of Pergamus, and 
Antipater the Idumean, marched into Egypt at 
the head of a considerable army, in compliance 
with Cesar's request, and ufon arriving before 
Pelusium, they carried that city by storm. On 
tWr route from thence to Alexandria they found. 
9^1 the passes in the country of Onion seized by 
the Jews, who constituted the-greateat part of the 
inhabitants. This difficulty threatened them with 
the destruction of their plan ; but at length And* 
pater engaged the Jews to espouse Cesar's party,, 
and prevailed on them to furnish die army with; 
pro^sions. Upon their approaching the pelta, 
Ptolemy detached a body of troops to dispute the 
passage of the Nile with them, and a sanguinary 
engagement ensued* Mithridates's wing was sooa 
broken and disordered, but Antipater, by affording 
him a speedy succour, checked the enemy's suc- 
cess, chased them with incredible fury from the 
field of battle, and took ppssessioh of ^eir camp. 
Ptoleiny then advanced with all his forces to oyer* 
power the victorious geqerals, but Cesar, having 
marched secretly to join tiiem, rendered his scheme 
abortive. Most of the Egyptian soldiers were cut 
in pieces, and Ptolemy himself, in attempting to 
escape, was drowned in the Nile. 

Cesar returned to Alexandria about the middle 
of January, aiTd finding no opposition to his i?rilti 
bestowed the crpwn of Egypt on Cleopatra, 

obliging 



b^ging^ her, through motives of poficjr, to many 
her younger brother Ptolemy, vrho was then but 
eleven years of age* The passion he had conceived 
fer Cleopatra was in reality the cause of his un- 
dertaking so dangerous a war, and the same pas« 
sion detained him much longer in Egypt than his 
affairs required ; but the success which attended 
Phamaces, king of the Cimmerian -Bosphorus, 
and son of Mlhridates, the last king of Pontus, in 
the recovery of his fiither's dominions, awakened 
Caesar from the lethargy into which he was drawn: 
by Cleopatra's blandishments, and called him forth 
again to conquest and ambition. 

Cleopatra now enjoyed the throne without the 
leasst disturbance, having an unlimited audiority 
durmg the minority of her brother ; but the young 
prince no sooner assumed his share of the go* 
verment than she caused him to be poisoned, and 
leigned from that time without a partner. 

Soop after this unnatural action, Caesar bein^ 
aasassmated at Rome, and the £unous triumvirate 
£»rmed between Antony, Lepidus, and Octavius^ 
the queen declared for the tijumvirs, and sent 
four lemons to Albienus, the consul Dolabella'a 
lieutenant. These forces were taken by Cassius^ 
who had earnestly solicited Cleopatra to assist him 
against the triumvirs; but finding her obstinate 
in refusal, he march^ towards the frontiers of 
£gypt with a design to invade that, kingdonu 
The enteiprise was, however, relinquished ; and 
Cleopatra, being freed from her apprehensions, 
flMuled vdth a numerous fleet to join Octavius and 
Antony, but a fit of sickness compelled her to re- 
turn to Egypt af^er several of her ghips had been 
wrecked by a violent storm* 

AnUmf 
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. Antcmy bavingpasaed oy&p into Asia^ after the 

&mous biattle of PJulippi, to settle all concenis for 
the interest of the conqueror, received inteUi* 
gence that Cleopatra had assisted Caasius against 
Dolabella* He immediately^ summoned the queen 
to appear before him at Tarsus in CiUda, wluditr 
he was then going on business of importance. 
Cleopatra, who had already proved the effectef 
her charms on C»sar, instantly conceived the de- 
ugn of ensnaring Antony, and ,iHx>mised herself 
tl^ most ample success upon the recollection that 
Caaar had acknowledged her irresistible at a time 
when she was very young and unacquainted with 
the world, whereas Jmony would be equally das- 
sled with the brilliancy of her wit, and the incom- 
parable beauties of her person. She accordingly 
provided herself with rich presents, immense sums 
df mcHiey, sumptuous habits, and splendid oma^ 
ments, and, in comphaiice with Antony's requesly 
set sail for Cilicia* 

As soon as the news of her arrival was pub* 
fished in Tarsus, the citizens of all descriptions 
crowded tntt-of-the gates to meet her ; and An- 
tony, who was distributing justice in the forum^ 
saw his tribunal suddenly deserted, no one re- 
maining with him hut his lictors and domestics*; 
ni«* was it surprising that the populace should 
flock to so interesting a spectacle. Her royal 
galley literally flamed with gold, the sails were of 
tiie finest purple, and the oars inlaid with silver : 
beneath a pavilion of cloth of gold appeared the 
queen, robed like the goddess Venus, and sur- 
rounded by the most beautiful youths and virgins 
of her court, who admirably represented tiie 
Nereids and the Graces ; the hills and dales re* 
echoed with the sound of hautboys, flutes, and 

other 
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Other instHiments, 'with which the oafs kept time, 

' and rendered the hairoony more delightful ; and 
the great quantity of perfumes that were burnt 
on the deck diffused their fragrance on each side 

•«f tihe river, and impregnated the air with the 

' mo^t balsamic odours. 

Cleopatra had no sootier landed - than Atttony 
sent her a complimentary message^ and imtted 
her to supper ; but she returned for answer, Ihat 
according to the rules of politeness, he should 

^^rst come to her, and that she should expect him 
in the tents which were erecting for her accom- 

'tnodalk>n on the banks of. the river. Antony 

•comirfied with her desire, and was entertdned 
with inexpressible magnificence. Next day he 
retumed the compliment, and commanded that no 
expeiKe should be spared; but notwithstanding 
his Inmost efforts, he acknowledged the infe- 
riority of his entertainment to that of Cleopatra. 
The queen's expectations were fully justified by the 
ev«it ; for Antony found such inimitable channs 
in her manners and conversation, that instead of 
arraigning her as an offender, he bowed in homage 
before the shrine of hfer beairty, and readily grant- 

•ed aU her requests, however repugnant to the laws 
of justice, reli^on, or humanitv.* 

Conscious of her fiiscinatmg powers,' and 
anxious to Wnd the Roman by the strongest ties 
to her person and interest, the feir Egyptian en- 
tertain^ him every day, during her residence 
lit Tarsus, with the most sumptuous banquets, 

' whach were served and disposed witii such pe- 
cuMar^egance that she seemed to study to excel 
her own inventions. Antony expressing some 

surprise, 

* It was at this time Antony caused Cleopatra's sister Ar- 
•iaoe to be put to death, who had taken reiuge in the temple 
of Diana, at M^litui. 



^Mipiifley in one of these feastsyat the pnrfiimii 
fii gold cups enriched with jewels that appeared 
joa every side, sh^ told him, tliat since he admired 
aiich trifles, they were at his service, and might be 
carried to his hous^ The next day the bsuiquet 
was mart superb, and Antony was requested to 
bring all his officers of i^ank and disttnctioa with 
himrbe accepted the invitation, and Cleopatra 
piesent^ them with all the gold and silver plate 
Ihut Imd be^ used in the course of the enter- 
tamnMmtf, In one of these feasts ha{^ned the 
incident which Pliny relates of Cleop^ara's pro- 
fusooess* Having laid a considerable wager that 
she could expend more than 50,0001* upcm ose 
l*epast, she caused one of the pearls that she wore 
in her ears, which was valued at the above-men- 
.tjoned sum, to be dissolved in an acid, and then 
swallowed it. She was preparing to melt the 
4>ther in a similar manner, but Pls^cus, who was 
present, diverted her from the de»gn« 

Antony was obliged to quit Tarsus on some af* 
&2r8 of consequence, and Cleopatra accompanied 
him as &r as Tyre, from whence she returned 
into Egypt i but the triumvi^, unable to endure 
her absence, entrusted his business to two of his 
lieutenants, and hastened to Alexandria, where he 
devoted the ensumg winter to all sorts of amuse*- 
ment and voluptuousness* Cleopatra's whole stu«» 
dy was to divert him^ and all her winning arts were 
«xerted to retain him at her court* 
. One day when he was indulging himself in his 
&vourite amusement of angliug, he waa attended 
with very bad success ; this circumstance mortified 
him extremely, as the queen was of the partv, and 
he was unwilling to seem to want address m her 
presence ; he therefore ordered some fishermen 

V0X.L Dd to 
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to dive secretly under water and &sten to his 
hock some of tie largest fishes they could take : 
•his command was punctually obeyed, and Cleo- 
patra affected much surprise at his eictraordinary- 
fortune, but, being perfectly apprised of the arti- 
fice, she caused one of her own people to dive 
under water and ^ten to the triumvir's hook 
a large dry fish of that kind which was brought 
from the Euxine sea into Egypt. When Antony 
drew up his line his embarrassment afforded much 
diversion to the company ; but Cleopatra embracing 
him tenderly, advised him to leave the angling line 
to- the Egyptians, and direct his thoughts to the 
reduction of cities and kingdoms. 

Upon intelligence that Labienus had 
io obtained some great advantages in Sy- 
ria, at the head of the Parthian army, 
Antony took leave of his beloved queen early 
in the spring; but having changed his inten- 
tions witii* respect to the Parthians, he sailed 
into Itidy with two. hundred ships, against Oc- 
tavius: a reconciliation was, however, soon ef- 
fected, and an alliance* formed between the 
&milies, which seemed to promise the hapinest 
tonsequences. It was gencfrally supposed that 
the extraordinary merit of his new wife would 
effectually detach Antony from his recent ill- 
placed affection ; but, after spending the winter 
at Athens, he h^tened back to Alexandria, where 
h6 again indulged without restraint in every- 
species pf luxury and dissij,eation. On his re- 
moving into Syria, to resist the arms of the Par- 
thians, be left Cleopatra in Egypt, but before he 

set 

• Aotooy, by the advice of his friends, had married Oc« 
tavia, the widow of MaicclluA aod sister of Octaviys. 
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set oat cm his expedition, he sent for her into Sy- ' 
Ha, in direct opposition to the advice of all lus 
£piends« On her arrival she persuaded him to 
commit such flagrant .acts of cruelty and injustice 
as rendered him odious to the whole nation. The 
delay which he made with her before he com- 
^ menced his march gainst the Parthians, was pro- 
ductive of many misfortunes, and his imprudence 
in returning in the depth of winter, merely for 
the satis&ction of seeing her, was attended with 
the loss of sixty thousand soldiers, who either pe- 
rished from the severity of the season, or the in- 
predible hardships they had suffered on their long 
marches* 

On his return to Syria he retired to the castle 
oi Leucecome, between Sidon and Berytus, and 
there passed his time in revelling with the queen 
of Egypt, without expressing the least concern far 
the loss of liis troops. As, however, he deemed it 
necessary to pacify the soldiery, who justly com- 
plained of their accumulated sufferings, he (Hxlered 
some clothes and money to be distributed among 
them in Cleopatra's name, and then returned to 
Alexandria with the idol of his affectioos. 
. The kings of Parthia and Media having quar- 
relled, in itie mean time, respecting the divi- 
sion of the booty which they had taken from the 
Romans, the latter sent ambassadors to Antony, 
offering to join him ag^nst the Parthian with ail 
his forces. At the same time intelligence arrived 
that the Parthians had revolted against their so- 
vereign, and were all in the utmost confusion : 
in consequence of this, Antony hastened into Sy- 
ria to embrace the opportunity of revenging him- 
self upon a formidable enemy. But Cleopatra, 
hearing that Octavia was coine as fiir as AUiens, 

in 
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in her way to Anlony, «tid fearing: that the virtue, 
wisdom, and gravity, of that jnstly celebrated lady 
might recal the triumvir to a sense of duty and 
honour, emptaiyed various arts to make herself 
look' pale and dejected, and then wrote to her 
predulous lover, that his absence had materially 
affected her health, and that she must inevitably 
dke if he refused to return. Antony immediately 
hastened to the arms of his mistress, and was so 
deeply affected by her tears, blandishments, re- 
proaches, and vows of everlasting love, that he 
consented to relinquish his projected expedition^ 
and to command Octaiia to proceed no &rther| 
but to wait for him at Athens. 

Early in the ensuing spring Antony set out for 
Syria, with an intention to march from thrice 
into Parthia. Before he commenced his joumeyy* 
he bestowed Cyrene, Cyprus, Coeio-Syria; Ituriay > 
^d Phcenice, with great part of Crete and Cilidat 
upon Cleopatra. But this lavish bounty not sa- 
tisfying her insatiate ambition, she earnestly so- 
licited him to put to death Heixxi, king of Judea^ 
and Malchus, king of Arabia-Petrxa, that their 
dominions might be transferred to her. This 
wicked request proved unsuccessful ; but Antony, 
to pacify her, consented to give her that part of 
Malchus's kingdom which bordered on Egypt ; 
and out of Herod's, the tenitory of Jericho, with 
tlie balsam gardens. The queen having obtained 
these important grants, accompanied her lover 
as far as the Euj^rates, and f^tuming by way of 
Apamea and Damascus, came to Jerustdem, where * 
she was sumptuously entertained by Herod. During 
her stay in that city she had the audacity to feign 
an affection for the king, and acted so unbecoming 
theiiiaracterof her sex, thatHerod formed adesign 

to 
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to assassinate her, but being dissuaded from sd 
dangerous an attempt^ he continued to entertairi 
her with all possible respect, and attended her in 
person to the frontiers of her kingdom* 

Antony, who, in defiance of 5ie most 
solenm oaths and promises, had taken Ar- ^^ * 
tabazus, king of Armenia, prisoner, and re- 
duced his country, now hastened back to Egypt; 
and entered Alexandria in a triumphal car, pre- 
ceded by the trophies of his victory and by th6 
most illustrious captives. Cleopatra waited to re* 
ceive him in the forum, being seated on a golden 
throne, which was placed on a scaffold overlaid 
with sUver, and surrounded by the chief lords of 
her court. The tihfortunate Artabazus was brought 
before her in golden chains, and with him the 
Other prisoners of distinction ; but on being com- 
manded to kneel befwe her, they peremptorily 
refused their compliance. 

A few days after his arrival, Antony summoned 
a general assembly of the Alexandrians, to meet 
in the gymnasium, and there made a public ora- 
tion, in which he proclaimed Cesario, the son of 
Cleopatrfi and Julius Cxsar, king of Egypt and 
Cyprus, in conjunction with his mother; to 
Alexander he gave Armenia, Media, Parthia, and 
the other eastern countries from the Euphrates to 
Jndia, when they should be subdued ; to Cleopatrtt, 
l^e twin sister of Alexander, he promised Lybia 
and Cyrene ; and to Ptolemy, whom he sumamed 
Philadelphus, he presented Phoenice, Syria, Cili- 
• cia, and all the countries of Asia Minor from th^ 
Euphrates to the Hellespont, confetiing on each* 
D d 2 ' ' of 

« * Aknadec, CItopatn, and Ftolefuy, wvc tU childns 
^ AittoDy and Cleopatra. 
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of the <;hildren the title of king of kings. Ta 
complete the absurdity of his conduct, he obliged 
his queen to take the name of Isis, himself as- 
suming that of Osiris, and from that time they 
both appeared in public in the dress that was 
deemed peculiar to those Egyptian deities. 

As soon as the season allowed him to take the 
field, Antony commenced his march into Parthia, 
and advanced as &r as the banks of the Araxis, 
when he received intelligence that Octavius had 
enfiamed the minds of the Roman citizens i^inst 
him, and was making such preparations as seem* 
ed to indicate an approaching rupture. This 
news induced him to relinquish his intendied ex- 
pedition, and having detached Canidius, one of 
ids lieutenants, with sixteen legions to the coasts 
•f the Ionian sea, he iDomediately hastened to 
Ephesus, that he might be able to act in case of 
a war, which there was great reason to expect* 
Cleopatra obtained permission to accompany him 
in this journey, notwithst^ding the remonstrances 
iof all his friends. From Ephesus he removed to 
Samos, and from thence he sailed to Athens, 
spending tiie greatest part of the year, according 
to his ysusd custom, in luxury and voluptuousness* 
During his stay at Athens he entertained a suspi- 
cion that Cleopatra, notwithstanding her pretended 
affection, had a de^gn upon his life, and therefore 
he would not partake of any dish at her banquets 
till it had beai tasted by some other person. 
The queen, in order to obviate his fears, and at 
the same time to prove how ineffectual all his 
precautions would be if she rfeally meditated his 
destruction, caused all the flowers to be dipped in 
poison which composed the garlands that were to 
be worn by Antony and herself at the next feast. 

When 
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When the triumidr was m the height of festivity-^ 
Cleopatra proposed drinking the flowers of their 
garlands, and Antony admiring the frolic, threw 
some of them into his wine, and was on the point 
of swallowing them, when the queen seizing him 
by the arm, told him the flowers were poisoned^ 
and that she, against whom he had been so 
guarded, had prepared the poison. She then 
commanded a condemned criminal to be brought 
in, and caused him to drink the wine in Antony's 
cup, which immediately terminated his life. 

In compliance with the advice of some of his 
partisans, AntcHiy declared war against his former 
colleague, who was now employed in stirring np 
the Romans against him ; and at the same time ' 
sent a divorce to Octavia, whom he ordered to be 
driven forcibly from his house at Rome. His 
preparations for the war were so &r advanced 
that an immediate attack upon his adversary would 
in all probability have been attended with signal 
success, as Octavius was not then in a condition 
to withstand his forces either by sea or land ; but 
in this as in every other afBedr of importance hQ 
was immersed in misfortune through his ill-&te4 
passion, for instead of leading his valiant soldiers 
to the field while they might reasonably have exr 
pected the victory, he continued X» banquet and 
revel with Cleopatra as if in the most peaceable 
times. Whenever he appeared in public she was 
with him \ even in the administration of justice 
in the forum she was seated by his side; he 
always addressed her with the title of queen an4 
sovereign;^ and frequently followed her on foot 
among the eunuchs, while she was drawn through 
the city in a stately and magnificent chariot. In 
iMi she had gained so entire an aa o e n dcncy over 

YAxA 
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kim that ^^he entertained the hope of becoming 
queen of Rome. 

Octavius having prepared a powerful 
^j fleet atad army, declared war • against the 
* queen of Egypt, and as soon as ^e season! 
would permit, the two annies prepared for en- 
gagement, and the fleets put to sea. After several 
encounters, Antony was persuaded by Cleopatra 
to put the whole to the issue of a sea fight, though 
Canidius remonstrated on the impolicy of incur- 
ring such a risk. This memorable battle wai 
fought at the mouth of the Ambracian gulph, near 
Ae city of Actium, in sight of both armies. Th^ 
victory, being disputed with great vigour and re- 
solution, was for some time doubtfol, but the ridi- 
culous timidity of Cleopatra induced her to draw off 
the whxAe Egyptian squadron, consisting of sixty 
large vessels, in the middle of the engagement ; 
and her ill-fitted lover immediately followed her, 
to the astonishment of all the spectators. 

Next day Octavius detached a squadron of his 
best ships in pursuit of the fogitives, but they soon 
Ktumed to the fleet without execu^ng their com- 
mission, and Cleopatra and Antony arrived safely 
at Txnarus in Laconia. Antony had been takeni 
on board the queen's ship as joon as he came up 
with it, but he refused to see the author of hi« 
tnisfortunes during the voyage. On his arrival 
at Tsnarus, however, his anger was appeased by 
Ihe mediation of Cleopatra's women, and he again 
treated that iaithless princess with liis accustomed 
tespect and fondness. 

From 

* Octavius tacaed the war to be decbfed only against Cleo- 
^trs, to avoid offinding Aaton^'s fidra^ wHm wffc v«c|ie 

ywncrous and powerful at Rom^. 
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From TsnaruS) Antony sailed to Lybia, where 
he had left Pinarius ScaipuS) with a corndderable 
body of troops, to defend the Egyptian fixxitier on 
that fflde, but on his landing he had the mord^ 
fication to find that Scarpus, and all the forces 
under his command had revolted to Octavhis* 
The only resolution therefore he could now take, 
was to follow Cleopatra to * Alexandria : where 
he found her engs^d in a very extraordinary un- 
dertaking. To avdd Ming into the hands of 
Octavius, who, she was well aware, would fol*. 
low her into Egypt, she commanded all her ships 
in the Mediterranean to be carried to the Red' 
aea, over an isthmus of seventy miles, for the 
purpose of transporting herself and all her trea- 
sures be3rond the enemy's reach. But the Ara- 
bians who inhabited that coast having burnt all the 
vessels, she was obliged to relinquish her design. 

The extremity to which she was now reduce^ 
effected a total change in her projects, and she 
instantly formed the base resolution of sacrificipg* 
Antony to his inveterate foe wh«m she now re- 
garded as her conqueror. She accordingly pre- 
vailed oh her deluded lover to send proposals of 
peace to Octavius ; and joined her deputies in the 
same embassy ; but gave them private instruc- 
tions to treat separately for herself. Octavius re- 
fused to admit Antony's ambassadors to his pre- 
puce, but Cleopatra's were dismissed with a 
&tourable answer. 

Antony 

* Cleopatra fearing lett the knowledge of her misfeftuBet 
ihoold excite her sobjecti to a revolt* entered the harbottr with 
emblematical ornamentt on her fhipsas if ihe had obtained a- 
si^^nal victory, and when by this artifice she had obtained ad^ 
mission into ker metropoli8,-ahe issued orders for the eaecutioa 
«l al> thote pcnona who were avent to her aieasuret. 
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Antonf ) on his retwn from Lybiai was so deeply 
overwhelmed with distress by the treachery of 
Scarpus, that he was with difficulty preveated 
from rushing into the arms of death, and on lus ■ 
landing, retired to a country-house on the banks 
of the Nile, in order to sequester himself from - 
Cleopatra, and all his former companions. But 
as nothing could erase from his wounded heart 
the recollection of his beloved queen, he soon' 
quitted his retreat, and returned to Alexandria, 
from whence he again sent deputies to demand, 
life of Octavius upon the shameful condition of 
residing at Athens in the capacity of a private per- 
son ; provided Cleopatra and her children might . 
retain the government of Egypt. 

This deputation proving equally unsuccessful 
with the former, Antony seemed determined on 
extinguishing the recollection of his past troubles, 
and the apprehension of his approaching destruc- 
tion by immoderate luxury and voluptuousness : 
Cleopatra and he regaled each other alternately, 
and strove to exceed each successive entertain- 
ment in splendour and magnificence. 

Octavius being extremely aoxious to get the 
queen of Egypt within his power, that he might 
adorn his triumph with her person, and discharge 
his debts with her immense treasures, sent her seve- 
ral assurances of protection on condition that she 
would kill Antony, whom he styled the author^, 
of all her misfortunes : Cleopatra j)eremptorily re-^ 
fused to embrue her hands in the blood of her 
lover, but at the same time consented to deliver 
his person and the kingdom of Egypt into the 
eneipy's hand. In consequence of this promise 
Ae city of Pelusium was betrayed to Octavius, 
though well fortified and garrisoned, while An- • 

tony 
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tony tiras gone to lay siege to Peritonium, the 
key oi Egypt, on the western side, Antony, 
frustrated in his designs and defeated with the loss 
of his whole fleet, hastened to Alexandria to de- 
fend his beloved queen and her metropolis from 
the fury of Octavius* On his arrival he found 
Cleopaba employed in removing her jewels and 
most valuable effects to a monument which she 
had formerly caused to be built near the temple 
of I»s. Upon being que^oned respecting this 
removal of her treasures, together with a great 
quantity of aromatic wood, flax, perfumes, Sec* 
she answered, that if the town should be taken, 
«he would there raise a funeral pile and consume 
herself with her riches in the flames to disappoint 
the enemy of his expectations. This, however, 
was a mere stratagem to conceal her perfidy from 
Antony, and to obtain some more solemn assur- 
ances of favour from Octavius. 

The enemy having in the mean time advanced 
with great marches, encamped in the hippodrome, 
hoping soon to make himself master of the city, 
by means of the private intelligence which he 
held with Cleopatra. Antony, who was ignorant 
of the queen's intrigues, made a vigorous sally, 
and threw the besiegers into great disorder ; but 
this was the last effort of his expiring valour, for 
instead of improving his advantage, or providing 
for his personal safety, he presented himself in his 
armour before Cleopatra, and, amidst the accla- 
mations of the Alexandrians, prostrated himself 
before her throne, recommending to her favour 
one of his soldiers who had distinguished himself 
on that occasion in a very eminent manner. The 
queen immediately sent for the soldier, and in the 
presence of the whole people presented him with 

a suit 
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a suit of armouf and helmet of pure ffMj ^ri^ 
which he deserted the same night to Octaviys. 

Eaiiy the aext morning Antony resolved to 
attack the invader by sea and land. He accord- 
ingly drew up his land army upon some eminence 
witlun the city, and from thence kept the galleys 
in view, which were ssuling out of the port to attack 
the enemy's fleet. He waited in silence the result 
of the expected engs^ment, but the signal was no 
sooner given, than Cleopatra's a.dmiral struck his 
flag and surrendered his whole force, in coippliance 
with the orders of his royal mistress. , 

This treason convinced Antony of the sincerity 
of those friends who had warned him of Cleor 
patra's perfidy, and opened his eyes to the tru^ 
extent of his misfortune. Frantic with rage, per- 
plexity, and despair, he challenged Octavius to 
decide their quarrel by single combat; but the 
young Roman, sioiling at ^e proposal, replied 
that if Antony was weary of his life, there were 
means enough in Alexandria to give him relief 
Upon the receipt of this contemptuous message 
Antony hastened to the palace, in order to sacri- 
fice Cleopatra to his just resentment; but she 
eluded his fiiry by a timely flight, and, having 
shut herself up in the above-mentioned monu- 
ment, with three attendants, caused it to be pub- 
lished that she had killed herself to avoid the 
horrors of captivity. 

This artifice hastened the dreadful catas<;rophe 
of Antony's calamities .; for he no sooner heard 
that the queen was dead, than all his former af^ 
fection mshed into hift heart ; lus transports of 
lage werfi converted to those of grief; and he iur 
jBtantly formed the desperate resolution of follow- 
ing her example. He accordingly retired to his 

apartment 
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iipdrtmeril with a faithful slave, Vfhb had engaged 
to kill him when the extremity of his affairs 
should require that mournful office, and, remind" 
ing him of his promise, commanded him to ruH 
him through the body ; but the affectionate Eros> 
unable to muiider his beloved master, stabbed 
himself to the heart, and sunk lifeless at his feet. 
Antony immediately fell upon his sword, and 
gave himself the wound of which he aftei'wards 
died. At that moment one of the queen's officers 
camis to contradict the account of her death, and 
found him weltering in his blood. Antony, hear- 
ing that his beloved Cleopatra was alive, suffered 
his wound to be dressed, and caused himself to 
be carried to the* monliment. ' The queen would 
not permit the gates to be opened for his admis- 
aaon, lest she should be surprised by the enemy, 
but, having ordered her servants to fasten him 
to some ropes which hung from the top of the 
laionument, she drew him up, with the a^istalice 
ctf her two women. Never was there a more 
affecting sight. Antony, bathed in hrs^^lood, 
struggling with death, stretching out his feeble 
anns, and turning his dying eyes to Cleopatra, as 
if conjuring her to receive his latest breath, was 
^ dragged up in the air; while the object of his dear 
affection pulled the cords with trembling hands 
and distorted features, for the poor satis&cti<n) of 
seeing him dip in her arms. 

When she had, with much difficulty. 
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drawn him up to her, she laid him upon 
a< bed ; tore her garments to stop the 
bJeeding of his wound ; bedewed his &ce with a 
profusion of tears ; caJled him by the mo9t en- 
dearing epithets ; and cut off his hair, accordmg 
to the superstiUon of t)ie Pagans,, who believed 
Vol. I. £ e this 
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thb to be a relief to any person who died a vkfefit 
death* Antony, seeing the queen's afiUction, en^ 
deavoured to comfort her by obserrang, that his 
defeat was honourable, «nce it was no disgrace 
for one Roman to be vanquished by anc^ier; 
and that his death was rendered felicitous by her 
kind attentions : he advised her to save her lifb 
and kingdom, provided she could do it with ho- 
nour, and warned her to trust none of the con- 
queror's friends, except Proculeius. The exerti<9i 
which attended the^ words was too powerftd for 
his strength, and he closed his eyes in death at 
the moment that Proculeius arrived Irom the 
enemy's camp* 

Octavius, who had received intelligence of aB 
that passed, and had shed some tears at the sight 
of the sword with which Antony had wounded 
himself, commissioned Proculeius to get the queen 
into, his hands : but she refused to surrender heN 
sel^ unless he would promise in his master's 
name that her children should enjoy the king- 
dom. He being unable to accede to the^ 
terms, reported the ill success of his confeiw 
ence to Octavius^ who immediately s^t Coi^ 
nelius Gallus, a man of great learning and elo- 
quence, to persuside her to confide in lus cle-* 
mency ; Gallus accordingly went to the gate of 
the monument, md, speaking to her through ihb 
crevices, engaged her attention) while Proculeius 
scaled the wall, and entered, with two officers, 
at the place where Antony had been tdten in. 
When Cleopatra saw him appear she drew a 
daggt^r with an intent to stab hersdf, but Pit)cu- 
leius running swiftly to her, forced the weapon 
from her hand, and shook her. robes lest she 
should have concealed any poison in them; he 

then 
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tiien assured her, in general terms, that she tnight 
lafely rely on Ociavius's good^nature ; and imn^e- 
dktely dispatched a messenger to inform him that 
the queen of Egypt was- his prisoner The vicUi- 
fioQB Roman was oveijoyed at this important news, 
and detached Epaj^roditosy one of his freedmen, 
to guard< her care^ly, and prevent her from mak- 
ing any attempt upon her own life : enjoining him 
at the aanie time to treat her with all possible re- 
tpect and complaisance. 

He now approached the city of Alexandria, 
and, finding Uie gates open, went with Arius, a 
native of the place, who had been his preceptor, 
to the gymnasium, where he ascended a tri- 
bimal, ontd made an eloqisent harangue to the 
ckizens, In which he told them that he freely 
pardoned them*in regai^ to their god Serapis, on 
account of the beauty of their city, and for the 
esteem wych he had £:>r the merit and abilities 
^Arius. 

Cleopatra, having in the mean time obtained 
permisiHon to bury Antony, caused the body of 
her unfi»lunate lover to be embalmed in the most 
mostly manner^ and deposited in* the buryii^-place 
of the kings of Egypt. 

Octavius deem^ it improper to intrude upon 
her privacy during the first days of her mourning : 
hot when the. violence of her grief had subsid<^, 
he was introduced, by her own permission, intQ 
' her dhamber. He found her ext^ided on a little 
bed, in a very simple and negligent manner : her 
hair was dishevelled ; her visage haggard ; her eyes 
awobft by excessive weeping ; and her bosom co- 
vered with wounds and bruises : yet, though so 
peatly disQgured, she did not despair of inspir- 
ing her yoi)thfi»|.icen<|ueror with the same senti* 

meats 
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ments as had formerly eiiilatne;^ the hearts of S\x^ 
lius Csesar and Marc* Antony. With this desiga 
she threw herself at his feet^ and exerted all her 
charms in depicting the situation of. her af-< 
faii*s ; all her arts were employed to no purpose^ 
for Octayius did not appear to be affected either 
with her person or conversation, but merely ad- 
vised her to take courage, and to rest assured that 
his intentions were equitable. She was far from 
misconstruing this inauspicious coldness, yet she 
dissembled her concern, and put an inventory 
into his hands of all her moveables, jewels, and 
revenues. Seleucus, one of her treasurers, then 
present, accused het* of concealing part of her 
most valuable effects ; in return for which affront 
she fiew towards him, and seizing him by the 
hair, gave him several blows on the face. Then 
turning towards Octavius, die demanded whether 
such treatment from a servant was not insupport-t 
able ; and acknowledged that she had reserved 
some jewels for a pi^esent to his wife and sister, 
that through their intercession she might receive 
some alleviation of her misfortunes* Octaviusj, 
supposing from this discourse that his prisoner 
had relinquished all thoughts of suicide, gave her 
' free permission to dispose of the jewels in what 
manner she thought proper ; and, having promis- 
ed to treat her with more generosity than she ex- 
pected, quitted the apartment. 

Cleopatra being now convinced that she was 
designed as an ornament to the victor's triumph, 
firmly resolved to avoid approaching in&my by a 
voluntary death, and devoted her thoughts en- 
tirely to the execution of that design. In hopes 
of deceiving the vigilant Epa^^roditus, who never 
suffered her to go out of his sight, she obtained 

permission 



pefmi^on to pay her last respects to the memdry 
of Antony : she bathed the tomb with her tears, 
covered it wHh flowers^ and, with many expressions 
of grief, performed such ceremonies as were prac- 
tised among the Egyptians on similar occasions. 
But Epaphroditus kept so close to her during the 
whole time, tliat she had no opportunity of at- 
^mpting any thing on her own life. 

Upon her return she commanded a sumptuous 
entertainment to be made, and exhibited an un- 
common degree of idvacity during the feast. In 
the height of her apparent mirth, she rode from 
table, and wrote a letter to Oclavius, which she 
requested Epaphroditus to deliver with his own 
hands immediately* Having by this artiflci^ de- 
livered herself fix>m the observatbn of Casar's 
freedman, she retired, with two female attendants^ 
to her chamber, where ^e dressed herself in her 
Yoyal robeSt lay down on her bed, and asked for a 
basket of figs wluch one of her fiuthfiil servants 
had brought h6r in the disguise of a peasant. 
Among the figs was concesded an asp,* which 
sh0 applied to her left arm> and, sinking imme- 
diately into a lethargy, she expired in the arm* 
of her maids. '^ 

Octavius, having found by Cledpatra*s letter 
that she had resolved to destroy herself, immedi-^ 
ately dispatched some (rf his friends to see what 
had happened, and to prevent, if possible, the ac- 
complishment of her purpose. These persons 
found the guards standing at the gate, and mis- 
trusting nothing: Imt on their entering the queen's 
£ e 3 apartment, 

* A kln^ of Mrpdit peculiar to Egypt and Lybia, and of 
a very venomous nature ; those who were bitten bv it fell 
immediately into a lethargy, and died without cxbibitiio^ 
any sensations of pain* 
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apartment, they found her lying dead on a goldeii 
bed, in her royal robea : one of her maids tike- 
wise dead at her feet, and the other expiring by, 
her side* Octavius, being informed of these par-, 
ticulars, hastened to the apartment, and tried all 
possible means to recover his foir prisoner* But 
finding that his attempts were fruitless, he 
grant^ her last petition, and caused her to be 
buried with the utmost pomp in the same tomb 
with Antony* 

Thus died Cleopatra, in the thirty-ninth 

'^' year of her age, and the twenty-second of 
her reign* She was a woman of extraor- 
dinary abilities, for she is said to have been per- 
fect mistress of the Greek and Latin languages, 
and to have conversed fluently with Ethiopians^ 
Troglodites, Jews, Aralnans, Syrians, Medes, and 
Persians, without the assistance of an interpreter* 
$he retained, in the midst of her voluptuousnesSf 
a taste for potite learning, and erected a magnifi- 
cent library, which she enriched with the twa^ 
hundioed thousand volumes taken from Pergamus* 
She seems to have been capable of the most ardi^nt 
firttachments, but ambition was her ruling passion^ 
and to this she sacrificed her love, her kmgdom^ 
and her life* In her ended the £unily of Ptolemy 
Lagus, the founder of the Egyptian monarchy^ 
after it had retained the sceptre two hundred and 
ninety-three years, from the death of Alexander 
the Great* 

After Cleopatra's decease, Egypt was reduced 
to a Roman province, and governed by a prxtjoic 
sent thither from Rome* 
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The IBstory of the Moabite^^ AnananiteBy MidUmk€9f, 
Edonutesy and Jinmlekitee. 



SECTION I. 

7^ History qf Moot. 

T OT, the progenitor of this people, ^s, after: 
■*-^ his fiither Haran's decease, brought from Ur 
of the Chaldees, to Haran in Mesopotamia; and 
placed beneath the protection of his i^ncle Abraham^, 
who carried him with him into Canaan. . Frpo^ 
thence they were compelled, by a &mine, to re« 
moTe into Egypt : and soon after thieir return, they, 
deemed it a^sable to separate, as their fiocks and' 
herds were so greatly increased, that they began to, 
experience the want of pasture and water. Abra- 
ham gave his nephew the choice of removing to 
what part of the country he thought proper : and 
Lot immediately chose the plain of Jordan, which, 
at that time was so fertile and irriguous, as to be 
deemed comparable with the land of Egypt, and 
even with Paradise itself. In this delightfid plain. 
Lot fixed his abode in the vicinage of Sodom, and 
afterwards dwelt in the city itself. But the Sodo- 
imtes being overpowered by the victorious Che- 
dorlaomer and his allies. Lot had the misfortune 
to be taken prisoner with all his &mily, and must 

have 
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have been carried away by the enemy, had not 
Abraham taken up arms in his behalf, and reco- 
vered all his effects. Notmthstanihng thb warn- 
ing, and the unnatural wickedness of the inha-^ 
bitants, he still continued to live in Sodom, till the 
offended IMty sent two mgds with an express 
commission to destroy the place. 

The heavenly messengers approached Sodom 
in the coc^ of die evening, and found Lot sitting 
in the gate. He, supposing them to have been 
travellers, invited them to his house, according 
to the hospitality of the eastern nations* But 
they had scarcely accepted his proffered accom- 
modation, when t^e cit^ns assembled in a tumul- 
tuous manner, and demanded that the strangers 
lAiould be delivered up to them. Lot, who wai 
-perfectly aware of their hdrrible design, endea* 
voured to disperse them by soft persuasions, and 
even consented to sacrifice his own virgin daugh- 
ters to their impurity, for the preservation of his 
guests ; but, as lAis offer was peremptorily re^ 
jected, and the imquitous citisens prcK^eeded t6 
violence, the angels suddenly pulled tiieir host 
into the* house, shut the door, and struck the 
rioters witii blindness. 

Ih tile mean time the angels acqusonted Lot 
with the nature of theil* commission, and eamesti/ 
exhorted him to provide for his own safety, and 
t9iat of his friends. In consequence of which, 
he went before day-break to his sons-in-law, and' 
warned them of the impencfing danger^ which 
they could only avoid by immediate flight, but 
his sdutary advice was rejected. ' 

Early on the morrow, the angels commanded 
Lot to depart with his wife and two daughters, 
lest they shouM be involved in the general de« 

Btruction; 
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struction ; and^ cm his appearing somewhat dila- 
tmy, they hastily laid hold of him and his rek* 
tives, and brought them out of the dty, enjoin* 
ing them to escape with the utmost speed to the 
mountains, and advising diem not to look back 
lest they should be consumed. Lot, considering 
that the mountains were at a considerable di- 
stance, and fearing, lest he should be una^e to 
reach them in time £»r the preservation of his 
li&y earnestly intreated permissicm to retreat to 
a small city near Sodom, then called Bela, biH 
afterwards cUstinguished by the name of Zoarw- 
The angels readily granted his request, and ass- 
sured him, their commission shoidd not be exe* 
cuted till he had reached the place. Immediately 
after sun-rise^ the threatened retributicm descend* 
ed on the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah : 
and Lot's wife, unmindful of the angel's express 
Qommand, looked back, and was instantly chang- 
ed mto a pillar of salt. 

Lot soon quitted Zoar after this awfiil cata- 
strophe, and went with his daughters to tho 
mountains, on the east of the D^ sea, whaise 
he dwelt in a cave« In this solitude, the two 
young women dreading lest they should die 
childless, contrived to deceive their father^ and 
have issue by him. They acoudingly reduced 
their plan to execution, and from their incesn 
tuous commerce proceeded two sons, one of 
whom was named Moab, the father of .the people, 
now under consideradon. 

The descendants of Lot settled in the country 
bordering on the . above-mentioned mountain, 
which some authors suppose to have been a part 
of Coelo-Syria, while others affirm that it belongs 

to. 
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toAnMat and^ lumi^drfveiiout the oidiilriu 
iNlMits,* possessed themselves of a smail tnvcty 
thence called the land of Moab, liie descriptieii 
«f whicK mil appear in the geography of Jucka. 
. With the. customs and mawiers of this people) 
historians seem to have been but little acquainted* 
It is however certain, tfaatthmr goifemment tras 
monarchical ; their religion, a compound of 
Judaism and idolatry ; and their dn& employ** 
ments of a pastoral nature* Whaft language they 
used it is now tmpossiUe to detehnine ; but they 
are supposed to have sp^ben a dialect of the 
Caaiaanitish or Hcibrew* They sacrificed in 
the opoi air, on mountains ded i cated to that ser^ 
vite, and in tea4>les erected to their idols : the 
usual riotinia were ran» and oxen ; but en es-> 
trsordtnary occa»ons their altars were stained 
with human blood* 

. Balak, Hie son of Zippor, enjoyed tiie 
f • J regal dignity when the Israelites were eu* 
camped in a part of their own acqdi- 
sUsDns, called ^ The Plains of Moab." Thisprmoe^ 
alarmed at the approach of a strong and victor 
fious peo|^, whom he was in no conctition to i«« 
sist, c^patched messengm in quest of Balaam, n 
feuiious prophet, or diviner, in whose prayem 
and imprecationa the Moalntes had great oon« 
iidence ; requestmg that he would come without 
delay, and curse the tribes who had occasi on e d 
such uPcasinesB to the king and his counselors. 



* The fint iRhal>UaM8 of tbisland were the EniuM, % 
people of extraonlinaiy strength and stature, having heeo 
much weakened by the invasioa of Chedorlaoraer and hii 
allies, they became an easy conquest to the Mtabites, Vho 
pHk poMesaion of their country. 
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thigam dmtei the messengen to Btay viifei Mm 
Hiftt nighty that he mght en^aiJPe of God whetiier 
he dioukl accede to their desiie ; but^ beaig com* 
manded not to go, nor presume to curse a peo^ 
who were die espedal &Voaiite8 of Hie Ahmg^tf, 
he told them next mofDing that he durst not 
transgress the injunction of God, and so^ dismiss* 
. ed ^m*« On their return with this answer^ 
BaJak sent other messaigers of a more ^stm- 
l^oished qua]lt79 who mi^t hc^ to aBure lihe 
prophet by promises of great wealth and pre* 
lermtot. l^aam told them, that no wealth 
eould tempt him to violate the Dime ooinmand» 
However, bem^ anxious to gi»tify their master, he 
consulted the Almighty once more, and obtahiied 
permission to go^ provided he said nothing incon-^ 
aistent with the high decree of Heaven. He im« 
mediately commenced his joumeyy but his inten- 
tions seem to have been di^leasing to God ; for 
an angel was sent to impede his progress. The 
ass on which he rode, seeing an angel vnth a 
drawn sword in his hand) attempted three timem 
to turn out of the way ; somI, upcm being as oftben 
strwk by her irritated master, God mhraculously 
opened her mouth, and she expostulated with 
him for his ill-timed severity. Balaam in ^e 
heat of his resentment^ psdd no attention to the 
prodigy, but when he perceived the celestial op- 
ponent, he prostrated himaelf on the ground, and 
proposed to return home: but the angel per- 
mitted him to proceed, after warning him to say 
no more than God should suggest. 
' Having experienced the most honourable re- 
ception at the court of Balak, he went, with his 
royal employer, to the high places of Baal on 
Mount Abarim, whence he miglit have a foil- 

prospect 
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IHt^pect' of the camp of the IsraeBtes. Tlfere 
Balak, by the prophet's directiox), built seven 
akars, and offered a bullock and a ram upon each 
altar ; and the same ceremony was afterwards 
performed in two other places of the mountain* 
The two first times Balaam sought for enchant- 
ments, in order to obtain power to curse the 
<;^dren of Israel ; but without success, for he 
was positively commanded to bless them, though 
sorely against his inclination* The third time* 
therefore, Ending that no enchantment could 
prevail ^;ainst Jacob, nor any divination against 
Israel, he omitted his former arts ; pronounced 
an emphatic blessing on the objects of hi$ aver- 
sion, and, to the great mortification of Balak, de- 
clared that a curse should attend him who pre- 
sumed to curse that happy people. The king, 
enraged at such a disappointment, commanded 
him to depart immediately ; and Balaam returned 
home, but not without giving most wicked * coun- 
sel to Balak and the Midianites, which proved very 
pernicious to the children of Israel. 

The next action recorded of the Moab- 

itAx ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ instruments of 
, ^ the second oppression of the Israelites, 
after their setdement in the land of Canaan ; for, 
that people returning to idolatry on the death of 

Othniel, 

* He said that God would never withdraw hi« protection 
from the Israelites, while they continued in their duty ; and 
therefore it would he politic in Balak to entice them to idol- 
atry, hy sending some of his most beautiful vir^ns to their 
camp, with instructions to captivate their affections, and se- 
duce them from the object of their worship. This stratagem 
succeeded top well ; as twenty-four thousand men perished 
by a plague, with which the Ahnighty chastised theu: incon- 
tinence and idolatry. 
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Ot&md, the son of Kenez, God resolved to chas* 
tise them by the hand of Eglon, king of Moab x 
•who accordingly invaded Israel, and kept them in 
subjection during the space of eighteen years: 
but God, upen their recurring to him with contrition 
of heart, raised them up a deliverer named Ehud, 
^f the tribe of Benjamin. . . 

Ehud being appointed by his countrymen to 
carry a present to Eglon, resolved to embrace 
that opportunity of delivering Israel from their 
hard oppression. Accordingly, having delivered 
the present, and accompanied those who had 
l)rought it as &r as the quarries near Gilgal on 
their way home, he framed an excuse for re- 
turning to Eglon. Being admitted to the king's 
presence, and all the attendants ordered to with- 
draw, he told him that he had a message to 
him from God ; and immediately stabbed him in 
the belly with a dagger he had concealed under 
his garment for that purpose. The servants 
having waited a long time after Ehud's depar- 
ture, began to fear that some accident had hap» 
pened to their master : they therefore forced 
open the door of his apartment, and found hini 
dead on the floor with the dagger remaining in 
his body. Ehud in the mean time escaped be- 
yond Jordan, and, having assembled a body of 
forces, attacked the Moabites on the west of the 
liver within the borders of Canaan, and slew ten 
thousand of their best men ; by which means he 
effectually freed the Israelites from the yoke of 
that nation. 

No further mention is made of the Moabites, 
after this event till the time of Saul, who warred 
gainst them mth great success. Upon David's 

Vol. I. F f accession 
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ibpcessbn to the crown, this pec^ entered into 
a confederacy aggdnst him, with several of the 
neighbouring nations ; but tiie celebrated Israelite 
immediately crushed their designs, by putting 
two-thirds of them to the sword, and reducing 
the rest to a state of vassalage. 

From this time they continued tributary 
, g* 5^' to Solomon and Rehoboam, till the revolt 
of the ten tribes, when they became sub- 
ject to the kings of Israel, though they had still - 
kings of their own, who were but little better 
than viceroys. One of these, named Mesha, paid 
Ahab an annual tribute of one hundred thousand 
lambs, and as many wethers, with the wool. But 
when Ahab was dead, Mesha rebelled against his 
son Ahaziah, whose short reign precluding any 
attempt to reduce him, his successor Jehoram, 
with the assistance of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 
and the king of Edom his tributary, made an ex- 
pedition for that purpose, and took a compass of 
seven days' march through the desert of Edom, 
in order to effect their design by surprise. On 
their arrival in tlie enemy's country, they were 
greatly distressed for water, and their whole 
army must, in all probability, have perished, had 
not the prophet Elisha obtained a sudden and 
copious supply for them by a land flood. The \ 

!Moabites, having by this time assembled all their j 

forces, prepared for battle ; but, on seeing the l 

water to the westward look like blood, by reason 
of the reflection of the sun, and never suspect- 
ing that so great a quantity of water was in the 
desert, they supposed the confederated princes 
had turned their arms against each other: this 
mistake induced them to run hastily to the camp, 
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in order to take the spoil ; but, oti their arrival, 
they received so vigorous an attack, as compelled 
them to fly before their enemies, who chased 
them into the heart of their country, ravaged their 
liands, and demolished all their cities, except Kir- 
Hareseth, where the king of Moab shut Himself 
up. Mesha, being closely pressed, saHied out 
with seven hundred chosen men, and attempted 
to escape by forcing a passage through the quar- 
ter of the Edomites : but finding himself disap- 
pointed, he took his eldest son, who should have 
succeeded hiip on the throne, and, in the height 
of despair, offered him for a burnt sacnfice upon 
the wall of the city. This inhuman action ex- 
cited such horror in the confederates, that they 
instantly raised the siege, and returned to their 
own territories. 

To avenge the losses they had sustained in this 
invasion, the Moabttes entered into an alliance with 
the neighbpuring nations against Jehoshaphat, king 
of JudaSi ; and actually advanced within thirty miles 
of his capital before he had any advice of their de- 
sign. Their attempt was, however, totally frus- 
trated ; for, upon Jehoshaphat's imploring the as- 
sistance of God, the invaders, seized with a kind 
of insanity, fell upon each other, and continued the 
slaughter with unabated fury till the whole army 
was literally cut to pieces. 

It does not appear that the Moabites gave any 
disturbance to Israel for many years after this 
unfortunate enterprise. However, between this 
period and the reign of Uzziah, king of Judah, 
they invaded their neighbours the Edomites, and 
inhumanly burnt their king to ashes; forwKicli 
barbarous action, God denounced severe judg- 
ments against, them- by the prc^het Amos. Oa 

tibiet 
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the declen$ioii of die kingdom of Israel, tfaef 
seem to have retaken so|Be of their aiicient ter- 
ritories from the tribes of Gad and Reuben. 
These successes elated them so much, that God 
threatened to punish their insolence with utter 
destructbn : and the prophet Isaiah foretold, that 
two of their prindpal cities should be destroyed 
within three years, and the rest of their country^ 
brought to desolation. 

Subsequent to the destructioD of the army of 
Sennacherib, the Moabites often rebelled against 
his successors, and were as often reduced to obe- 
dience, till at length they were completely van- 
quished by Nebuchadnezzar, into whose hands 
their king was given, according to a predicticn of 
Jeremiah. 

From this time they were subject to the great 
empires, and at last became incorporated with 
the neighbouring nations who inhabit the deserts' 
of Syria. Josephus has, indeed, mentioned thesn 
as a distinct people kmg after this period; and 
tells us, that they were a numerous nation in hi» 
time : yet it is a well-known fact, that^ in the third 
century after Christ, they had lost their ancient, 
name, and were comprehended under the deno- 
mination of Arabians. 

SECT. IL 

The Htstcyry of Ammoru 

'T'lIIS people, who were the descendants of 

^ Ammon, the offspring of Lot and his younger 

daughter, possessed themselves of the country 

bordering 
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faoideiing on the iKn^em part of MiMibifiS) 
after having ei^peDed the gigantic Zamzummims. 
This land, as vreM as Moabitis, is reckoned, by 
aome, a part of Coelo-Syria, and by others of 
Arabia* 

The dariL cloud of obscurity wldch hangs over 
the early history of the Moabites, renders it im^ 
possible to give a satisfactory account of their 
manners, customs, &c* They appear, however, to 
have been governed by kings ; to have practised the 
nte of circumcision ; and to have been principally 
addicted to agriculture. They, like the Moabites, 
were amcmg the nations whom the Israelites were 
forbidden to afflict -, yet ndther oi them could be 
admitted into the congregation to the tenth gene-' 
ration, because they refused to assist the chosen 
people in the wilderness, and were ccHicemed in 
hiring Balaam to curse them* 
. Their chief deity is distinguished in scripture 
by the name of Moloch, and they are said to have 
sacrificed their children to this idol. There wasr 
a place near Jerusalem where this horrid custom 
was observed ; it was called the valley of the sons 
of ISmumiy from the piercing shrieks of the m&m 
victims, and Tb/thethj from a Hebrew word sig« 
Difying a kind of drum, wl^ch they used amone* 
other instruments to drown the piteous cries <$ 
the sufferers. 

Of their first kings nothing is accurately known 
but that they joined Eglon, king of Moab, against 
the childi'en of Israel, and shared in the fmts of 
his conquest* 

About a hundred and fifty years afler 
fliis period, one of their kings, whose ^£' 
name does not occur, resolved to attempt '^ " 
r f 2 tbt^ 
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the teecttry of the andent* couotrf of the Aaa^^ 
iBoiutes from Israel, and proved so ancceMfbl in 
hat undertaking, that he effectually reduced the 
land, and ke|it the ittbafaiiants in subjectioQ 
during the term of eighteen years. ThMi sue*- 
ixm encouraged him to eross the river Jordan, 
in order to attack the tribes of Judafa, £{Ai9aun^ 
and Benjamin ; but he was utterly defeated by 
lepbthah, and ccmipelled to relinquish his former 
acquisitions* 

The next of their kings mentioned ih 
^^' holy writ is called Nahash. He revived 
the old claim upon the territory inhalHted 
by the Israelites on the other snde of Jordan, and 
even laid siege to the city of Jabesh* The inha^ 
faitants were so greatiy alarmed at his approach^ 
Vk consequence of some recent successes that 
had attended his arms, that they unanimously 
consented to throw themselves at his feet, and 
acknowledge him for their ruler. This submia^ 
aive behaviour only served to inflame the pride 
of the Ammonite, who refused to receive theie 
allegiance, unless they consented every one to 
tlie loss of his right eye, that in them he might 
stigmatise the whole people of Israel. The citi« 
sens replied, that if he would grant them seven 
days to seek for deliverance, they would submit 
to his terms at the expiration of that time, if 
ncme were found to espouse their cause. To this 
request he acceded, anid, secure in his own imagi- 
naj^ power, anticipated the cniel satis&ction he 

proposed 

• T^c Ammonites forced the Zamzummims from their 
ancient habitations; but they underwent the same fate in the 
days of Moses, as they were then dispossessed by Sihon the 
Amorice, and drivea to the iiiountaiii9» 
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proposed to enjof* Eoig^ on the cightli noniiDg, 
faoverery faU camp wast aasanlted ia three aevei^ 
places by Saul) to whom the men of Jabeah had 
acot tor socooar, and Ms army was thrown into 
such ooofiisioii, that the Israelites had little to do 
but tx> put them to the sworcL Instead of a battle 
it is called a^shttighter, which continued till noiHV 
when the surviving remnant of the Ammonites 
was 80 effectually dispersedt that two of thorn 
Were not to be seen together. 

Nidnsh appears to have lived in frioidship with 
David ; for the latterno sooner heard of his deaths 
and die accession of his son Hamm, than he sent 
ambassadors to the yoiaig king with a messs^ of 
condolence) and an offer of cantiBuifig that amity 
whidi had subsisted between him and the late 
king. Upon the receipt of these comf^ments^ 
Hanun, persuaded l^ his ignorant counseUors, 
treated the ambassadors in the most contempliH 
ous manner, and sent them back to their master. 
This base and ungrateful conduct occasioned a 
war, which terminated in the destruction of Ha« 
nun and his kii^*dom. 

After the conclusion of tins war no further 
mention is made of the Amm<mites till the reign 
of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, when they entered 
into a confederacy against that monarch with 
their brethren the Moalntes and the inhabitants of 
Mount Seir, as is already noticed in the history 
of Moab. They were afterwards made tributary 
to Uzadah : but in the reign of his son Jotham 
they revolted: they were, however, overthrown 
in battie, and obliged to compound for a peace 
by paying a tribute of one hundred talehts of 
silver, ten thousand measures of wheat, and an 
equal quantity of barley. 

At 
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. At length, when the Babylonian power became 
6o formidable as to threaten all the kingdoms of 
this part of Asia with subjection, they entertained 
thoughts of withstanding the common enemy with 
their joint forces ; and hence, in all probability, 
arose that temporary amity which subsisted be- 
tween Baalis, the last king of Ammon, and Zede* 
kiah, the last king of Judah* When Jerusalem 
was destroyed, Baalis received all the Jews who 
fied for succour to his dominions ; yet he exnUed 
over the ruins of their, unhs^py city, and contrived 
the assassination of Gedaliah, whom the Babylo*- 
nians had set over the poor remnant of the Israel* 
ites* This cruel behaviour was, however, soon 
lewaoded by Nebuzaradan, the Babylonish general, 
who ravaged the country of Baalis with fire and 
^word, destroyed his chief city Rabbah, and car- 
ried him, with most of the nobles of Ammon, 
into captivity. 

As the Ammonites lived peaceably under the 
great monaxchies, they gradually increased in 
strength and number ; and in the time of Judas 
Maccabeus were assembled i^;ainst the Jews in 
a considerable army, under dieir governor Ti- 
motheus* They were, however, defeated with 
great loss, and the same ill-fortune attended them 
in their subsequent conflicts with the same en&> 
my : till at length their dty Jaser was burnt by 
the Jews, and those who escaped the sword were 
carried into captivity. 

In the beginning of the second century of 
the Christian sra, they were again called a nu* 
merous nation; but towards the end of that 
period their name vanished, and they were 
blended with the Arabians.. 

SECT. 
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SECT. ni. 
The History cf MScou 

IT is generally beHeved that this people were de« 
scended ftom Midian* the fourdi son of Abra<» 
ham, by Keturah, who received lax^ gptfts from 
his &ther, and was sent into the eastern country to 
live at a suitaUe ^stance from Isaac. They were 
in the most eaiiy times confounded widi the Islb^ 
madites, and seem to have been so incorporated 
afterwards with the Moabite% that Moaes almost 
considered them as one nation. Their religion was 
the same, and they were united by the des of con- 
sanguinity, as they were descended on one side 
from Abraham^ and en the other from Lot. They 
accordingly acted in concert against the children 
of Israel, and either associated ¥rith the Moabites 
or IshmaeHtes, as they happened to live in the 
nordiem or southern parts of thor country. 

The Midianites wcve a very numerous race^ 
and seem to have bec^i divided into two classes^ 
shepherds and merchants. The former led an 
itinerary life, moving up and down, in tents, and 
driving their cattle before them even when diey 
went to war. The latter also traveUed from place 
to place in caravans, and left the care of their catde 
to the women. Their manners must certainly 
have varied as much in some particulars as their 
mode of life: they are, however, generally re« 
presented to have been very magrdficent in their 
apparel, and the necks of their camels are said 
to have been diecoratcd with chains or collars of 
pure gold.L 

TTieir 
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Their religion was at first pure an^ right in 
their own way : but in the days of tfie Jewish 
law-giver they had defiled themselves with all the 
abominations of the Moabites : at least such was 
the case in the north of Midian* In the south 
they seem to have retained a more sublime and 
rational system, long after the degeneracy of their 
brethren, as was sufficiently evinced by the con- 
duct and sentiments of Jethro, who is called the 
priest of Midian, antt said to have lived among 
the Midianites near the Red sea. 

Their form of government is represented rather 
as aristocratical than monarchical, yet their chiefs 
were honoured with the titles of royalty. 

Their learning is supposed to have included 
writing and arithmetic, with a moderate share of 
geography, geometry, and astronomy : for it is 
obvious in scripture that the use of writing was 
very early known in those parts among the de- 
scendants of Abraham. The merchants must of 
necessity have been acquainted with some method 
pf calculation ; and the circumstance of there be- 
ing trading ships in the Mediterranean so early as 
the days of the patriarch Jacob, affords a strong 
presumpticm that the Midianites, who were them- 
selves traders, and situated on the Red sea, learnt 
the art of ship-building, and consequently became 
acquainted with the shores of their own sea, and 
the contiguous coasts. 

The most ancient accounts of this nation are 
thos^ which relateto their unsuccess&l war with 
Hadad, the Horite, and to their purchase of Joseph 
for twenty pieces of silver- 
Many years after these transactions^ Moses fled 
from Pharaoh into Midian, and formed an ac- 
quaintance with Jethro, who gave him his daugh- 
ter 
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IfiT Zipporah in marriage^ and kept him in his 
house for the space of forty years, till he un^ 
derstood that his son-in-law- was appointed by 
God to lead out the children of Israel from bond* 
agei. 

The descendants of Jethro were called Kenites, 
and are said to have marched with the children of 
Judah from Jericho into the wilderness of Judah. 
In consideration of this assistance, the Israelites^ 
upon the taking of Hebron^ rewarded them with 
a large portion of ground. They were warned by 
Saul to remove from the vicinage of the Amale- 
kites, whom he was commanded to extirpate : 
and they possessed such abundant blessings, that 
they at length became wanton and presumptuous, 
but were in the end carried into captivity by the 
Assyrians, together with the ten tribes of Israel. 
, Such of the Midianites as were implacable 
enemies to Israel, seem to have resided chiefly in 
the neighbourhood of the Moabites. E vi, Rekem, 
Hur, Zur, and Rebah, were all kings or chiefs 
of Midian when Moses vanquished Sihon the 
Amorite. They united with Balak in requesting 
Balaam to curse the sacred people ; and, in pur- 
suance of the prophet's advice, sent the most 
beautiful of their virgins to the Israelites, for the 
express purpose of enticing them to idolatry. 
They did not, however, long enjoy the success of 
their artifice ; for Moses, in obedience to the 
divine command, reduced their cities to ashes ; 
ravaged their country ; drove off their cattle to 
the number of six hundred seventy-five thousand 
sheep, seventy-two thousand oxen, and sixty- 
one thousand asses ; slew all the male inhabitants 
with the sword ; and carried thirty-two thousand 

virgins 
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tii^ins hito dapdvity, besides sen immense quan- 
tity oC riches. 

About a hundred and fifty years after this 
event, the Midianites were again in a condition 
to threaten the children of Israel. They ac- 
cordingly commenced hostilities, under two of 
their princes, called Zebah and Zalmunna, and 
compelled the objects of their resentment to seek 
an asylum in the caves and fortresses- of the 
mountains* They then wasted the fruits of the 
earth, and drove off the cattle, in order to starve 
^e dismayed inhabitants, and possess themselves 
entirely of the land ; but after the Israelites had 
groaned beneath their merciless persecution for 
seven years, Gideon was appointed by Heaven to 
deliver his countrymen, and he did it so effec- 
tually, that the Midianites never afterwards pre- 
sumed to contend with Israel. Zebah, Zal- 
munna, and their confederates, marching into 
the country according to their annual custom, 
pitched their tents in the valley of Jezreel, on 
this side Jordan. In this situation their camp 
was explored by Gideon in the night, who, over- 
hearing one of the solctiers relate a particular 
dream, was encouraged to put in execution a 
plan which he had formed for their destruction, 
with only three hundred men, each armed with 
no other weapons than a ram's horn, and a. light 
concealed in a pitcher. Accordingly the Midian- 
ites were alarmed, about midnight, in three 
Several parts of their camp by the sound of 
one hundred horns or trumpets in each quarter, 
and, starting from their sleep, perceived as many 
lights breaking in upon them on three several 
sides. The sound of the horns, the glai-e of the 

lampS} 
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lamps, the deep gloom of the night, and the 
loud^outs of their distorbers, struck them with 
such horror and amazement, that thef attacked 
each other in .the general confusion, and a dread- 
fUl slaughter ensued. Zebah «[kd Zalmunna found 
means to escape, with a bod^ of fifteen thousand 
iiien ; as did Oreb and Zeb, two princes of Mi* 
dian ; Jbut the latter immediately feU into the 
hands w the Ephraimites, who put tliem to death f 
and by the slaughter which happened on this oc- 
casion, tiiere feU one hundred and twentv thou* 
sand men. The kings, Zebah and Zalmunna, 
passed the river to Karkor, where they thought 
themselves in security, but were soon compell- 
ed to resume their flight by Gideon, who at 
last overtook them, dispersed their forces, con- 
i^isting of fifiteen thousand men, and made them 
both prisoners. On his return home, he found 
that they had slsun his brethren at Tabor, and 
therefore he put them to death. Thus were the 
Midianites slaughtered a. secpnd time, and plun- 
dered of immense wealth; in cattle, gold, jewels, 
luid rich attircf 

Several ages after this period they were again 
increased to a considerable nation, and were 
filmed for their riches, industry, and the mag. 
nific6nce'of their tents; but in the first century 
after Christ their name wa^ totally lost among 
the more powerful people of Arabia. Between 
three and four hundred years ago there was a 
dilapidated city which bore the ancient * name 
of.Madiah; in the vicinage of which they pre- 
tend to show the place where Moses watered his 
fiither-in-law's cattle. ' 

*• This place is still one of the statiofis in the pilgrimage 
from Egypt to Mecca, under the name of Shoaib's cave. ' 

" Vol. I. Gg. SEQT. 
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SECT. IV. 
The SkMrf ^ Edmi. 

TJ^EW histories are more obscure and inter- 
* rupted than that of £dom : yet, as die sub* 
ject clsdms ^ place in the present chapter, the 
most authentic and interesting particulars have 
been epitomised and arranged in the following 
manner. 

TheEdomites were the posterity of Esau or 
£dom, the son of Isaac and Rebecca : their an- 
cient habitation was on mount Seir, wUbh was 
originally occupied by a people called Boritess 
they were first governed by dukes, and after- 
wards by kings ; and their character was that 6£ 
a bold and enterprising race, who were ever 
anxious to distinguish themselves by tlieir vsh 
lour. 

It is impossible to give a satisfactory account 
of their reli^on. They probably directed their 
adoration towards the true God in the in&ncy of 
fiieir nation; but they seem tp have been grar* 
dually deluded into idolatrous practices, and 
finally laid aside the rite of circumcision. 

Their progress ih the arts and sciences is sup- 
posed to have been considerate ; tor the use of 
constellations appears, by the book of Job, to have 
been known to them. Writing and ships ai« 
also mentioned by the same author \ and many 
hints are given which afford a strong presumption 
that the secrets and beauties of nature, moralityt 
and many subjects of sublime knowledge, vere 
cultivated among th^m. 

When 
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When the children of Israel came into th^ 
wilderness^ the Edomites are said to have been 
tinder the government of eleven dukes ; but be- 
faig alarmed at the approach of so formidable a 
J>eople, and dreading an immediate invasion, 
they remedied the imperfection of their constitu<- 
tion by uniting under one ruler, and prepared to 
maintain their possessions against all foreign at- 
tempts. 

To the Idne elected upon this occasion, or hi$ 
tniccessors, Moses sent messengers to request a 
passage through the land of Edom for the tribes^ 
of Israel, and to assure him of their pacific inten- 
tions*. The Edomite was at first determined to 
keep them oUt of his territories by force of arms, 
and actually marched out to oppose them at the 
head of his army ; hut he was at length persuaded 
to supply them with money, and with such article$ 
as they stood in need o^ for the prosecution of 
their journey. 

After this transaction, no further mention is 
^ade of them m Scripture till the reign of king 
t>avid« It seems, however, that in the mean 
time Aey extended their dominion, applied 
.themselves to trade and navigation, and seized 
on the empire of the Arabian gulph. Their com- 
inodities were exceedin^y rich, con»sting of 
fine gold, coral, pearls, and precious stones : and 
they soon became a very considerable kingdom. * 

m the height of their prosperity, how- 
ever, their country was invaded by the vie- J^^* 
torious Israelites ; for David, having ob- 
tained some important conquests over the Syri- 
ans, Moabites, and Ammonites, carried the flames 
of war into the heart of Idumea. The occasion of 
this war is passed over in silence i but the sacred 

historians 
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historians affirm, that eighteen thousand of the 
Edomites lost their lives in the Valley of Salt, and 
th^t the survivors were either bi^iight under the 
yoke by Joab, or compelled to emigrate into 
foreign countries. Hadad, their minor king, 
Svas carried, by a select party, to Egypt, where 
he was received with all possible respect; but 
others took different routes : some flying to the 
Philistines proved a considerable accession of 
power to that people ; and others, taking a 
longer way to avoid the rage of the conqueror, 
set sail for the Persian gulph. In fact, they 
were dispersed into all parts, as there was no 
safety for them in their native country. 

Hadad, notwithstknding the ease and splendor 
^hich he enjoyed in Pharaoh's court, was unwil- 
ling to live in dependence ; and, on his arriving at 
years of maturity, he made sieveral attempts to 
jecover his dominions, but without success, his 
subjects being kept in awe by the Jewish gar- 
risons. He married the queen of Egypt's sister, 
and had a son by her named Genubath, who 
received a princely education in Pharaoh's palace ; 
but Hadad, faiting in his design upon Ms ovm 
kingdom, seems to have established himself in 
Syria, where the royal ^unily bore the name of 
Hadad. 

The Edomites, in the mean time, continued 
under subjection to the house of David till the 
time of Jehoshaphat, whom they attempted to 
surprise, with the assistance of the Moabites 
and Ammonites, but their design was rendered 
abortive. In the following reign they again re- 
volted ; and, halving expelled or murdered their 
viceroy, they ^elected a man from among them- 
selves to fill the vacant throne. 

No 
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No forther attempts were made upon this peo- 
fit by the kings of Judah foriipwards of sixty 

, years ; in which time they, probably, recovered 
their saicient splendour. They were, however, 
overthrown by Amaaah, king of Judah, who 
4lew ten thousand of their men in batUe ; took 
as many prisoners ; reduced their captal, Selah, by 
atoPm, said caused the unhappy captives to be 
thrown from the adjacent precipices and dashed 
in pieces* 

Soon after this event, the Edomites became 
subject to the king of Babylon, When the Jews 
W^ere utterly ruined, mid carried awxiy into cap- 
tivity, this people resolved to take ample re« 
venge for what they had suffered in the days of 
king Datid, They, accordingly, vented their 
fage on the last remains of the temple^as scon as 
the Babylonians were withdrawn, and massacred 
such of the unfortunate Israelites as attempted 
to escape. They even exerted themselves to 
level the whole city with the ground, insulted 
the God of Abraham with the most horrid blas- 
phemies, and flattered themselves with seeing 
the complete extirpation of the Jewish nation. ' 
As a just retribution for their cruel and impi- 

,ous behaviour, they were soon after chastised 
with such violent persecutions and intestine com- 
motions, that a great part of them quitted their 
own country and settled in the empty land of 
Judea, particularly in the south-western parts* 
Those who remained in Edom joined the children 
of Nebaioth, and were called Nebateans ever 
afterwards : so that the name of their ancient 
kingdom was now transferred to that part dT Jti- 
dea which the reftigees occupned, and which had 
been formerly inhabited by the tribes of Simeon 
O g 2 and: 
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and Judah. It may be proper to add, this is the 
Idomea and these are the Idumeans mention^ 
by Pliny, Strabo, and other ancient writers. 

Darius Hystaspes issued out a decree against 
these settlers, commanding them to restore all 
they had taken from the Jews ; but with respect 
to the success of this decree historians are silent* 
Upon the decline of the Persian monarchy, and 
after the death of Alexander, they were under the 
government of* the Seleucida, when they warred 
against their ancient enemies the Jews, but* they 
were totally defeated by Judas Maccabeus^ who 
sacked their chief city Hebron, forced their 
strong holds, and put forty thousand Idumeans 
to the sword. 

After this period they appear to have 
Q been continually agitated by wars and 

^^ ' contentions, till they were at length finally 
reduced by John Hyrcanus, who compelled them 
to embrace the Jewish religion. They were then 
incorporated with the objects* of their former 
hatred, and in the first century of the Christian 
xra their name was entirely lost in that of their 
conquerors. 



SECT. V. 
^ The History of jlmaltk. 

THIS people were called Amalekites from, 
their progenitor Amalek, the son of Eaau'a 
first-bom Eliphaz, by his concubine Timna. 
They reduced very early the country which, 
they inhabited when expelled from the land. 

df 
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of Edom, and soon attained to such a height of . 
power uid magnificence, that thein king wair 
spoken of as £u*' above all others; and Balaam 
emphatically stiles them ^ the firot of the* na- 
^ons." Of their religion and civil customs no- 
thing satisfactory can be said> as these subjects 
are concealed by a veil of impenetrable darkness. 
Their arts, sciences, and trade, were, in aU pt^ 
bability, similar to those of thdr neighbours the 
Edomites, the Egyptians, and th6 inhalntants of 
the sea coast of Judea* Their government ap- 
pears to have been monarchical-; and their gene- 
ral character, that of a haughty and imperious 
race. 

They no sooner heard tiiat the children of 
Israel had crossed the Red sea, than they resolved 
to cut them off; and accordingly fell on the rear 
of that people as they were marching from Re- 
phidim to mount Horeb. This outrage was, 
however, severely retorted upon themselves, as 
Joshua, after a sanguinary battle, put them to a 
precipitate flight : and the God of Israel decreed, 
^ their name should be put out from under 
heaven." 

After this transaction, they seem to have 
sought every opportunity of harassing the ^' ^' 
Jewish nation, till they were ripe for the '*^"^' 
exdsion denounced against them. They united 
their forces with those of Eglon, Zebah, and 
Zalmunna, in the hope of fakly dispossessing the 
objects of their hatred ; but their projects were 
all confounded by the interposition of the Al- 
mighty. 

No further mention is made of this nation till 
the days of Saul ; when they were invaded by that 
monarch at the head of two hundred and ten 

thousand 
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tbonlafid men* The vicinrioiis army w» com<« 
viikfided to nvage the coimtiyi nod massacre the 
ifihahitanis without distinctioa; but Agag, the 
kiogy tm aputd on accxm&t of his personal ac« 
compUpmnents, though hia impioiia and tyrannic 
cal c^»duct appears to hare brought destruction 

_ k his subjects. He did not however long en* 
joy this &Tour ; for the prophet Samod no sooner 
heard that he was aUve^ than he sent fiir hinif 
and| notwithstanding his insmoadng address, and 
the Tain h<^ies nd^ which he flattered himself 
that tt«e ^ bitterness of death was past," hewed 
him in pieces before the Lord in GilgaL 

The small remnant of Amalekites who escaped 
the geoeval sbudighter by a timdf flight, returned 
to their desi^te oountxy, and lived in peace, till 
David obtained an asfhun in .Zdgtkg flfom the 
persecution of Saul* At this time.diey wiere 
associated with the Gesfautites and Gezeritcs, and 
are said to hate been again reduced to the utmost 
eaUremitf by their new neighbour, who perfaapa 
thought it a duty incumbent on him to con^plete 
the work whflsh fab royal oiaater had left un«> 
finished. 

To revenge tfcds it^ury, the Amalekites 

loijk >^^*c>3^^ ^ ^^^^ remaining forces, and 
"^ went up to Ziglag,* which they reduced 
to allies, bat spared the inhahLtantb Having thus 
succeeded to their tHdies, and taken, among the 
prisonelrS) Dais's two wives, Ain&oom and Abi« 
gail, they resolved to seoue wl^at they had got 
by an expeditious retnxn* David in the mean 
time received intelligence of their depredations, 

and 

• David and his party w«re at this t«ne abteat fraoa 
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and set out in pursuit of them*. In his way he 
found an Egyptian (whom they had left bdiind 
in their haste,) who informed him of their routCf 
and the place where they intended to halt* Da- 
vid, accordingly, followed them till he arrived 
within sight of their €amp» where they were re- 
joidng over the spoil* He permitted them to 
pass the night unmolested, but attacked them 
fiercely at break of day, and continued to slay 
them till the evening ; so that none escaped hia 
avenging sword excepting four hundred young 
men who rode upon dromedaries* 

Thus by degrees were the Amatekites reduced^ 
and at -last the &tal bk)w was given them by 
the Simeonites; who, in the days of Hezeldah) 
utterly destroyed or dispersed them, and took 
possession of their coimtry ; by this means fulr 
filling^ the prediction of Balaam : ^ Amalek was 
the first of the nations ; but his latter end shall 
be, that he parish for ever*" * 
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